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Art.  I.  —  The  Life  of  IVilUam  Wurburton,  D.D.,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  from  1760  to  1779  ;  u'ith  Remarks  on 
his  JVorks.  By  the  Rev.  John  Selby  Watson,  M.A., 
M.K.  S.L.  8vo.  London:  186.3. 

^Phe  name  of  William  Warbnrton,  Bishop  of  Gloucester, 
stands  high  on  the  list  of  the  curiosities  of  reputation. 
Many  writers,  famous  in  their  day,  are  now  forgotten,  because 
the  objects  of  their  studies  and  their  works  lie  stranded  on 
some  shoal  of  time,  long  left  dry  by  the  shifting  currents  of 
men’s  interests  and  sjieculations.  ^lany  others  retain  a  barren 
name  only  because  they  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  ivith 
opjKments  whose  names  jxisterity  has  not  let  die.  AVe  re¬ 
member  Cartwright  and  Travers  because  they  engaged  in 
controversy  with  Hooker ;  Salmasius,  because  he  ivas  scourged 
by  Milton ;  and  John  Dennis,  because  he  was  ])illoried  by 
Pope.  The  ‘  Dunciad  ’  and  the  ‘  Rosciad  ’  alike  have  conferred 
this  sort  of  immortality.  Yet  we  have  no  reason  to  think 
that  the  names  which  survive  because  they  have  been  branded 
were  therefore  the  names  of  either  blockheads  or  knaves.  Cart- 
Avright  Ave  knoAv  to  have  been  a  learned  divine ;  Salmasius, 
to  have  been  a  deeply-read  scholar ;  Dennis,  as  his  remai-ks 
on  Addison’s  ‘  Cato  ’  shoAv,  a  shreAA'd  and  sensible  critic,  after 
the  critical  fashions  of  his  day.  But  AVarburton’s  reputation 
does  not  pro])erly  come  under  any  one  of  these  heads.  He 
^  Avas  not  a  profound  theologian  nor  an  accurate  scholar,  nor  a 
^  sensible,  though  he  was  at  times  a  shrewd  critic.  As  a  divine 
^  he  is  no  more  to  be  compared  to  LoAvth  than  as  a  scholar  or 
critic  he  is  to  be  compared  to  Bentley.  In  matters  of  taste 
none  but  kVarburtonians  admitted  his  canons  at  the  moment, 
and  of  kVarburtonians  Ave  suspect  fcAV  if  any  survive  at  the 
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present  hour.  Even  in  his  lifetime,  his  name  was  better 
known  than  his  writings.  A  name,  however,  he  has  left,  and 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  inquire  why  that  has  survived,  while 
the  quartos  and  octavos  which  earned  it  are  seldom  taken 
domi  from  the  shelves.  Where  there  is  smoke  there  must  be 
fire ;  where  place  and  precedency  have  been  attained  even  for 
a  few  brief  years,  there  must  have  been  a  cause  for  them. 
AV’^hat,  then,  was  the  cause  for  William  Warhurton’s  ha\ing 
once  attracted  the  attention  of  his  (mm  countrymen,  and  in  a 
degree  also  that  of  the  learned  throughout  Europe? 

A  Life  of  AVarburton  has  long  been  a  desideratum  in 
English  biography,  partly  because  he  Avas  so  generally  abused, 
and  partly  because  he  has  been  so  extravagantly  and  at  the 
same  time  so  feebly  praised  by  Whitaker  of  Manchester  and 
Bishop  Hurd.  Hitherto  by  far  the  best  account  of  him  is  that 
by  the  late  Mr.  D’Israeli  in  his  ‘  Quarrels  of  Authors.’  That, 
however,  though  instructive  and  entertaining,  is  little  more 
than  a  sketeh  of  ‘  great  Gloucester,’  and  it  is  sometimes  paulo 
inignior  to  his  real  merits.  Mr.  AVatson  has  j)erfonned  his 
task  AN-ith  diligence  and  impartiality.  He  admires  his  subject 
enough  to  decline  no  labour  in  illustrating  it ;  but  he  is  too 
sensible  of  the  impei’fections  of  his  subject  to  be  its  apologist. 
His  analysis  of  AA'arburton’s  various  works  is  the  more  useful, 
because  the  Avorks  themselves  are  not  likely  to  be  again  con¬ 
sulted  by  either  foes  or  friends.  The  theme,  too,  is  better 
suited  to  Mr.  AA'atson’s  powers  than  the  Lite  of  Person  was ; 
for  the  great  Greek  scholar  demanded  more  animation  than  his 
biographer  possesses :  whereas  the  great  Ishmaelite  of  the 
elghteentli  century,  whose  hand  was  against  all  men,  and  who 
was  himself  the  butt  of  nearly  every  archer  of  the  time,  de¬ 
mands  only  diligence  and  discrimination,  and  of  these  qualities 
Mr.  AA’^atson  lias  a  due  proportion. 

AA’illiam  AVarburton  was  neither  merely  a  scholar  nor  merely 
a  divine ;  but  like  a  far  greater  man  in  all  respects,  like 
Kichard  Bentley,  he  embarked  fearlessly  on  the  sea  of  con¬ 
troversy,  and  though  his  course  Avas  devious,  he  planted  his 
flagstaff  on  more  than  one  shore  which  had  been  missed 
by  former  navigators.  In  his  ‘  Divine  Legation,’  as  in  his 
*  Julian,’  he  threw  out  suggestions  that  Aviser  scholars  than 
himself  have  since  engrafted  on  fruitful  stocks ;  and  in  his 
‘  first  work  of  importance,’  as  IVIr.  AA’atson  terms  it,  but  Avhich 
he  might  have  more  justly  called  his  most  imjiortant  Avork, 
he  indicated,  if  he  did  not  exactly  follow,  the  path  that 
has  led  tortuously  yet  finally  to  the  comparative  theological 
liberty  of  the  present  age.  Of  his  scholarship  and  theology 
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we  shall  frequently  have  occasion  to  speak ;  but  here  we  may 
remark,  that  if  by  the  term  scholar  we  are  to  uiulei-stand  a 
Bentley,  a  Porson,  a  Scaligei-,  or  a  Hermann,  that  Warburton 
was  not ;  and  if  by  the  tenn  theologian  we  are  supposed  to  meau 
a  Jewel,  a  Hooker,  a  Taylor,  or  a  Barrow,  to  that  name  also 
Warburton  is  not  entitled.  They  stamped  with  their  own  image 
and  superscription  the  sacred  literature  of  their  respective  ages. 
He  had  no  pretensions  to  the  eloquence  either  of  the  pulpit,  or  of 
the  ‘  Apology,’  the  ‘  Ecclesiastical  Polity,’  or  the  ‘  Liberty  of 
‘  Prophesying.’  As  little  can  W arburton  claim  to  have  been  such 
a  shepherd  of  the  flock  as  Leighton,  Ken,  or  Tillotson.  Preach¬ 
ing  he  disliked,  diocesan  business  was  as  little  to  his  taste. 
The  one  interru])ted  his  studies,  the  other  rattled  his  temper. 
His  pen  was  in  fact  his  ci’osier ;  his  flock,  the  learned  public. 
He  w'rote  with  his  wonted  asperity  against  those  who  believed 
too  little  and  those  who  believed  too  much — against  Papists 
and  Methodists,  against  Socinians  and  Deists,  but  he  made  no 
attempt  either  by  pulpit  or  ]>astoral  arts  to  Avin  them  back  to 
the  Anglican  fold.  ISo  busy  a  man  as  he  was  cannot  be  said 
to  have  indulged  ‘  in  the  fat  slumbers  of  the  Church ;  ’  yet  the 
Church  does  not  reckon  in  Warburton,  whether  as  deacon, 
priest,  or  bishop,  such  a  steward  or  minister  as  Paul  would 
have  approved.  As  a  layman  he  might  have  composed  any 
one  of  his  many  volumes  or  of  liis  yet  more  numerous  tracts ; 
as  a  clergyman,  the  diocese  of  Gloucester  was  poorly  furnished 
indeed  if  it  contained  no  abler  preacher  or  more  active  parish 
j)riest  than  its  bishop.  Indeed,  among  the  regular  luminaries  of 
the  time,  whether  scholars  or  divines,  he  moved  like  a  comet, 
in  an  orbit  of  his  own ;  and  like  a  comet  also,  though  he  per- 
I)lexed  his  contemporaries  with  fear  and  wonder,  he  blazed  for 
a  season  only. 

It  is  commonly  said,  a]>ologetically,  that  the  lives  of  scholars 
present  few  incidents  for  either  biographers  or  readers.  This, 
however,  cannot  be  said  of  Warburton,  and  Mr.  Watson 
judiciously  opens  his  narrative  without  any  apology  of  the 
kind.  ‘  Though  the  writings  of  Bishoj)  Warburton,’  he  re¬ 
marks,  ‘  produced  no  permanent  eflects  either  on  literature  or 
‘  theology,  yet  the  variety  of  subjects  of  which  he  treated,  tlie 
‘  display  of  intellectual  energy  in  his  pages,  the  number  of 
‘  eminent  ])ersons  Avlth  Avhom  he  was  brought  into  contact,  and 
‘  the  scornful  defiance  with  which  he  answered  all  that  oji- 
‘  posed  him,  render  his  life  a  career  that  cannot  be  surveyed 
‘  without  interest.’ 

William  Warburton  was  bom  at  Newark  in  December 
1698.  His  education  has  been  called  desultory,  but,  so  far  as 
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we  can  discover,  it  differed  little  if  at  all  from  the  education 
of  other  lads  of  the  time.  For  then  the  great  foundation 
schools  were  reserved,  with  few  exceptions,  for  the  sons  of 
noble  and  opulent  houses,  while  the  sons  of  the  middle  orders 
went  to  the  nearest  gi*ammar-school,  Avhere  the  master  might 
be  a  sound  ])hilologer  like  Dawes  or  Johnson  of  Nottingham, 
or  a  dunce  like  the  tutor  of  Roderick  Random.  Warburton 
learned  his  accidence  at  a  ])rivate  academy,  and  to  construe  his 
Corderius,  his  Xepos,  and  ‘  such  like  branches  of  learning,’  at 
the  grammai’-schools  of  Oakliam  and  Newark.  It  may  be 
j)resumed  that  he  endured  few  or  none  of  the  hardships  that 
rendered  school  life  so  ])ainful  in  retrospect  to  Cowjjer,  and 
that  ultimately  ])rompted  him  to  write  his  ‘  Tirocinium  ’  with 
much  of  the  spiiit  and  somewhat  of  the  prejudice  of  Charles 
Churchill.  For  Warburton’s  first  schoolmaster  was  his  own 
bit)ther-in-law,  and  his  third  his  cousin  and  namesake.  If  they 
spared  the  boy  out  of  respect  for  the  family  blood,  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  they  did  not  spoil  the  man.  Moderate  flagellation 
might  perha])s  have  taken  some  of  the  conceit  out  of  master 
William.  No  early  omens  ushered  in  the  future  meteor  of  the 
literary  finnanient.  One  of  his  masters  described  him  as  ‘  the 
‘  dullest  of  all  dull  scholars,’  and  could  scarcely  be  made  to 
believe  that  from  so  thick  a  skull  came  forth  ‘  The  Divine 
‘  Legation  I  ’  Another  said  that  he  ‘  loved  his  book  and  his 
‘  play  as  other  boys  d(».’  AVe  could  desire  in  this  case  to  have 
the  evidence  of  a  boy  from  Oakham  or  Newark  school.  AVe 
sus])ect  AVilliam  to  have  been  a  bully. 

His  father  Avas  an  attorney,  and  AV^arburton  minor  Avas 
destined  to  earn  his  bread  by  draAving  Avills  and  leases,  and  by 
‘  hearing,  consulting,  and  advising.’  This,  his  early  profession, 
Avas  not  forgotten  by  the  foes  he  made  in  later  years,  but  it  is 
uncertain  Avhether  he  practised  the  laAv  after  his  ajjprenticeship 
expired.  Rumour  said  that  for  a  Avhile  he  A\-as  a  Avine-mer- 
chant  in  SoutliAvark,  but,  as  sometimes  haj)j)ens,  she  Avas  either 
misinfonned  or  lietl.  The  best-attested  fact  in  his  early  history  is 
that  none  of  his  kin,  friends,  or  acquaintance  formed  any  expec¬ 
tations  of  him,  whether  for  evil  or  for  good. 

To  have  been  bred  an  attorney  and  reputed  a  Avinc-merchant 
argues  that  the  AVarburtons,  in  169S,  inscribed  their  name 
among  neither  knights  nor  esquires;  but  if  a  decaye<l,  they 
Avere  an  ancient  house.  They  came  into  England  Avith  the 
Conqueror.  Iludard  or  Odard  may  have  heard  Taillefer  in¬ 
tone  the  Song  of  Roland  to  the  Nonnan  vanguard  at  Hastings. 
Sixth  in  descent  from  this  Hudard,  Sir  Peter  Dutton  settled 
at  Warburton,  in  Cheshire,  and  took  the  name  of  his  abode. 
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One  of  the  Duttons  de  Warburton  was  sherltf  of  Cheshire, 
and  a  knight  of  Henry  VII.’s  body-guard ;  another  son  of  the 
sherilTs  was  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  ;  a  third  was  created  a 
baronet  in  1660.  Sir  Peter  Warburton,  the  last  baronet  of 
the  family,  died  early  in  the  present  century.  There  is  no 
eAidence  of  Warburton’s  haWng  ever  boasted  of  his  family 
tree,  even  Avhen  most  pressed  by  the  hunters ;  and  this 
is  to  his  credit,  for  he  was  not  remarkable  for  humility. 
The  civil  wars  turned  one  branch  of  the  Warburtons  into 
attorneys.  They  were  Cavaliers,  and  paid  the  usual  price  for 
taking  the  loser’s  side.  The  future  Bishop  was  the  third  of 
his  race  entitled  to  sign  himself  ‘  gentleman  ’  by  Act  of 
Parliament. 

Whatever  opinions  his  friends  may  have  entertained  of  him, 
Warburton  himself  was  not  without  premonitions  of  his  own 
possible  career.  He  may  not  have  aspired  to  a  mitre  or  even 
a  stall,  but  he  saw  in  the  Church  the  goal  for  which  he  sighed — 
independence  and  leisure  for  a  literary  life.  ‘  I  know  very 
‘  well,’  he  said  to  friends  taxing  him  as  a  dull  uninventive 
companion,  ‘  what  you  and  others  think  of  me ;  but  I  believe 
‘  I  shall  one  day  or  other  convince  the  world  that  I  am  not  so 
‘  ignorant  or  so  great  a  fool  as  I  am  taken  to  be.’  Ignorant, 
in  comparison  with  his  associates  in  Newark,  Warburton  can¬ 
not  have  been  even  then,  since  to  read  and  to  meditate  were 
his  delight  from  his  earliest  years.  He  had  begun,  as  Bishop 
Hurd  learnt  from  him,  while  studying  the  law  wth  Mr.  Kirke, 
‘  to  manifest  an  extraordinary  love  of  general  reading :  he  found 
‘  means  to  enlarge  his  acquaintance  with  the  authors  he  had 
*  commenced  at  school.’  He  seems  to  have  given  some  atten¬ 
tion  to  mathematical  and  scientific  studies,  and  before  his  clerk¬ 
ship  was  ended  he  had  laid  the  foundation  of  the  vast  though 
irregular  structure  which  he  aftenvards  reared.  As  soon  as 
his  reading  took  a  theological  turn,  he  found  an  able  and 
zealous  assistant  in  his  cousin  William,  his  former  master  at 
Newark  Grammar  School.  Of  this  assistance,  which  he  partly 
repaid  by  serving  him  as  under-master,  he  always  s]X)ke  with 
gratitude,  and  he  commemorated  the  learning  and  abilities  of 
his  kinsman  in  a  long  Latin  epitaph.  Four  years  after  he  had 
abandoned  the  law  he  took  deacon’s  orders,  but  he  seems  to 
have  been  in  no  hurry  to  take  the  next  step,  since  four  yeai's 
more  expired  before  he  Avas  ordained  priest.  Neither  the 
parish  nor  the  cure  Avhich  he  served  is  knoAvn ;  but  he  was 
soon  to  obtain  something  far  better  than  a  curacy — a  patron 
able  and  AA'illing  to  ad\-ance  him. 

Sir  Richard  Sutton,  a  Lincolnshire  baronet,  had  Avit  or  luck 
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enoujih  to  be  employed  as  a  dijilomatist,  and  had  been  sent  on  a 
mission  to  Constantinople.  His  aequaintance  with  Warbiirton 
seems  to  have  begun  in  the  latter’s  chrysalis  stage  of  attorney’s 
clerk.  It  was  improved  by  his  protvyc  dedicating  to  him  his 
first  ])ublication,  entitled  ‘  Miscellaneous  Translations  in  Prose 
‘  and  Verse,  from  Koman  Orators  and  Historians.’  The  name 
and  virtues  of  the  Suttons  were,  as  the  manner  then  was,  duly 
emblazoned  in  a  dedication  that  reads  and  is  arranged  like  an 
epitaph.  Priscian’s  head  is  more  than  once  broken  in  this 
lapidary  composition.  Ten  years  afterwards,  indeed,  he  had 
acquired  considerable  command  of  the  Latin  language,  but  he 
always  wrote  it  in  a  fashion  that  would  shock  a  fourth -form 
boy  at  Eton,  and  ‘  have  made  Quintilian  stare  and  gasp.’  Of 
the  translations,  those  in  prose  were  only  better  than  those  in 
verse  because  those  in  verse  >vere  as  bad  as  they  coidd  be. 
He  should  be  a  bcK)k-hunter  luckier  and  more  keen-scenting 
than  Monkbarn’s  hero,  ‘  snuftj’  Davie  ’  himself,  who  could  now 
find  this  volume  on  a  stall.  Even  the  memory  of  it  would  have 
])erished  utterly,  for  the  author  cast  it  off,  had  not  Dr.  Parr, 
in ‘a  fit  of  spleen  against  Bishop  Hurd,  maliciously  reprinted  it 
in  his  quarto  of  ‘  Tracts  by  a  Warburtonian.’  The  d^ication, 
however,  served  its  purpose  ;  Sir  Richard  Sutton  either  did  not 
detect  or  did  not  resent  the  blunders  of  tbe  Latin  or  the  bald¬ 
ness  of  the  English,  and  procured  for  Warburton  the  small 
living  of  Greasely,  in  Nottinghamshire,  which,  we  conjecture 
for  the  ‘  use  of  studious  youth  ’  in  orders,  IVIr.  Watson  states 
to  be  now  ‘  worth  about  134/.  a  year,  and  in  the  gift  of  Lord 
‘  Palmerston.’ 

Biography  is  never  more  usefully  employed  than  when  it 
can  record  the  formative  period  of  the  lives  of  men  set  a])art 
for  distinction.  Horace  has  lifted  the  curtain  from  his  own 
boyhood  ;  of  Petrarch,  Erasmus,  and  Luther,  thanks  cither 
to  their  own  industry'  or  vanity,  or  to  the  curiosity  and 
zeal  of  their  friends,  we  know  nearly  all  we  can  reason¬ 
ably  desire.  ^lilton’s  years  of  ‘  ceaseless  reading  ;  ’  Gray’s 
seclusion  wth  his  V’^irgil;  Newton’s  meditations  on  his 
farm  ;  Gibbon’s  studies  at  Lausanne  and  Petersfield  ;  AVords- 
worth’s  early  communings  rvith  nature;  Chantrey’s  and  Wilkie’s 
prolusions  with  sticks  blackened  in  the  fire  upon  the  white¬ 
washed  walls  of  a  cottage,  have  braced  the  nerves  and  cheered 
the  spirits  of  many  a  student  and  many  an  artist  while  obey¬ 
ing  the  instincts  of  their  being  amid  difficulties,  discourage¬ 
ment,  and  disapjiointmcnt.  But  Warburton  has  not  left  even  a 
sketch  of  himself  at  this  perifKl,  nor  did  any  of  his  friends 
think  it  worth  their  while  to  inquire  into  and  put  on  record  his 
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early  habits  or  pursuits.  That  he  had  always  a  voracious  appe¬ 
tite  for  learning  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt ;  his  writings  attest, 
his  family  and  associates  record,  his  close  addiction  to  study, 
and  an  ill-natured  pen  confinns  these  family  and  friendly  tradi¬ 
tions.  Churchill,  with  much  venom,  if  with  some  truth,  writes 
of  him : — 

‘  A  curate  first  he  read  and  read 
And  laid  in — while  he  should  have  fed 
The  souls  of  his  neglected  flock — 

Of  reading  such  a  mighty  stock, 

That  he  o’ercharged  the  weary  brain 
With  more  than  she  could  well  contain, 

More  than  she  was  with  spirit  fraught 
To  turn  and  methodise  to  thought.’ 

The  rebuke  came  with  an  ill  grace  from  one  who,  though  he 
possessed  some  rugged  virtues,  set  a  good  example  to  others 
neither  while  he  wore,  nor  after  he  had  cast  off,  his  gown  and 
cassock.  And  avc  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  such  neglect  of 
duty  was  at  the  time  a  rule  with  few  exceptions.  The  Anglican 
Church,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  contained  some  bright  ex¬ 
amples  of  learning  and  holy  living,  but  it  was  not  generally 
conspicuous  for  its  cure  of  souls.  ^Vliile  Warburton  was 
‘  hiving  knowledge  Avith  each  studious  year,’  the  majority  of 
his  clerical  brethren  Avere,  if  in  London,  attending  levees,  or, 
if  in  the  country,  hunting  AA'ith  the  squire  in  the  morning,  and 
drinking  the  squire’s  October  iu  the  evening.  Of  parsons  not 
so  highly  favoured,  the  tavern  Avas  the  club,  and  the  squire’s 
lawyer,  bailiff,  and  huntsman  Avere  the  companions.  Clerical 
zeal  appeared  in  abusing  Wesley  and  Whitfield  ;  clerical  learn¬ 
ing  in  sermons  Avhich  sent  the  hearers  of  them  to  sleep ;  and 
clerical  charity  in  thinking  no  evil  of  such  as  resorted  to  the 
parish  church  on  the  day  of  rest  and  frequented  the  parish  ale¬ 
house  on  the  days  of  labour.  We  do  not  apologise  for  Warbur- 
ton’s  deficiencies  as  ‘  steward  and  minister ;  ’  but  if  it  is  not 
well  to  leave  the  sheep  in  the  Avildemess,  even  that  is  better 
than  leading  them  to  the  tavern. 

It  is  not  certain  whether  he  ever  resided  at  Greasely,  Avhich, 
indeetl,  he  held  little  more  than  a  year.  In  June,  1728,  Sir 
Robert  Sutton  presente<l  Warburton  Avith  the  li\'ing  of  Brant- 
Broughton,  near  Newark,  ‘of  the  value  of  560/.  a  year;  and 
‘  in  1730  he  was  appointed  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  pro- 
‘  bably  through  the  same  friendly  baronet’s  influence,  to  the 
‘  living  of  Frisby,  in  Lincolnshire,  AA'orth  about  250/.  a  year,’ 
Avhicli  he  continued  to  hold,  though  never  residing  on  it,  until 
1756.  lie  was  noAV  a  rich  man,  for  his  Avants  AA'ere  fcAv  and 
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liis  habits  were  almost  eremitical.  In  his  parsonage  at  liraiit- 
Broughton  Avere  s|>ent  Warburton’s  happiest  days.  He  was 
enabled  to  offer  his  mother  and  sisters  a  comfortable  home ;  he 
enjoyed  almost  nnbroken  leisure  for  study,  and  he,  for  a  while, 
awakened  none  of  the  animosities  which  embittered  his  later 
years.  In  any  reHew  of  AVarburton’s  character  it  is  always 
agreeable  to  regard  him  apart  from  authorship.  It  was  said  of 
(iarrick : — 

‘  On  the  stage  he  was  natural,  simple,  affecting  ; 

’Twas  only  that  when  he  was  off  he  was  acting.’ 

The  reverse  may  be  said  of  AA’arburton.  Before  the  public  he 
was  violent  and  supercilious  to  a  degree  beyond  that  of  Joseph 
Scaliger,  and  in  a  measure  scarcely  exceeded  by  Scioppius. 
His  scolding  in  English  was  on  a  par  with  their  railing  in 
Latin.  Nor  did  he  disdain  petty  tricks  or  mean  advantages, 
when  by  employing  them  he  could  get  the  better  of  an  op|)o- 
nent  or  appease  his  own  hunger  for  praise.  In  private  with 
his  friends  he  was  natural,  easy,  unpretending,  as  ready  to 
listen  as  to  talk,  as  willing  to  receive  as  to  impart  knowl^gc. 
In  the  family  circle  he  was  a  pious  and  loving  son,  a  kind  and 
liberal  brother  a  fond  if  not  a  discreet  father,  and  an  indul¬ 
gent,  his  enemies  averred  an  obedient,  husband.  He  describes 
himself  as  melancholy  in  temperament,  hut  we  suspect  that  his 
sedentary  habits,  though  he  was  one  of  the  most  abstinent 
of  men,  had  much  to  do  with  his  occasional  fits  of  depression. 
His  family  not  liking,  or  j)erhaps  not  daring,  to  abridge  his 
studies,  were  wont  to  employ  little  arts  for  his  benefit.  ‘  Fearful 
‘  that  such  continuance  of  study  must  at  length  bring  on 
‘  disease,  his  mother  and  sisters  would  sometimes  invite  them- 
‘  selves  to  take  coffee  in  his  library  >vith  him  after  dinner,  and 
‘  contrived  to  make  tbeir  stay  with  him  as  long  as  |Kissible ; 

‘  but  when  they  retired  they  always  found  that  he  returned 
‘  again  to  his  books,  and  continued  at  them  till  the  demands  of 
‘  sleep  obliged  him  to  retire.’ 

AA’e  must  not  quit  AA'arbnrton’s  family  circle  for  the  stormy 
region  of  his  literary  life  without  some  notice  of  his  extraor¬ 
dinary  theory  of  what  constitutes  a  good  ndfe,  and  also  some 
account  of  Mrs.  AA'^arburton.  Just  a  year  before  he  quitted 
Brant- Broughton  he  married  Miss  Gertrude  Tucker,  the 
favourite  niece  of  Kalph  Allen  of  Prior  Park,  near  Bath.  The 
name  of  Allen  was  known  to  cnntem|)oraries  by  his  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  management  of  the  cross-posts,  and  lives  with 
j)osterity  through  his  having  furnished  Fielding  with  the  ori¬ 
ginal  of  Squire  Allworthy,  and  by  Pope’s  couplet  embalming 
his  real  name, — 
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‘  Lot  humble  Allen,  with  an  awkward  shame, 

Do  good  by  stealth,  and  blush  to  find  it  fame.’ 

Pope,  when  he  introduced  AVarburton  at  Prior  Park,  meant 
only  to  pro\'ide  his  sturdy  henchman  with  a  useful  friend  and 
an  occasional  home ;  but  he  actually  purveyed  for  him  a  wife 
and  a  mitre.  Allen,  by  his  influence  at  Bath,  had  made  the 
elder  AVilliam  Pitt  member  for  that  city,  and  Pitt  returned 
the  favour  by  making  Allen’s  friend,  and  then  nephew  by 
marriage,  first  Dean  of  Bristol  and  afterwards  Bishop  of 
y  Gloucester.  Pope,  again,  saw  a  certain  fitness  of  things  in 
connecting  the  ex-farmer  of  the  cross-posts  with  one  whom 
alone  among  critics  he  held  in  honour;  and  after  persuading 
Warburton  to  projjose,  he  induced  the  uncle  and  niece  to  con- 
i  sent.  Mr.  Do  Quincy  admits  the  fact  that  William  Words- 

I  worth  married,  but  refuses  to  believe  on  any  testimony  that  he 

^  ever  courted  Marj'  his  wife.  We  are  not  told  whether  William 

I  Warburton  was  hard  to  persuade  to  do  what  his  adviser  never 

F  did,  or  whether  Pope  did  the  courting  for  him.  He  was  not, 

however,  one  of  those  who  as  having  eyes  see  not,  since  he 

Idescribetl  the  lady  to  Bowyer  the  printer  as  ‘  one  of  the  finest 
‘  women  in  England,’  adding  an  antithesis  becoming  ‘  The 
‘  Divine  Legation,’  ‘  to  whom  to  offer  up  his  freedom  was  to  be 
\  ‘  more  than  free.’  But  had  Miss  Gertrude  Tucker  seen  in 

1  time  a  letter  of  AV arburton’s  written  fifteen  years  before  to  Dr. 

Stukeley,  she  might  have  paused,  and  few  would  have  blamed 
her  for  pausing,  on  the  very  threshold  of  Hymen’s  temple. 
The  letter,  at  least  the  extract  from  it  given  by  Mr.  AVatson, 
is  so  extraordinary — so  truly  IVarbiirtonian — that  we  cannot 
deny  our  readers  the  pleasure  or  the  surprise  it  will  afford 
them : — 

‘  A'ou  must  know,  my  good  doctor,  that  I  regard  woman  in  her 
natural  state  as  one  of  those  odd  pictures  that  I  have  formerly  seen 
f  at  Oxford,  which  they  use  for  a  very  pretty  experiment  in  optics. 

!  They  produce  you  a  board,  on  the  plane  of  which  is  thrown  together 

^  a  great  number  of  colours,  as  it  appears^  with  the  utmost  confusion 

and  disorder,  the  most  visible  work  of  chance.  But  by  applying  to 
it  a  cylindrical  steel  mirror,  there  immediately  rises  on  its  bosom  a 
j  beautiful  reflected  form  in  all  the  justness  and  artifice  of  design.  A 

‘  woman  is  this  coloured  table ;  in  whose  ca[)ricious  and  variable 

3  fancy  discordant  and  monstrous  ideas  arc,  by  the  force  of  the  pas¬ 

sions,  whimsically  daubed  on  at  random,  which  present  no  mark  of 
the  workmanship  of  the  great  plastic  nature.  But  if,  happily,  a 
firudent  husband  be  applied,  he  does  the  business  of  the  cylinder. 
The  scattered  lines  are  now  reduced  in  order ;  an  elegance  of  design 
arises,  and  the  reflected  union  of  colours  and  harmony  of  light  and 
shadow  speak  the  workmanship  divine.’ 
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Biulaeiis  studied  as  usual  on  his  wedding-day ;  an  offended 
fair  one  bade  Rousseau  ‘  Go  and  study  your  mathematics,  for 
‘  in  love-making  you  are  an  idiot and  Gibbon  took  an  eternal 
farewell  (as  he  thought)  of  Mdlle.  Susan  Curchod  as  coolly  as 
if  he  had  been  discharging  an  incapable  cook.  John  Kemble, 
after  the  curtain  fell  in  the  evening,  forgot  that  on  the  morning 
of  the  same  day  he  had  acquired  a  wife  and  also  a  mother-in- 
law  ;  and  Richard  Person  spent  the  evening  of  his  wedding- 
day  with  a  learned  friend  without  communicating  to  him  the 
recent  existence  of  ^Mrs.  P.,  or  stirring  from  his  chair  until 
the  chimes  rang  midnight.  Whether  the  Cymon  of  Brant- 
Broughton  had  been  reclaimed  from  rusticity  by  the  Iphigenia 
of  Prior  Park,  and  therefore  recollected  at  the  proper  season 
he  was  no  longer  sole  and  single,  Ave  are  not  told.  The  match, 
however,  a])|)ears  not  to  have  been  an  ill-assorted  one.  There 
were  indeed  scandals  at  Bath  about  Ijdiigenia ;  but  inasmuch 
as  Horace  Walpole  is  one  of  the  circulators  of  them,  and  the 
city  of  Bladud  was  then,  Avhatever  it  may  be  now,  the  School 
for  Scandal,  we  shall  imitate  Mr.  Watson’s  discretion  and  not 
inquire  ttx>  curiously  about  a  certain  iVIr.  Thomas  Potter,  who 
though  he  were  son  of  the  Primate  of  England,  even  of  him 
who  Avrote  ‘  The  Antiquities  of  Greece,’  Avas  also  one  of  the 
monks  of  Medmenham  Abbey  in  the  days  Avhen  John  Wilkes 
was  Lord  Abbot. 

Of  this  marriage  the  issue  was  a  son,  Avho  died  of  consump¬ 
tion  in  his  tAventieth  year.  Warburton’s  schemes  for  his  son’s 
profession  are  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  betoken  a  slender 
amount  of  respect  for  his  oaati  calling.  ‘  Being  asked,’  Mr. 
Malone  has  told  us,  ‘  to  AA'hat  profession  he  should  devote  his  son, 

‘  M  arburton  said  he  AA'oidd  determine  according  to  his  ability. 

‘  If  he  jwoA'etl  himself  a  lad  of  go(Kl  parts,  he  should  make  him 
*  a  lawyer ;  if  but  mediocre,  he  should  breed  him  a  physician ; 

‘  but  that  if  he  turned  out  a  very  dull  felloAV,  he  should  put 
‘  him  into  the  Church.’  Dr.  Parr  once  delivered  himself  of  a 
very  similar  triad : — ‘  Of  the  three  professions  physicians  are 
‘  the  most  learned,  laAvyers  the  most  entertaining — then  comes 
‘  my  profession.’  Tridy,  ‘  our  common  mother,’  as  she  is  some¬ 
times  styled  by  more  devout  or  discreet  members  than  either 
of  these  most  learned  doctors,  is  very  little  beholden  either  to 
Warburton  or  ‘  the  AVarburtonian.’ 

Of  the  eighteen  years  (1728—46)  spent  in  the  retirement  of 
his  parsonage,  varied  by  occasional  visits  to  Lctndon  and  to 
Prior  Park,  where  there  AA-as  a  Avell-stocked  library  as  AA’ell  as 
abundant  leisure,  the  princij)al  fruits  Avere  ‘  The  Alliance  be- 
‘  tAveen  Church  and  State  ’  0736),  and  the  first  tAvo  volumes  of 
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‘  The  Divine  Legation,’  published  in  1737  and  in  1741.  It  is 
mucli  to  AVarburton’s  credit  that,  although  he  was  naturally 
impetuous,  eager  for  distinction,  and  conscious  not  only  of  his 
own  ])owcrs,  but  also  of  his  unusual  stores  of  book-knowledge, 
he  did  not  hurry  into  print.  He  was  nearly  thirty-eight  years 
of  age  before  he  published  any  independent  work  of  value  in 
itself,  or  weight  with  the  public.  All  he  uTote  previously  to 
the  appearance  of  the  famous  ‘  Alliance  ’  would  have  been 
long  since  forgotten,  as  their  author  desired  it  to  be,  but  for 
the  officious  zeal  or  malignity  of  Dr.  Parr.  That  pompous  and 
prodigious  pedant  did  more  to  injure  AA'^arburton’s  reputation 
by  his  unseasonable  and  uncalled-for  panegyrics  than  two- 
thirds  at  least  of  his  assailants. 

AA^arburton  pursued  so  devious  a  course  in  his  literary  career, 
that  in  order  to  be  intelligible  Ave  must  divide  our  brief  sketch 
of  it  into  distinct  epochs,  no  less  than  if  we  were  describing  the 
vicissitudes  of  peace  and  war  as  they  succeed  or  interlace  one 
another  in  the  pages  of  history.  AA"e  shall  accordingly  diA-ide 
the  ATarburtonian  acts  and  wars  into  three  principal  heads ; — 
(l)‘The  Alliance  of  Church  and  State,’  for  Avhich  he  was 
deservedly  praised  as  a  bold  and  original  thinker,  a  forcible 
and  logical  if  not  an  elegant  Avritei',  and  a  divine  Avho,  insisting 
on  the  necessity  of  an  establishment,  refrained  from  extra¬ 
vagant  assertion  of  the  power  of  the  Church.  (2)  ‘  The 
‘  Dirine  Legation,’  for  Avhich  he  was  both  deservedly  praised 
and  censured — praised  for  his  energy,  ingenuity,  and  multi- 
farioAis  reading;  censured  for  the  rashness  of  many  of  his 
speculations,  and  for  his  generally  ferocious  and  sometimes 
unfair  defence  of  them,  (3)  His  connexion  with  Pope  and  the 
*  Dunciad,’  which  will  ever  remain  among  the  curiosities  of 
friendship  as  Avell  as  of  literature.  Eight  years  after  his  pre¬ 
sentation  to  llrant-Broughton,  AVarburton  jmblished  his  first 
important  work.  His  name  survives  principally  in  connexion 
with  his  more  ambitious  one,  ‘  The  Divine  Legation,’  but  the 
benefits  he  conferred  on  his  own  times  and  |x>sterity  must  be 
sought  in  ‘  The  Alliance  between  Church  and  State.’  It  came 
forth  without  a  dedication,  a  singularity  Avhich  did  not  escape 
the  lively  author  of  the  ‘  Canons  of  Criticism,’  Avho  thus  writes 
of  it  in  an  appendix  to  that  sharp  diatribe : — ‘  The  first  edition 
‘  of  “  The  Alliance  ”  came  out  without  a  dedication,  but  was 
‘  presented  to  the  bishops ;  and  when  nothing  came  of  that, 
‘  the  second  was  addressed  to  both  the  Universities  ;  and  Avhen 
‘  nothing  came  of  that,  the  third  was  dedicated  to  a  noble  Earl, 
‘  and  nothing  has  yet  come  of  that.’ 

The  Puritans  had  maintainetl  that  the  magistrate  had  no 
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concern  with  religion,  because  the  Church  and  the  State  were 
two  distinct  soideties,  independent  of  each  other.  Hiwker,  in 
opj)osition  to  this  opinion,  had  asserted  that  the  State  in  every 
society  was  supreme  over  the  Church,  and  consequently  that 
the  magistrate  had  a  right  of  control  in  religious  affairs,  because 
the  State  and  the  Church  Avere  only  different  members  of  the 
same  body  politic.  Selden  and  Hobbes  nearly  coincided  in 
oj)inion  with  Hooker,  in  refpiinng  from  the  Church  strict 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  State.  Warburton  differed 
from  the  Puritans,  from  Hooker,  and  from  Hobbes  and  Selden. 
He  regarded  Church  and  State  as  two  contracting  parties  who 
had  formed  a  voluntary  alliance  Avith  each  other  for  their 
common  adv.antage.  He  adopted,  it  Avould  seem,  the  French 
theory  of  the  contrat  social  betAveen  those  Avho  govern  and 
those  Avho  are  governed.  Any  satisfactory  analysis  of  ‘  The 
‘  Alliance  ’  Avould  far  exceed  our  limits,  and  the  readers  of  Mr. 
Watson’s  volume  are  providetl  Avith  one  full,  clear,  ^nd  suffi¬ 
cient.  We  can  merely  afford  to  notice  such  |K)ints  in  AVar- 
burton’s  theory  as  mark  his  liberal,  and  for  the  time  bold  views 
of  the  relations  betAveen  the  temporal  and  spiritual  poAvers.  ‘  1 
‘  knoAV,’  said  liurkc  in  1774*,  Avhen  he  Avas  at  the  zenith  of  his 
intellect,  ‘  I  know  the  map  of  England  as  Avell  as  the  noble 
‘  L*)rd,  or  as  any  other  jKjrson ;  and  I  knoAV  that  the  Avay  I 
‘  take  is  not  the  road  to  preferment.’  ‘  You  knoAv,’  Avrites 
AVarburton  to  Stukeley  in  .lanuary  1739^0,  ‘  how  dangerous 
‘  neAV  roads  in  theology  are  by  the  clamour  of  the  bigots  against 
‘  me.’  The  cause  of  their  clamour  is  shoAvn  in  the  folloAving 
])assages  from  Mr.  AYatson’s  abstract  of  ‘  The  Alliance.’  First, 
he  maintained  that,  at  Avhatsoever  time  the  State  entered  into 
this  sup|H)sed  compact,  it  looked  out  providently  for  the 
strongest  or  most  numerous  among  the  existing  ehurches  or 
sects,  and  with  that  it  allied  itself,  granting  to  less  numerous 
or  less  n)bust  religious  societies  the  free  enjoyment  of  their 
opinions  and  forms  of  Avorship.  Complete  toleration,  hoAvever, 
could  not  be  granted,  since  there  are  sects  disjMAsed  to  injure 
the  State-religion  ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  magistrate  had  agreed 
and  promised,  in  return  for  the  acknoAvle<lgment  of  his  supe¬ 
riority,  to  j)rotect  the  Church  in  her  acts  and  support  her 
authority,  such  dangerous  or  restless  sects  must  be  curbed  and 
bound  over  to  g(K)d  behaviour. 

Here  Avere  unpalatable  conditions  for  a  certain  order  of 
churchmen,  and  for  certain  classes  of  dissenters.  The  one 
could  not  brook  Avhat  they  must  consistently  Avith  their  prin- 
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ciples  regard  as  an  assuni])tion  by  the  State :  the  other  could 
as  little  endure  what  in  their  eyes  was  an  arbitrary  exclusion. 
Shall  the  AjK)stle3  and  their  successors,  said  the  High  Church¬ 
men,  hold  their  doctrines  at  the  will  of  Ciesar  ?  Shall  we,  said 
the  excluded  dissidents,  be  treated  like  ‘  dogs  and  sorcerers,’ 
because  we  account  your  creeds,  articles,  fonns  of  ordination, 
vestments,  and  ceremonies  as  the  ordinances  of  men  or  the 
corruptions  of  Babylonian  Rome  ? 

Yet  more  unsavoury  to  some  prelates  was  the  tenet,  that,  if 
the  religious  society  which  had  allied  itself  nith  the  State 
dwindled  in  number  or  declined  in  power,  then  the  ‘  alliance  ’ 
became  naturally  void.  Such  voidance  was  inseparable  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  supposed  compact.  For  if  the  Church, 
owing  to  desertion  or  depletion,  became  unable  to  promote 
virtue  and  good  order  in  the  community,  and  to  support  the 
civil  jurisdiction,  as  she  had  covenanted  to  do,  then  the  State 
was  free  to  make  a  new  election  of  her  spiritual  partner.  Here 
Warburton  treads  uj)on  ‘  ignes  sup|K)sitos  cineri  doloso.’  The 
excluded  might  indeed  view  this  contingency  with  favour. 
The  whirligig  of  time  might  bring  its  revenges,  and  an  assembly 
of  Westminster  divines  once  again  sit  around  the  table  of  Con¬ 
vocation.  But  in  days  when  Wesley  and  Whitfield  were  adding 
thousands  to  their  herds,  how  might  it  fare  with  the  Established 
Church  flock  ?  If  the  wolves  of  dissent  carried  off  too  many 
sheej),  the  shepherds  might  once  more,  as  in  1642,  be  turned 
adrift  in  the  wilderness.  If  the  State  for  its  own  sake  must 
discard  a  sleeping  and  adopt  an  active  jjartner,  might  not  the 
successors  of  the  Apostles  once  again  be  reduced  to  j)rlmltlvc 
simplicity,  walking  where  once  they  rode,  and  sitting  at  meat 
with  Lazarus  instead  of  Dives  ? 

In  another  clause  of  the  com])act,  there  was,  however,  a  bar¬ 
rier  against  this  contingency — a  provision  against  the  danger 
of  establishing  a  church  on  the  principle  of  counting  noses. 
For  ‘one  reasonable  method  of  restricting  the  religious  societies 
‘  or  sects,  not  in  alliance  with  the  State,  from  injuring  that 
‘  which  is  allied  with  it,  is  the  establishment  of  a  test-law,  by 
‘  which  the  dissenting  bodies  are  excluded  from  those  offices  of 
‘  honour  and  ])ower  in  which  they  might  exert  influence  to  the 
‘  hurt  of  the  allied  society.’  This  argument  Warburton  sup¬ 
ports  by  decent  and  specious  precedents.  ‘  Such  a  test-law 
‘  had  been  very  judiciously  introduced  in  England,  in  the  reign 
*  of  Charles  II.,  as  a  security  to  the  Established  Church  against 
‘  the  Puritans.’  .James  II.  had  insidiously  proposed  to  abolish 
it,  not  that  he  loved  dissent,  but  because  its  abolition  would 
take  the  yoke  off’  the  neck  of  the  Romanists.  No  monarch  t)f 
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the  time  was  st>  friendly  to  complete  toleration  as  William  III., 
yet,  botli  as  Prince  of  Oraujrc  and  as  king,  he  was  averse  to  abo¬ 
lishing  tests.  It  would  be  unfair  to  blame  Warburton,  in  1736, 
for  not  viewing  this  question  of  test-law  Arith  the  eyes  of  men 
living  in  1828.  AN'e  can  afford  him  credit  for  toleration,  even 
though  he  considered  it  expedient  or  necessai’y  to  fence  the 
Church  Avith  oatlis  and  disabilities.  The  next  clause  of  ‘  The 
‘  Alliance  ’  Ave  shall  cite  is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  any 
in  this  remarkable  treatise,  and  certainly  proves  him  to  have 
been  before  his  time  in  his  conception  of  the  relations  betAveea 
Church  and  State.  We  again  avail  oui'selves  of  Mr.  Watson’s 
concise  and  lucid  abstract : — 

‘  The  superior  courts  must  ahvays  be  the  civil,  and  appeals  must 
be  allowable  to  them  from  the*  ecclesiastical,  otherwise  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  courts  would  form  an  imperium  in  imperio,  and  might  erect 
themselves  into  tyrannies.  And,  though  the  magistrate  does  not 
confer  the  ecclesiastical  character  (for,  if  he  were  to  confer  it,  the 
Church  would  be,  not  allied,  but  incorporated  with  the  State),  yet  no 
ecclesiastic  is  to  be  allowed  to  exercise  his  functions  Avithout  the 
magistrate’s  approbation  and  license.  Nor  can  the  Church,  as  a 
body,  enter  into  any  business,  even  in  the  convocations  which  they 
may  hold,  without  express  permission  from  the  civil  poAver.’ 

To  make  the  holder  of  such  opinions  a  bishop  Avas  a  great 
feat  for  the  eighteenth  century,  and  Avould  have  been  an  im¬ 
possible  one  for  the  seventeenth.  These  Avere  his  private  as 
Avell  as  his  published  sentiments.  In  1762  he  Avrites  to  Pitt, 
and  he  had  then  been  nearly  tAvo  years  on  the  bench  : — ‘  My 
‘  opinion  is,  and  ever  AA’as,  that  the  State  has  nothing  at  all 
‘  to  do  Avith  errors  in  religion,  nor  the  least  right  so  much  as  to 
‘  attempt  to  I’epress  them.’  * 

Bishop  Horsley  Avas  delighted  AA'ith  the  book;  Bishops  Hare 
and  Sherlock  AA'armly  applauded  it.  ‘  The  Alliance  ’  came  to 
be  talked  of  at  Court,  and  AVarburton  narroAvly  missed  pre¬ 
ferment  for  Avhich,  if  he  Avcre  no  better  a  courtier  under 
(xeorge  II.  than  he  describes  himself  as  being  under  George 
III.,  he  AV'ould  have  been  unsuitcd.  (iueen  Caroline,  in  her 
unmarried  days,  had  sat  at  the  feet  of  Leibnitz,  discussing  with 
him  the  perfectibility  of  man  and  the  providential  scheme  of 
the  AA’orld,  and  retained  as  a  wife  her  taste  for  such  sublime 
speculations.  Her  intimacy  Avith  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  had  led 
Tories,  clergymen,  and  the  elder  ladies  of  her  Court  to  regard 
her  as  an  Arian  at  least,  if  indeed  she  Avere  not  Avorse.  Hare 
had  j)romised  the  author  of  ‘  The  Alliance  ’  a  good  Avord  Avith 
the  givers  of  good  things. 

*  Chatham  Correspondence,  vol.  ii.  p.  190. 
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‘Her  Majesty  (Mi-.  Watson  says)  chanced  one  day,  in  the  autumn 
of  the  year  1737,  to  ask  the  Bishop  if  he  could  recommend  her  a 
person  of  learning  and  ability,  to  be  about  her  and  to  entertain  her 
at  times  with  reading  and  conversation.  The  Bishop  named  the 
author  of  “  The  Alliance  between  Church  and  State.”  The  recom¬ 
mendation  was  graciously  received,  and  the  Bishop  was  expecting 
every  day  to  hear  the  favourable  result  of  it,  when  the  Queen  was 
suddenly  seized  with  an  illness  which  cai-ried  her  off  in  the  midst  of 
November.’ 

Three  bishops  approved  the  book ;  not  so  the  clergy  in 
general.  Their  displeasure,  however,  did  not  lead  to  strife, 
for  Warburton  was  then  little  known,  and  had  not  yet  pro¬ 
voked  the  hostilities  that  occupied  and  embittered  the  remain¬ 
der  of  his  days.  But  at  a  later  jieriod,  when  he  had  irritated 
nearly  every  one  of  mark  in  letters,  besides  nettling  a  host  of 
dunces,  ‘  The  Alliance  ’  was  not  forgotten.  '  His  shrewd  an¬ 
tagonist  Edwards,  the  author  of  the  ‘  Canons  of  Criticism,’ 
m^e  merry  with  the  ideal  compact  between  Church  and  State, 
in  a  poor  sonnet  and  in  some  stinging  prose.  The  book,  how¬ 
ever,  was  too  good  to  be  hurt  by  mere  slingers  and  archers. 

‘  Si  sic  omnia,’  Warburton  might  have  been  what  he  aimed  at 
becoming,  one  of  the  most  effective  champions  of  sound  yet 
liberal  opinions.  It  is  much  to  his  credit  to  Iiave  been  aware, 
while  composing  it,  that  the  book  was  not  likely  to  gain  him 
j)referment.  Writing  to  his  friend  Stukeley,  in  1735,  he  calls 
the  subject  of  it  ‘  a  ticklish  subject,’  adding,  with  his  usual 
self-complacency, 

‘  Res  antiqum  laudis  et  artis 
Ingredior,  sanctos  ausus  recludere  fontes.’ 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  work  with  which  his  name  is  inse¬ 
parably  connected.  Should  our  estimate  of  ‘  The  Divine 
‘  Legation  ’  appear  below  its  merits,  or  irreconcileable  >vlth  the 
fame  it  once  enjoyed,  it  proceeds  from  no  want  on  our  part  of 
admiration  for  Warburton’s  genius  and  attainments.  Setting 
aside,  for  the  present,  objections  to  its  narrow  basis  and  para¬ 
doxical  argument,  we  believe  that  no  scholar  of  the  time  could 
have  conducted  that  argument  with  equal  vivacity,  or  sustained 
it  with  such  opulence  of  illustration.  Like  enchanters  in 
Eastern  stories,  Warburton  casts  his  spells  on  the  sands  and 
the  clouds,  and  from  such  shifting  and  unsubstantial  materials 
builds  a  palace  wherein  the  wayfarer  reposes  for  the  night ;  but 
when  in  the  morning  he  looks  around  him, 

‘  The  palace  and  the  groves  are  seen  no  more. 

He  stands  amid  the  wilderness  alone.’ 

Even  before  he  had  given  the  last  touches  to  ‘  The  Alliance,’ 
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he  had  c(tnceive<l  the  idea  of  ‘  The  Divine  Legation.’  A  proud 
and  liappy  man  was  he  when  the  vision  first  opene<l  ujhui  him. 

‘  Sistlinus :  hie  tandem  nobis  ubi  defuit  orbis.’  Here  was  a 
theme  in  C()mj)arison  with  which  that  of  ‘  The  Dissertation  on 
‘  Phalaris  ’  Avas  jxx)r  and  trivial,  and  Cudworth’s  ‘  Intellectual 
‘  System  ’  a  mere  episotle  in  philosophical  theology.  Here  Avas 
a  subject  grand  in  asjACct,  elastic  in  texture ;  a  home  at  length 
for  his  deA’ious  reading ;  a  magnet  to  attract  his  SAvarming 
j)aradoxes ;  a  hidden  treasure,  of  Avhich  he  alone  among  the 
sons  of  men  held  the  key. 

A  Avarm  admirer  of  Warburton,  long  after  the  grave  had 
close<l  upon  his  labours,  says  that  ‘  to  the  com]X)sition  of  this 
‘  jmxligious  Avork  ’ — the  epithet  is  not  ill  chosen — ‘  Hooker  and 
‘  Stilliugfleet  could  have  contributed  the  erudition ;  Chilling- 
‘  Avorth  and  Locke  the  acuteness  ;  Taylor  an  imagination  even 
‘  more  Avild  and  coj)ious ;  SAvift,  and  perhaps  Eachard,  the  sar- 
‘  castic  vein  of  Avit  ; — but  Avhat  ixjAver  of  imagination  except 
‘  that  of  Warburton  could  first  have  amassed  all  these  materials, 
‘  and  then  have  coinjAacted  them  into  a  bidky  and  elaborate 
‘  Avork  so  consistent  and  harmonious  ?  ’  This  panegyric  has 
but  one  fault — it  is  incttrrect  from  beginning  to  end.  War- 
burton’s  reading  Avas  enormous;  his  vigour  both  in  thought 
and  Avords  Avas  extraoixlinary  ;  his  logical  poAvers  Avere  remark¬ 
able  ;  and  he  Avas  unquestionably  endued  Avith  keenness  of 
vision  and  sharpness  of  Avit.  Some  of  his  guesses — that  of  the 
true  laAv  for  interpreting  hieroglyphics,  for  examjde — Averc 
eminently  hajtpy,  and  have  since  been  partly  confinned  by 
research  and  better  knoAvledge;  and  some  of  the  princijdes 
he  announced  or  maintained  Avere  in  advance  of  his  age.  So 
far  Ave  go  Avith  his  admirer,  but  Ave  protest  against  the  terms  of 
his  j)anegyric.  For  ‘  erudition  ’  Ave  propose  ‘  multifarious  read- 
‘  ing,’  a  very  different  matter.  ‘Acuteness’  he  possessed  in  no 
small  measure,  but  his  Avas  not  tlic  eagle  eye  of  a  Scaliger  or  a 
Bentley,  piercing  the  mists  and  integuments  of  error,  and  sur- 
])rising  dark  places  Avith  light,  so  much  as  the  faculty  of  seeing 
in  twilight,  and  often  of  fancying  tliat  he  saAv.  ‘  Taylor’s  imagi- 
‘  nation  ’  is  to  Warburtem’s  Avhat  the  robe  of  a  king  is  to  a  robe 
of  motley ;  and  as  to  AA-it  like  ‘  SAvift’s  or  perhaps  Eachard’s,’ 
AVarburton  AAas  rather  humorous  than  Avitty,  and  more  coarse  or 
grotesque  than  humonms.  We  deny  not  that  he  ‘  compacte<l  a 
‘  bulky  and  elaborate  AA'ork,’  but  the  epithets  ‘consistent  and  har- 
*  monious  ’  are  about  as  applicable  to  ‘  Tlie  Divine  Legation  ’  as 
Avitty  and  humorous  AA-ould  be  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  That 
celebrated  w()rk  Avas  founded  on  paradox,  and  jtaradox  Avas  the 
Cleopatra  Avhich  ahvays  ensnared  its  author.  Paradox  Avas  as 
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much  a  })ortion  of  his  intellect  as  bones  and  muscles  were  of  his 
btKly.  A  fact,  a  theory,  an  hyjmthesis  that  presented  itself  to 
him,  or  which  he  conld  present  to  others,  under  some  strange 
and  startling  shape,  or  was  of  so  elastic  a  nature  as  to  bend  and 
wind  through  infinite  analogies,  he  took  at  once  under  his 
jirotection.  But  theories,  laws,  and  facts  that  demanded  scien¬ 
tific  mcthcxl,  or  involved  accurate  learning,  wei’e  as  unpalatable 
to  him  as  a  Samaritan  to  a  Jew. 

AVarburton’s  admirer  has  omitted  one  commendatory  epithet 
which  he  might  justly  have  em])loyed  when  writing  of  ‘  The 
‘  Divine  Legation,’  and  that  epithet  is  ‘  amnsing.’  They  who 
take  up  that  work  for  the  first  time,  expecting  to  find  it  a  dry 
tlieological  argument,  will  be  much  and  agreeably  tlisapptnnted. 
Johnson  said  truly  when  speaking  of  it,  ‘  The  table  is  always 
‘  fidl,  sir.  He  brings  things  from  the  north  and  the  south,  and 
‘  from  every  quartei’.  In  his  “  Divine  Legatitm  ”  you  are 
‘  always  entertained.  He  carries  you  round  and  round  with- 
‘  out  carrying  you  forward  to  the  ]K)int,  but  you  have  no  ^nsh 
‘  to  be  carried  forward.’  If  one  be  not  particidar  about  the 
premises  or  coherence  of  the  parts — conclusion  there  is  none — 
it  is  a  singularly  ‘  amusing  ’  work.  Often  jierverse  and  always 
j)aradoxical,  AVarburton  is  never  dull,  exce})t  in  his  sermons. 
He  abounds  in  agreeable  surprises ;  keeps  the  reader  in  con¬ 
tinual  suspense  as  to  Avhat  the  writer  will  think  of  next ;  whirls 
him  about  in  cuiTents  of  analogies ;  blinds  him  with  the  speed 
and  brilliance  of  his  illustrations.  Nor  does  the  Bishop  re¬ 
strict  himself  to  Aloses  or  the  pagan  philosophers.  Alodern 
and  recent  authors  on  nearly  every  question  of  Church  or  State 
pass  under  review  or  are  caught  in  the  meshes  of  this  vast 
dragnet.  ‘  The  Divine  Legation,’  says  Lowth,  ‘  it  seems, 

‘  contains  in  it  all  knowledge,  divine  and  human,  ancient  and 
‘  modern  :  it  is  a  perfect  encycloj)a}dia,  including  all  history, 

‘  criticism,  divinity,  law,  politics,  from  the  law  of  AL)ses  down 
‘  to  the  Jew  Bill,  and  from  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  to  modern 
‘  rebus-writing.’  ‘  In  the  2,041  pages  of  the  unfinished  “  Divine 
‘“Legation,”’  observes  Gibbon,  ‘four  hundred  authors  arc 
‘  quoted,  from  St.  Austin  down  to  Scarron  and  Rabelais.’  The 
digressions  are  out  of  all  pro})ortion  to  the  main  argument.  The 
author  makes,  where  he  cannot  find,  occasion  to  deviate  from  the 
straight  path.  His  work  is  the  most  exti-aordinary  of  literary 
kaleidoscopes — a  turn  of  the  wrist  conveys  the  reader  from 
Thebes  and  its  hundred  gates  to  AVhitfield’s  Tabernacle  in 
Tottenham  Court  Road  ;  from  the  Tabernacle  to  the  shrine  of 
the  mighty  mother  at  Elcusis  or  at  Sals ;  from  the  shrine  of 
the  Ineffable  mystery  to  Rehoboth  or  Ebenezer  Cha])el ;  from 
VOL.  OXXII.  NO.  CCXLIX.  C 
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the  Chapel,  in  a  dingy  alley  of  Loncltm,  to  the  groves  of  Aca- 
(lemus  or  the  wldcmess  of  Sinai. 

They,  on  the  other  hand,  who  take  ii^)  ‘  The  Divine  Lega- 
‘  tion  ’  in  the  hope  of  tinderstanding  better  either  tlie  Jewish 
or  Christian  dispensation,  will  be  greatly,  but  not  again  agree- 
.ably,  disapjKtinted,  It  neither  justifies  !Moses  for  omitting 
from  his  law  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishment,  nor 
coiToborates  Paul  or  the  Evangelists  for  asserting  it.  It  is  a 
mighty  maze  without  a  plan ;  a  huge  storehouse  of  miscella¬ 
neous  learning  and  unconnected  or  even  spasmodic  thought. 
Coleridge  aptly  charaeterised  the  author  of  it  as  ‘  the  idea-less, 
‘  thought-swanning  Warburton.’  The  further  w'e  advance 
from  the  beginning,  the  further  off  the  end  of  the  argument 
apjtears.  Its  windows  exclude  the  light ;  its  passages  Icatl  to 
nothing.  Although  the  ‘  Ecclesiastical  Polity’  remains  a  frag¬ 
ment,  and  although  its  later  books  have  pr(>bably  been  tampered 
with,  we  can  discern  through  its  stately  exordium  what  would 
have  been  the  nave,  the  aisles,  the  corridors,  of  which  that  ex¬ 
ordium  is  the  portal.  The  ‘Apology’  »»f  Jctvel,  though 
laden  ivith  obsolete  ornaments  from  the  schoolmen,  does  not 
bewilder  us  by  an  eccentric  ground-plan.  The  ‘  Liberty  of 
‘  Prophesying,’  though  written  in  haste,  and  when  its  author 
was  far  away  from  books,  is  scarcely  less  onlerly  in  its  course, 
or  less  lucid  in  its  arrangements,  than  if  Taylor  had  been  sitting 
at  his  jtarsonage  at  Uppingham,  far  from  the  noise  of  war,  and 
surroundetl  bv  the  Fathers  and  the  Schoolmen,  and  the  tall 
folios  with  which  Rome,  Geneva.  Lambeth,  and  Westminster 
waged  their  dogmatic  wars.  Warburton,  however,  could  not 
move  on  the  ‘  solemn  and  sequacious  ’  line  of  his  great  pre¬ 
cursors.  lie  was  indeed  the  Phaethon  of  controversy,  and  his 
coursers  were  scarcely  more  obedient  to  his  rein  than  were 
‘  Pvroeis,  Eous,  et  ..Ethon  ’  to  that  of  the  son  of  Clyincne. 

‘  Expatiantur  equi ;  nulloqne  inhlbente  per  auras 
Ignotae  regionis  eunt :  quaque  impetus  egit 
Ilac  sine  lege  ruunt,  rapiuntque  per  aetbera  currum. 

£t  modo  summa  petuut,  modo  per  decliva  viasque 
Praecipites  spatio  terra;  propiore  feruntur.’ 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  author  and  his  w’ork,  that  while 
the  main  object  of  it  attracted  little  attention,  when  it  did  not 
awaken  grave  suspici(»ns  of  his  faith,  the  epistnles  excited  lively 
interest.  Among  these  the  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  design 
(tf  the  ‘  Eleusinian  Mysteries  ’  was  just  the  sort  of  lure  that 
Warburton’s  ever-swanning  fancy  was  certain  to  catch — the 
gloaming  light  in  tvhich  he  delighted  to  walk.  The  subject 
was  without  beginning  or  end.  Any  tiassage  of  almost  any 
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writer,  whether  he  had  eoinposetl  an  Orphic  hymn  or  a  philo¬ 
sophical  (lialo<iue,  whether  he  were  a  ritualist  or  a  lawgiver, 
might  be  sti’ained  or  coaxed  into  an  illustration  of  the  great 
secret.  Seneca  was  not  tiw)  hetivy,  or  Plautus  t*M)  light,  for  an 
auxiliary.  There  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  a  sort  of  craze  * 
in  the  last  century  on  the  theme  of  mythoh>gical  enigmas — a 
craze  that  passed  over  the  houses  of  the  tnie  Israelites  in 
philology,  such  as  Hentley,  but  terribly  vexed  such  Egyptians  as 
Pryant  and  Warhurton.  A  treatise  on  Pagan  theology  Avould 
have  interestcil  the  learned  only,  and  after  a  while  have  reposed 
on  the  shelves  with  the  volumes  of  the  ‘  Abbe  Banier  ’  and 
(lehelin’s  ‘  Monde  Primitif.’  But  Warhurton ’s  aim  Avas  to  as¬ 
tonish  learned  and  unlearned,  Greek  and  barbarian,  through¬ 
out  Christemhnn.  The  attempt  to  solve  the  great  mystery 
must  accordingly  he  engrafted  on  a  stock  in  which  even  Turks 
and  JcAvs,  no  less  than  Christians,  had  an  interest — the  doctrine 
or  the  thcorv  of  a  future  state.  Pan  accordingly  lent  to 
ises  his  Avreathed  honi.  The  h(M)ks  of  Leviticus  and  Dcu- 
teromuny  A\ere  familiar  to  the  faithful  and  the  infidel.  Their 
author,  indeed,  had  no  particular  felloAvship  Avith  Cyhele  or 
Ceres,  Avith  the  pure  theism  of  the  Dorian  Apollo  or  the 
orgiastic  rites  of  the  Eastern  lacehus.  But  that  mattered 
little.  Moses  Avas  a  legislator  and  a  ritualist;  his  religion,  like 
the  com|)ositc  creeds  of  ChaUhea  and  Egypt,  had  an  inner 
shrine ;  it  veile<l  under  concrete  forms  abstract  truths,  and  had 
fed  equally  the  dreams  itf  the  Rabbins  and  the  speculations  of 
Philo  and  the  Alexandrian  sages.  The  most  ancient  form  of 
theosophy,  it  still  affected,  and  even  in  some  degree  shaped,  the 
sacred  and  secular  indity  of  the  ciAulised  world.  Here,  then, 
Avas  an  argosy,  freighted  Avlth  Avares  <»f  every  kind,  from  the  gold 
of  0])hir  to  the  heads  and  toys  Avhich  delight  the  children  of 
nature,  aAvaiting  a  pilot  bent  to  ex])lorc  the  islands  of  Alcinous 
or  the  great  continent  of  Atlantis.  If  there  be  among  our 
readers  anyone  disposed  to  investigate  the  questions  Avhich  occu- 
])ied  Warburton  in  the  last  or  Creuzer  in  the  present  century, 
Ave  recommend  him,  before  he  plunges  into  the  fog  and  SAvainps 
AA’herein  they  flcmndered  and  gi'opetl,  t(A  study  so  much  of 
Lobeck’s  ‘  Aglaophamus  ’ — it  is  only  one  of  three  sections 
of  his  book — as  relates  to  this  theological  or  mythological 


^  Eschenbach  in  Ins  Prefiico  to  the  Argonautic  Hymns  says,  with 
reference  to  the  Mysteries,  ‘  In  abyssum  quondam  mysteriorum  de- 
‘  scendero  videbar,  ((uum  silente  mundo  vigilantibus  astris  et  luna 
‘  istos  hymnos  in  manus  sumpsi.’  A  becoming  prelude  to  specula¬ 
tions  on  moonshine. 
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arcaiuiin.  If,  after  so  readin",  lie  iierseveres  in  the  seareli,  we 
shall  ap))land  his  patience  and  envy  his  leisure. 

Never,  jintbably,  did  a  work  intended  to  rank  among  the 
prupiignaenla  of  revealed  religion  end  more  lamely  and  im]H»- 
tently.  The  seventh  and  eighth  books,  though  the  materials 
for  them  were  collected,  were  never  written.  The  ninth  is  not 
merely  incomplete,  but  also  a  mere  patchwork  of  feeble  sermons 
and  ex])iring  ]>aradoxes.  It  is  im]H>ssible  not  to  sympathise 
with  the  author  in  the  disappointment  he  felt  and  owned  to 
friendly  ears.  When  in  gcxid  spirits  and  yet  hopefnl  of  ex¬ 
tricating  himself  from  the  labyrinth  he  had  so  ingeniously 
constmctetl,  he  ivrote : — 

‘You  judge  right  that  the  next  volume  of  the  D.  L.  will  not  be 
the  LAST.  I  thought  I  had  told  you  that  I  had  divided  the  work 
into  three  parts;  the  tirst  gives  you  a  view  of  Paganism,  the 
second  of  Judaism,  and  the  third  of  Christianity.  You  will  wonder 
how  this  last  inquiry  can  come  into  so  simple  an  argument  (!)  as 
that  which  I  undertake  to  enforce.  I  have  not  room  to  tell  you 
more  than  this — that  after  I  have  proved  a  future  state  not  to  be,  in 
fact,  in  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  I  next  show  that  if  Christianity 
be  true,  it  could  not  possibly  be  there  ;  and  this  necessitates  mo  to 
explain  the  nature  of  Christianity,  with  which  the  whole  ends.’ 

The  end  never  came,  but  many  things  came  that  harassed 
Warburtnn's  days,  and  exhausted  his  intellect.  Far  from  being 
accounted  a  champion  of  the  faith,  he  Avas  suspected  of  being 
its  assailant.  His  temerity  shocked  many  pious  minds,  and 
surprised  even  infidels.  Dr.  Balguy,  who  admired  and  did 
justice  to  Warburton,  confessed  to  him  that  ‘there  Avas  one 
‘  thing  in  the  argument  of  “  The  Divine  Legation  ”  that  stuck 
‘  more  Avith  candid  men  than  all  the  rest — h«»AV  a  religion, 
‘  Avithont  a  future  state,  could  be  AAorthy  of  God  I  ’  Churchill, 
Avho  neither  did  him  justice  nor  admired  him,  Avrites : — 

‘  To  make  himself  a  man  of  note. 

He  in  defence  of  Scripture  Avrote : 

So  long  he  Avrote,  and  long  about  it. 

That  e’en  believers  ’gan  to  doubt  it.’ 

Warburton  laid  the  blame  of  his  failure  on  the  clergy.  ‘  If 
‘  indeed  the  published  volumes  of  the  D.  L.  be  so  Aveak  and 
‘  mischievous  as  they  supjxtse,  I  Avill  not  add  to  the  offence 
‘  given  them  by  adding  any  more.’  In  a  letter  to  Birch — ‘  busy 
‘  Tom  Birch,’  as  Johnson  called  him — he  paints  his  feelings 
more  sincerely : — 

‘  I  Avas  so  disgusted  with  an  old  subject,  that  I  had  deferred  it 
from  month  to  month,  and  from  year  to  year.’  ‘  Distractions  of 
various  kinds,  inseparable  from  human  life,  joined  Avith  a  naturally 
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inclanclioly  liabit,  contribute  greatly  to  increase  my  indolence.  This 
makes  my  reading  wild  and  desultory  ;  and  I  seek  refuge  from  the 
uneasiness  of  thought,  from  auy  book,  let  it  be  what  it  will.  By  my 
manner  of  writing  upon  subjects,  you  would  naturally  imagine  they 
afford  me  pleasure  and  attach  me  thoroughly.  I  will  assure  you  no.’ 

The  builder  of  Habcl  folded  his  hands  Avith  a  painful  sense  of 
having  laboured  in  vain. 

In  this  unlucky  ninth  volinnc  AVaidmrton,  never  very  con¬ 
sistent,  surpa.s.ses  even  his  former  caprices.  In  one  jwissage  he 
says  that  St.  Paul  Avas  not  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
HebreAvs — in  another  that  he  Avas.  He  exjdains  a  verse  in 
that  Epistle  on  the  subject  of  Aloses  and  the  Tabernacle,  other- 
Avise  than  he  had  explained  it  in  an  earlier  volume  of  the  same 
Avork.  He  even  contradicts  in  the  concluding  book  the  general 
argument  of  ‘  The  Divine  Legation  ’  as  he  had  stated  it  in  the 
first.  These,  indeed,  are  symptoms  of  the  distractions  of  Avhich 
he  complains.  But  Avhat  Avere  those  distractions  ? — not  anxiety 
for  the  morroAv,  for  his  means  were  sufficient;  nor  domestic 
infelicity,  for  if  Mrs.  AVarburton  occasionally  teasetl  him,  and 
she  Avas  but  mortal  and  a  Avife,  such  ‘  affiiction  ’ — we  suggest, 
but  do  not  affirm  its  existence — ‘  enduretl  but  for  a  moment.’ 
She  Avas  no  Airs.  Hooker,  leaving  him,  Avhen  she  Avas  gadding 
abroad,  to  rock  the  cradle  at  home;  no  Airs.  Casaubon,  per¬ 
ennially  adding  an  arroAv  to  his  (piiver ;  nor  a  Airs.  .Vlbert 
Durer,  rating  him  for  indolence  Avhile  he  Avas  Avorn  Avith 
labour;  ntir  Avas  she  a  learned  dame,  like  the  blue-sto'*king 
in  ‘  Juvenal,’  sleepless  herself,  f«)rbidding  her  husband  to 
slumber ; — 

‘  Quie,  quum  cliscumberc  coepit, 

Laudat  Virgilium,  periturm  ignoscit  Elissaj, 

Committit  vates  ct  comparat.’ 

Neither  had  he  reason  tt>  complain  of  desertion  or  disloyalty 
on  the  ]>art  of  friends,  although  he  sorely  tried  their  patience. 
His  distractions  may  therefore  be  ascribed  juirtly  to  the  having 
discovered  that  it  is  easy  to  start  a  paradox,  difficult  to  pursue, 
yet  more  hard  to  defend,  and  imjKjssible  t«t  conclude  it ;  and 
partly,  as  Air.  D’Israeli  suggests,  to  ‘  the  controversies  he  had 
‘  kindled,  and  the  }M)lemical  battles  he  had  raised  about  him. 
‘  IIoAveyer  boldly  he  attacked  in  return,  his  heart  often 
‘  sickene<l  in  ]>rivacy;  for  lutAv  often  must  he  have  beheld  his 
‘  noble  and  his  Avhimsical  edifices  built  on  sands  Avhich  the 
‘  Avaters  Avere  perpetually  eating  into!’  Perhaps  also  Pope’s 
dying  injunction  to  proceed  Avith  ‘  The  Divine  Legation  ’ 
Avelghed  upon  his  spirits.  ‘  Your  reputation,’  said  his  illustrious 
friend,  ‘  as  Avell  as  your  duty,  is  concerned  in  it.’ 
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The  ba^is  on  which  the  ‘  magnuin  opus’  rested  may  be  exhi¬ 
bited  in  someM'hat  of*  a  syllogistic  form.  The  major  proj»osition 
is,  that  no  religion,  unless  it  have  a  divine  origin,  can  affltnl  to 
dispense  with  the  dwtrine  of  future  rewaitls  and  jmnishments ; 
the  minor  is  that  the  Mosaic  dis[)ensation  docs  not  contain  that 
doctrine ;  the  conclusion  therefore  is  that  it  must  be  divine, 
since  otherwise  it  must  have  included  ‘  com))ensation.’  A 
hearer  of  one  of  Dr.  Parr's  sesquij)edalian  sermons,  being  asked 
her  opinion  of  it  (the  critic  was  a  female  well  stricken  in  years), 
irreverently  replied  that  ‘  the  learned  doctor  went  on  riddle- 
‘  ramhliny  as  usual.’  Perhaps,  had  she  been  among  Warbur- 
ton’s  readers,  she  might  have  coined  that  expressive  epithet 
some  half  a  century  earlier.  For  the  supjMjsed  syllogism  reads 
very  much  like  the  riddles  that  usetl  to  be  propounded  ui  ‘  The 
‘  Lady’s  Magazine;’  and  of  Warburton’s  rambling  jwopensities 
we  have  already  s|)oken.  Certain  awkward  consequences  at- 
tendetl  iqxm  the  title  itself  of  the  ‘  magnum  opus :  ’  ‘  The 
‘  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  demonstratetl— the  omission  of 
‘  a  future  state.’  All  i)ther  ancient  religions,  however  false, 
cruel,  ‘earthly,  sensual,  and  devilish’  they  may  have  been,  make 
a  moral  provision  for  mankind — the  ])rospect  of  final  comi)ensa- 
tion  for  giM)d  or  evil  works  done  in  the  flesh.  Was  the  Hebrew 
legislator  then  less  considerate  than  the  founders  of  the  ancient 
and  elaborate  religions  of  Indostan, — than  the  Sabicans  of 
Chaldaja, — than  the  |)olythcists  of  Egypt, — than  the  priests 
who  proimdgated,  or  the  ])hilosophers  who  adopted,  that  com- 
pensattiry  tribunal  in  Hades,  whereon  the  judges  of  the  dead 
sat  in  j)erpetnal  assize  ?  Did  Moses,  like  the  Sadducees  cen¬ 
turies  after  him,  deny  a  resurrection  ?  Did  he  purposely  or 
ignorantly  deprive  death  of  its  terrors  on  the  one  hand,  of  its 
consolations  on  the  other  ?  We  can  understand,  though  we 
no  longer  feel,  the  amazement  excited  by  the  A\*arburtonian 
paradox  at  the  time.  AVe  believe  him  to  have  honestly  pur- 
]>osed  to  entrench  Christianity  with  new  bulwarks ;  but  the 
works  he  raised  in  its  defence  had  an  unf«)rtunate  resemblance 
to  curtains,  counterscarps,  and  ravelines  intended  for  attack. 

Thirty  years  after  AVarbnrton  had  astonished  the  learned 
world,  and  dlsgustetl  the  admirers  of  Virgil,  by  rei)resenting  the 
Sixth  Book  of  the  Aiineid  as  an  adumbration  of  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries,  a  young  author,  but  even  then  a  ri|)e  scholai’,  ‘  with 
‘  one  sling  of  his  victorious  arm,’  smote  that  airy  suburb  of  ‘  The 
‘  Divine  Legation’  to  the  ground,  and  ex|H)sed  the  frail  character 
of  the  entire  structure.  The  immediate  provocation  to  Gib¬ 
bon  came  not  from  AVarburton,  but  from  Hunk  In  1755, 
tiortin  had  published  ‘Six  Dissertations  on  various  Subjects;’ 
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the  last  ot‘  them  being  entitled  ‘  On  the  iState  oi'  the  Dead,  as 
‘  described  by  Homer  and  Virgil.’  In  this  ‘  Dissertation,’  he 
]»resumcd  to  recommend  ‘  diffidence'  and  ‘  civility’  to  Warbur- 
ton.  We  know  how  it  fared  with  the  envoys  of  the  King  of 
men  when  they  preached  forgiveness  of  wrongs  to  Achilles ; 
and  how  with  Hotspur  Avhen  commanded  by  liolingbroke  ‘  to 
‘  send  his  prisoners.’  We  may  imagine  accordingly  how  AVar- 
burton  felt  at  this  recommendation.  Aristarchus  himself  was 
indeed  silent,  for  he  had  now  a  Patroclus  at  his  beck  ever  ready 
to  don  his  annour  and  to  drive  his  chariot  against  overweening 
Tnijans.  Hurd  replied  in  a  seventh  Dissertation,  which  he 
entitled  ‘  On  the  Delicacy  of  Friendship,’  and  which  Gibbon 
does  not  scrujde  to  call  a  ‘  base  and  malignant  essay.”’  The 
pani])hlet  of  Hurd,  and  the  ‘  Critical  Observations’  of  Gibbon, 
Avere  l)oth  j  mblished  anonymously ;  but  no  one  at  the  time  doubted 
— indeed  it  Avas  hardly  concealed — the  authorship  of  the  one, 
though  few  guessed  or  cared  to  inquire  about  the  authorship  of 
the  other.  .Vt  this  day  the  episcopal  sneers  Avill  interest  no 
one  Avho  does  not  feel  some  Interest  in  AVarburton  also.  But 
the  ‘Observations’  arc  still  remembered  among  the  prolusions 
of  the  ‘  Decline  and  Fall,’  and  fully  merit  the  Avarm,  but  not 
extravagant,  praises  l>estoAved  ujKm  them  at  the  time  by 
Hayley.  Never  perhaps,  if  Ave  except  the  historian’s  ‘  Adndi- 
‘  cation’  of  himself,  was  there  a  more  complete  refutation  of  an 
Ingenious  but  unsound  theory.  Giblxm  alloAvs  that  ‘  the  learn- 
‘  ing  and  the  abilities  of  AA'arburton  had  raised  him  to  a  just 
‘  eminence  ;’  but  they  Avere  not  such  as  to  conl'er  ui)on  liim  a 
right  ‘  to  reign  as  dictator  and  tyrant  in  the  Avorld  of  literature.’ 
In  cooler  moments  Gibbon  regretted,  Avith  feelings  that  became 
him — and  it  had  been  Avell  for  AVarburton  coukl  he  ha,ve  been 
capable  of  similar  signs  of  grace — ‘  the  contemptuous  treatment 
‘  of  a  man  Avho,  Avith  all  his  faults,  Avas  entitled  to  esteem.’  His 
arguments  Avere  never  ansAvered.  ‘  The  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
‘  and  his  party  maintained  a  discreet  silence’ — a  discretion  the 
mt)re  signal  because  it  Avas  so  rarely  exercised. 

AVe  noAV  come  to  AA'arburton’s  intimacy  Avlth  Pope.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  it  requires  a  short  preface.  In  the  year  1726,  on  one 
t)f  his  visits  to  Loudon,  AVarburton  became  acquainted  Avith 
several  literary  characters,  then  not  obscure,  but  long  since  for 
the  most  part  Avholly  forgotten.  Of  these  the  chief  Avere  Den¬ 
nis,  Theobald,  and  Concanen.  He  had  better,  so  far  as  con¬ 
cerned  his  prospects  of  favour  at  the  court  of  Twickenham, 
have  consorted  Avith  the  honied  fiend  than  Avith  any  of  these. 
Of  his  brief  connexion  Avith  Theobald  Ave  shall  speak  presently. 
Of  Dennis  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  speak  at  all ;  his  name 
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having,  like  that  of  Ztiilus,  become  almost  proverbially  signi¬ 
ficant.  So  long  as 

‘  Fish  in  streams  or  birds  delight  in  air. 

Or  in  a  coach-and-six  the  British  fair,’ 

so  long,  thanks  to  Pope — assisted  by  liis  Aaron  and  Ilur,  Swift 
and  Arbiithnot — will  the  name  of  John  Dennis  and  his  ‘  frenzy’ 
be  remembered.  Of  Concanen,  the  celebrity  is  as  the  celebrity 
of  Bavins  and  ^Levins.  Yet  once  all  men  knew  him  as  among 
the  divers  in  the  mud  of  Thames — 

‘  True  to  the  bottom  see  Concanen  creep, 

A  cold  long-winded  native  of  the  deep.’ 

There  is  no  positive  evidence,  as  Mr.  AVatson  remarks,  that 
AVarburtou  at  any  time  was  in  league  with  Pope’s  enemies ; 
but  here  was  worshipful  society  for  one  destined  to  stand  so 
high  on  the  list  of  Pope’s  friends.  He  had,  indeed,  two  very 
narrow  escajtes  from  shipwreck.  Could  Pope  have  been  warned 
in  time  of  these,  as  he  would  have  deemed  them,  ‘  scurvy  com- 
‘  ]»anions’-^could  Samuel  Johnson  have  peeped  into  some  of 
AVarburton’s  lettei’s  about  the  year  1735 — AVarburton,  instead 
of  editing  and  annotating  the  ‘  Dunciad,’  would  have  figured  in 
it,  and  Bt)swell  have  chiimicled  one  more  fulminating  epigram. 
Deorum  injuriic  Diis  cune.  Divines  may  fall  out;  a  Jortiu 
may  expose  false  concords  or  false  quantities  in  Latin ;  a 
Lowth  may  pierce  a  sevenfold  shield  of  brass  with  his  ironical 
lance.  But  at  such  holy  wars  the  profane  vulgar  laugh  for  a 
moment  and  foi’get  them  in  an  hour.  Not  so  when  l*ope  brands 
or  Johnson  knocks  down.  But  fortune  befriended  AVarburton — 
he  had  the  knack  (»f  slipping  inconvenient  knots.  lie  discarded 
Theobald ;  he  ceased  to  coiTespond  with  Concanen ;  he  gave 
Dennis  the  cut  direct.  Spared  by  Pope,  he  was  reserved  for 
Churchill ;  but  no  one  now  reads  ‘  The  Duellist,’  and  a  few 
j)ersons  still  read  the  ‘Jlunciad’  and  ‘  Boswell.’ 

Pope  and  AA'arburton  met  for  the  first  time  on  the  6th  of 
May,  1740.  The  ix>et  had  expressed  a  wish  for  a  visit  from 
the  divine,  ‘  to  whom,’  he  said,  ‘  he  really  had  more  obligation 
‘  than  to  any  man,’  and  the  divine  gladly  undertook  to  make 
his  bow  at  Twickenham  the  next  time  he  went  to  town.  The 
‘  obligation’  was  AA'arburton’s  defence  of  the  ‘  Essay  on  Man  ’ 
against  the  strictures  of  ‘  German  Crouzaz,’*  who  had  denounced 
it  as  ‘a  noxious  system  of  fatalism.’  Poj)e,  not  being  a  Calvin- 

*  ‘ - and  dashed  through  thin  and  thick 

On  German  Crouzaz  and  Dutch  Burgersdyck.’ 

{Dunciad,  iv.  197.) 
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ist,  but  a  Catholic,  -winced  under  this  charge,  and  j)erhai)S 
said  in  his  heart  that  the  counsels  of  Bolinghroke,  who  had 
furnished  him  w’ith  the  system  of  ethics.  Mere  as  the  counsels 
of  the  evil  one.  When,  houever,  such  an  Ajax  Telamon  as 
the  author  of  ‘  The  Divine  Legation  ’  shoM-etl  that  the  doctrines 
of  the  ‘  Essay  ’  could,  after  certain  manipulations,  he  reconciled 
M’ith  those  of  the  Gospel,  or  at  least  of  the  Church,  Pope 
dismissed  his  fears  and  took  his  deliverer  to  his  heart.  Writ¬ 
ing  to  him  again  from  TM-ickenham  (September  20,  1739),  he 
says — 

*I  received  M-ith  great  pleasure  the  paper  you  sent  me,  and  with 
far  greater  the  prospect  you  give  me  of  a  nearer  acquaintance  with 
you  when  you  come  to  town.  I  shall  hope  what  part  of  your  time 
you  can  afford  me  amongst  the  number  of  those  who  esteem  you, 
will  be  past  rather  in  this  place  than  in  London,  since  it  is  here  only 
1  live  as  I  ought,  mihi  et  umicis* 

Warburton,  on  his  part,  M  as  not  M  anting  in  smooth  speeches. 
He  is  said  to  have  addressed  his  host  at  their  first  meeting  in 
these  Avords : — ‘  Your  wit  gives  a  splendour  and  delicacy  to 
‘  your  sublimity,  and  your  sublimity  gives  a  grace  and  dignity 
‘  to  your  A\-it.’  He  must  have  imagined  himself  inditing  one 
of  his  famous  ‘  dedications  ’ — of  Avhich  Churchill  said  they 
‘  must  make — the  heart  of  every  Christian  quake  ’ — when  he 
addressed  such  turgid  btmhast  to  the  most  compact  of  Avriters. 
Pope,  hoAvever,  proved  to  he  not  more  particular  about  English 
compliments  than  Sir  Richard  Sutton  had  been  about  Latin 
ones,  or  j)erhaps  thought  that  the  Gargantua  of  learning  Avas 
not  hound  ‘  to  deliver  himself  like  a  man  of  this  Avorld.’  That 
Pope  Avas  sincere  in  his  admiration  for  Warburton  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt,  and  as  little  reason  for  supjAoslng  Warburton  to 
have  been  ‘  the  tremendous  comjtanlon  ’  this  clumsy  compliment 
indicated.  Hurd,  than  Avhom  no  one  had  better  opportunities 
for  knoAving  the  style  of  his  ordinary  conversation,  and  Avho, 
if  rather  a  precisian,  Avas  a  man  of  learning  and  dis¬ 
cernment — says  that  ‘  in  mixed  companies  Warburton  Avas 
‘  extremely  entertaining,  but  less  guarded  than  men  of  the 
‘  Avorld  usually  are,  and  disposed  to  take  to  himself  a  some- 
‘  Avhat  larger  share  of  the  conversation  than  very  exact  breed¬ 
ing  is  thought  to  alloAV.’  ‘Yet  few,’  he  belieA’es,  ‘Avished 
‘  him  to  be  more  reserved  or  less  communicative  than  he  Avas  ; 
‘  so  abundant  was  the  information  or  entertainment  Avhich  his 
‘  ready  Avlt  and  extensiAe  knoAvledge  afforded  them.  In  pri- 
‘  vate,  Avith  his  friends,  he  Avas  natural,  easy,  unpretending ;  at 
‘  once  the  most  agreeable  and  the  most  useful  companion  in  the 
‘  Avorld.’  A  glance  at  the  usual  circle  at  TAA-ickenham  may 
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help  to  show  that  Warburton  was  to  l*o|»e  what  Ilurd  says  of 
him  ill  general — a  useful  as  well  as  au  agreeable  guest.  Al¬ 
though  not  a  profound  scholar,  l*ope  was  a  person  of  much 
reading,  and  accordingly  well  able  to  aiipreciatc  and  to  enjoy 
the  varied  erudition  of  his  new  acquaintance.  Of  his  earlier 
friends  Arbutluiot  was  the  most  learneil ;  Swift  and  the  ‘  all- 
‘  accomplished  St.  .Fohn,’  |)owcrt‘ul  as  the  one  was  with  the 
pen,  and  eloquent  as  the  other  was  with  jien  and  tongue, 
were  each  of  them  tini  much  absorbed  by  ])olitics  to  have  much 
leisure  for  books;  (lay  was  more  a  child  than  a  man  of  genius, 
and  Addison,  perhaps  a  better  scholar  than  any  of  these,  was 
not  one  of  the  Twickenham  epterie.  There  was,  therefore,  a 
vacancy  in  that  brilliant  circle  which  ^^"arburton  was  ivell 
qualiiied  to  fill,  and  the  real  services,  as  well  as  the  willing 
homage  he  rendereil  to  l\)|)e,  recommended  him  at  first,  and 
before  long  endeared  him  to  his  illustrious  friend. 

Yet  their  intimacy  is  not  without  its  mysteries.  ‘Mr. 

‘  AVarburton,’  we  are  told  in  Spence’s  anecdotes,  was,  in  Pojie’s 
judgment,  ‘  the  greatest  general  critic  he  ever  knew- — the  most 
‘  capable  of  seeing  through  all  the  possibilities  of  things.’  Can 
this  have  been  seriously  meant  by  the  author  of  the  ‘  Essay  on 
‘  Criticism?  ’  Of  Pope’s  confidence  in  his  friend  there  can  be 
no  question.  At  his  instigation  Pope  added  a  fourtli  book  to 
the  ‘  Dunciad,’  and  made  liim  his  literary  executor  and  legatee. 
He  was  awed  by  AVarliurton’s  erudition  and  enlivened  by  his 
active  and  versatile  conversation.  Hut  can  we  believe  that 
he  really  admired  AA  arburton’s  style,  or  that  so  shrewd  an 
observer  failed  to  detect  his  literary  character?  For  Pope, 
however  superficial  in  Greek,  had  a  very  exact  knowledge 
of  the  niceties  of  the  Latin  jioets,  and  must  surely  have  been 
aware  that  wdiile  AA'arburton’s  acquaintance  with  either  Latin 
or  Greek  writers  was  unsound,  his  taste  was  on  a  level  with 
a  bullock-ilrovcr’s.  The  causes  which  may  have  led  Pope 
to  regard  ‘  The  Divine  Legation  ’  as  a  fi^a  davfia  of  erudition 
ai’e  obvious.  He  wondered  with  the  wonder  of  a  savage  or  a 
child,  because  he  was  nearly  as  ignorant  as  a  child  or  a  savage 
of  much  that  ‘  The  Divine  Legation  ’  contained.  AA'e  cannot 
help  suspecting  that  as  AVarbui’ton  began  their  acquaintance 
with  gi»od  service  and  extravagant  compliments,  so  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  Hatter,  if  not  to  fool,  Pt»pe  to  the  ti*p  of  his  bent. 
On  the  other  hand.  Pope  perceived  that  this  literary  leviathan 
might  do  hhn  yet  more  service  as  a  buckler  or  a  bravo  against 
his  enemies.  At  a  tune  when  the  earlier  btaiks  of  the  Dunciad 
had  nettled  and  stung  whole  coffee-houses  of  wits  and  small 
jKiets,  Pope  hired  a  tall  Irishman  to  follow  him  when  he  walked 
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abroad.  Wat;  A\'arburt()n  the  literary  successor  of  this  mus¬ 
cular  Milesian? 

However  this  may  have  been,  thenceforward  they  warred  in 
common  Avith  both  small  and  great.  The  poet  refused  a 
Doctor’s  degree  from  Oxford,  because  Oxford  Anthheld  that 
distinction  from  the  divine.  The  vice-chancellor  and  the  heads 
of  houses  Avere  describetl  as  Apollo’s  mayor  and  aldermen. 
Warhurton  again,  liaAing  Toes  of  his  oAvn,  bethought  himself 
of  an  ingenious  device  for  putting  them  to  open  shame.  He 
induced  Poj)e  to  AA'rite  a  foui’th  book  of  the  ‘  Dunciad,’  and 
to  commit  to  himself  the  composition  of  the  notes.  It  was 
as  if  Horace  had  taken  Lahiemis  into  partnershij).  Those 
whom  Warhurton  disliked — and  their  name  Avas  legion — Pope 
‘  hitched  into  rhyme ;  ’  and  those  against  whom  Poj)e  had  a 
grudge,  AN'arhurton  pelted  Avith  eggs  and  stale  fish.  The 
device  was  notorious.  ‘  I  thought,’  said  LoAA  th,  in  his  ‘  Letter 
‘to  Warhurton’  (]>.  41),  ‘you  might  j)Ossihly  Avhip  me  at 
‘  the  cart’s-tail  in  a  note  to  the  “  Divine  Legation,”  the  or- 
‘  dinai’v  place  of  your  literary  executions,  or  jullori/  me  in 
‘  the  “  Dunciad f  another  engine  Avhich,  as  legal  proprietor, 

‘  you  have  Aery  ijigeniously  and  judiciously  applied  to  the 
‘  same  ]mrpose.’  This  free-AAarren  of  abuse  Avas  greatly 
extended  when  Pope  appointetl  Warhurton  sole  projirietor 
and  editor  of  his  Avorks.  Into  his  commentary,  as  into  a 
common  reservoir,  he  jxAured  the  tributaries  of  his  AArath. 
That  Avhicli  originally  was  general  he  turned  into  personal 
satire.  He  fitted  many  caps  to  many  heads.  He  made 
dunces  of  AA-hom  P«)pe  had  never  heard ;  he  revived  or  opened 
quarrels  in  aa  IucIi  Pope  had  no  concern ;  and  Avhereas  Lady 
Mary  AV'^ortley  ^Montagu,  years  before,  had  dubbed  Pope  ‘  the 
‘  was])  of  TAA'ickenham,’  Po])e’s  editor  noAv  turned  his  A’erses 
into  a  hornet’s  nest. 

Neither  the  satirist  nor  his  commentator  limited  their  attacks 
to  the  ‘  rats  and  mice  and  such  small  deer  ’  as  make  uj)  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  heroes  of  the  ‘  Dunciatl.’  St)metimes 
they  struck  at  nobler  game.  If  it  Avere  fortunate  for  Po])e  to 
enlist  such  a  henchman  as  M'arburton,  it  AA-as  not  less  unfor¬ 
tunate  for  him  to  commit  himself  to  internecine  Avar  Avith 
Bentley.  The  cause  and  the  process  of  that  feud  belong  to 
the  history  of  Poj)e  ;  Ave  are  concerned  in  them  so  far  only  as 
regards  his  ally. 

In  the  complete  edition  of  the  ‘  Dunciad ’( 1743 )  appeared 
numerous  notes  l)caring  the  signature  of  Bentley,  and  a 
dissertation,  Avrltten  by  Warhurton  alone,  Ai'as  ])refixed  to  it, 
])ur])orting  to  he  by  ‘  Kichardus  Aristarchus  u]K)n  the  Hero  of 
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‘  the  Poem.’  Bentley's  inanuei*  was  not  hard  to  catch,  yet  the 
imitation  of  it,  both  in  the  dissertation  and  the  notes,  is  more 
remarkable  for  buffoonery  than  fidelity,  and  does  neither  Pope 
who  sanctioned,  nor  his  fdus  Achates  who  comj)osed  it,  much 
credit.  The  whole  conduct  of  A\’arhurton  towards  Bentley 
was  incongruous,  and,  indeed,  disingemums.  Him,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  real  or  the  fancietl  grounds  of  l^ope’s  en¬ 
mity,  Bentley  had  never  assailed.  -Unlike  Pope,  AVarburton 
knew  well  the  worth  of  verbal  criticism  and  philology,  and 
held  in  high  esteem  the  author  of  ‘  The  Boyle  Lectures  ’  and 
‘  The  Dissertation  on  Phalaris.’  diving  Mr.  W.  Greene,  in 
1738,  advice  on  his  studies,  AVarburton  directs  him  ‘to  make 
‘  himself  master  t)f  the  best  critics,’  and  signalises  among  them 
.losejdi  Scaliger,  Casaubon,  Lipsius,  Turnebus,  &c.,  ‘  but, 
‘  above  all.  Dr.  Bentley  and  Bishop  Hare,  who  are  the  f/reatest 
‘  7neH  in  this  irat/  that  ever  tcere'  It  had  suite<l  Warbur- 
ton’s  purjM»se,  however,  to  maintain  in  ‘  The  Divine  Lega- 
‘  tion  ’  the  genuineness  of  the  laws  of  Zaleucus  and  Charondas, 
which  Bentley,  in  his  reply  to  Boyle,  had  proved  to  be 
spurious.  I*erhaps,  also,  as  some  good-natured  friend  ha«l 
told  Pope  Bentley’s  o]>inion  of  his  skill  in  Greek,  so  one 
of  the  same  family  may  have  imparted  to  Warburton  Ben¬ 
tley’s  remark  on  ‘  The  Divine  Legation  ’ — ‘  This  man  has  a 
‘  voracious  appetite  f(*r  knowledge,  but  a  very  bad  digesti<tn.’ 
If  ever  one  man  had  cause  for  standing  in  dread  of  another, 
that  man  was  Warburton,  so  long  as  Bentley  lived.  Yet  it  is 
nearly  certain  that,  among  other  wild  schemes,  he  intended  to 
set  himself  up  as  Bentley’s  rival.  In  the  second  part  «»f  ‘  The 
‘  Divine  Legation,’  Warburton’s  rejdy  to  Collins’s  book,  ‘  On 
‘  the  Grounds  of  the  Christian  lieligion,’  is  mcMlelled  on  the 
celebrated  answer  by  ‘  Phileleutherus  Lipsiensis’  to  Collins’s 
‘  Discourse  of  Free  Thinking.’  In  a  hmg  note  to  ‘  The  Divine 
‘  Legation,’  he  strives  to  convict  Bentley  of  untruth.  We 
need  hardly  say  he  lalnnirs  in  vain.  Aristarchus  was  not  ])ar- 
ticular  about  justice  (*r  truth  in  his  litigation  with  Coli)atch  or 
‘  fiddling  Ci)nyers,’  but  he  was  as  scrupulous  in  dealing  with 
ancient  writers  or  texts  as  Porson  himself.  Warburton,  in 
this  as  in  so  many  other  res|)ects,  was  Bentley’s  opj)osite. 
There  is  always  a  go(Kl  deal  of  risk  in  controverting,  when  he 
does  not  touch  on  matters  of  taste,  an  assertion  made  by 
Bentley,  whereas  in  contradicting  an  assertion  of  Warbnrton’s 
one  rarely  if  ever  rijns  any  risk  at  all.  Bentley  often  keeps 
in  the  background  his  strongest  arguments;  and  many  »>f  his 
conclusi(»ns  rest  not  immediately  on  any  express  authorities, 
but  on  profound  and  subtle  combinations  of  the  materials  with 
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whicli  his  boundless  learning  su])])lietl  him.  Warburton,  on 
the  other  hand,  displays,  and  often  drags  all  his  forces  in  front, 
and  when  examined  they  prove  to  be  men  of  straw,  or  such  as 
desert  on  the  first  attack.*  Perhaps,  after  all,  love  for  Poj)e 
was  the  only  motive  for  AVarburton’s  hostility  to  Bentley. 
After  the  iK)et  and  the  critic  were  both  dead,  these  discredit¬ 
able  feelings  disappear,  and  in  the  jx)sthnmous  edition  of  Pope’s 
Avorks  he  expresses  a  Avish — and  Ave  do  not  doubt  its  sincerity — 
to  render  to  the  prince  of  English  philology  the  justice  he 
had  never  met  AA-ith  Avhile  alive,  and  ap])lauds  Hurd  for  ‘  his 
‘  generous  concern  for  the  character  of  a  truly  great  and  much 
‘  injured  man.’  I 

Both  from  the  notes  on  the  ‘  Dunciad,’  and  from  the  appendices 
and  supplements  to  ‘  The  Divine  Legation,’  and,  indeed,  from 
every  AA'ork  of  AVarburton’s  t)f  later  date  than  ‘  The  Alliance,’  it 
AV’ould  be  easy  to  cull  a  tolerably-sized  volume,  Avhich  might  pi*o- 
])erly  be  labelled  ‘  The  Beauties  of  Controversial  Billingsgate.’ 
On  this  field  AVarburton  far  outstripped  Bentley,  though  he 
too  Avas  no  mean  proficient  in  the  art  of  scolding.  Mark, 
hoAvever,  the  difference.  The  one  Avas,  in  all  cases  not  relating 
to  college  j)olitics,  the  assailed  ;  the  other  Avas,  in  nearly  every 
case,  the  suisailant.  Bentley  excited  the  fears  and  dreAv  upon 
himself  the  rage  of  the  clergy  by  his  })roposals  to  restore  the 
Xicenc  text  of  the  NeAv  Testament  to  the  rank  held  by  the 
so-called  ‘  received  text  ’  of  Henry  Stephens  the  printer. 
His  project  Avas  met  by  volleys  «)f  ecclesiastical  artillery.  He 
replied  to  Aliddleton  alone,  since  he,  in  allusion  to  the  re- 
(•ently-explode<l  South-Sea  scheme,  had  dubbed  the  ju'ospectus 
‘  Bentley's  bid)ble.’  He  exposed  the  ignorance  (»f  Le  Clerc 
by  his  extemporal  emendations  of  that  shalloAv  critic’s  edition 
of  the  fragments  of  Alenander  and  Philemon;  but  AA'hen  James 
GronoA'ius — a  Xantippe  in  breeches — and  De  PauAA-,  Avhosc 
character  Avas  as  bad  as  Gronovius’s  temper,  attacked  him, 
Bentley  folded  his  hands,  and  happily  applied  to  them  a  line 
of  Phtedrus : — 

‘  Multo  majoris  colaphi  raccum  veneunt.’ 

But  AA'arburton  had  fcAv  antagonists  Avhom  his  own  paradoxes 
and  petulance  did  not  originally  evoke.  Of  these  many,  had  he 
been  discreet,  he  AAould  have  disregarded.  Others  of  them 
he  had  reason  to  dread.  Jortin  Avas  not  a  pOAverful  foe,  but  he 

*  Museum  Philologicum,  vol.  i.  p.  8. 

t  Letters  from  a  late  eminent  Prelate  to  one  of  his  Friends,  Svo. 
p.9. 
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was  an  accurate  and  elegant  scholar,  well  informed  in  Church 
history,  and  (juick  to  detect  and  able  to  ex|K»se  Warburton’s 
slips  in  [diilosophy  or  divinity.  Heniy  Taylor,  again,  though 
his  jien  was  inferior  to  Jortin’s,  was  a  man  of  sound  learning, 
and  ‘  such  men  are  ever  dangerous  ’  to  omnivorous  readers. 
Edwards,  from  whose  *  Canons  of  Criticism  ’  we  have  already 
quoted,  was  a  harder  hitter  than  either  Taylor  or  Jortin,  and 
before  he  published  his  ‘  Canons  ’  he  had  convictetl  Warburton, 
and  that  at  Ralph  Allen’s  table,  perhaps  in  the  presence  of 
Gertrude  his  wife,  of  misconstruing  Greek  through  the  delusive 
medlinn  of  a  French  translation.  That  such  a  slave  as  this 
Edwards — who,  to  make  matters  worse,  if  jKissible,  was  not  a 
man  of  the  gowui,  but  a  man  of  the  sword — ‘  a  captain  bold  in 
‘  country  quarters  ’ — should  go  unpunished,  was  a  question  not 
to  be  asked.  ‘  Ad  leones — into  the  Dunciad  with  him  ’ — and 
there  he  is  even  unto  this  day.  But  not  even  the  pillory  will 
silence  some  varlets,  and  Edwards  survived  to  take  ample  I'e- 
venge. 

But  among  Warburton’s  adversaries,  none  was  half  so  formid¬ 
able  as  Lowth.  In  his  own  country  he  was  the  first  Hebraist  of 
his  time;  he  w'as  an  accurate  and  elegant  scholar  also;  he  was 
a  sound  theologian  ;  he  was  well  versed  in  literature  generally ; 
his  style  was  scarcely  inferior  to  Addison’s,  and  farsujterior  to 
Hurd’s ;  while  his  irony  was  little  less  cutting  than  Pas(*al’s. 
That  w'hich  Swift  in  his  ‘  Battle  of  the  Books  ’  writes  of  the 
duel  between  Bentley  and  Boyle  is  nearly  ajijdicable  to  the 
passages  of  arms  between  A\'arburton  and  Lowth : — 

‘  The  captain  (of  the  moderns),  whose  name  was  B — ntl — ^y,  was 
tall  but  without  shape  or  comeliness  ;  large  but  without  strength  or 
proportion.  His  armour  was  patcht  up  of  a  thousand  incoherent 
pieces :  his  helmet  of  old  rusty  iron,  but  the  vizard  was  brass.’ 
‘  Boyle,  clatl  in  a  suit  of  armour  which  had  been  given  him  by  all 
the  gods,  advanced  against  the  foe  with  a  lance  of  wondrous  length 
and  sharpness,  and  pinned  his  arms  to  his  side,  &c.’ 

The  first  offence  given  by  Lowth  to  Warburton  was  slight, 
and  easily  pardoned — he  detected  him  in  plagiarism  from 
Milton’s  ‘  Arcopagitica ;  ’  the  second  was  of  a  graver  and  less 
venial  kind — he  refuted  Warburton’s  opinions  on  the  B(M)k  of 
Job.  His  other  sins  against  the  majesty  of  Aristarchus  were 
without  number.  We  can  att’ord  room  for  only  one  of  them  as 
a  sample  of  the  rest : — 

‘  You  give  yourself  out,’  said  this  injurious  Bishop,  ‘  as 
‘  demonstrator  of  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses ;  it  has  often 
‘  been  dcim)nstrated  before:  a  young  student  in  theology 
‘  might  undertake  to  give  a  better — that  is,  a  more  satisfiictory 
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‘  demonstration  of  it  in  five  pages  than  you  have  d(*ne  in  five 
‘  volumes  I’  Johnson,  with  that  fairness  which  uniformly  ap- 
]>ears  in  his  ojnnions  on  Warburton,  thus  ])ronounced  his  verdict 
on  these  antagonists: — ‘Warburton  has  most  general,  most 
‘  scholastic  learning ;  Lowth  is  the  more  correct  scholar.  I  do 
‘  not  know  which  of  them  calls  names  best.’ 

This  sketch  of  Warburton’s  life  would  be  more  imperfect 
than  it  is,  were  his  labours  as  an  editor  of  Shakspeare  ])assed 
over  in  silence.  He  belongs  to  the  class  of  commentators -of 
which  Rowe  was  the  first  and  himself  the  last — that  is  to  say, 
he  dealt,  for  the  most  part,  with  the  then  received  text  of  his 
author  only,  and  made  no  attempts  to  explain  it,  as  Farmer, 
Steevens,  and  Malone  s<H)n  afterwards  did,  by  passages  from 
elder  or  contemporary  plays,  or  black-letter  literature.  With 
the  <lrama  of  Elizabeth  and  her  tAvo  next  successors,  War¬ 
burton,  Avith  all  his  reading,  shoAvs  very  slight  acquaintance, 
and  none  at  all  with  the  obscure  Avriters  Avhom  Farmer  Avas 
among  the  first  to  employ  as  interjweters  of  Shakspeare. 
^Varburton  Avas  an  annotator  long  before  he  A\’as  an  editor  of 
the  jxAct.  There  Avas  a  time  Avhen  he  Avas  pleased  to  be  on 
intimate  terms  Avith  Theobahl,  and  even  alloAved  him,  A\nthout 
any  manifestation  of  displeasure,  to  s|)eak  of  Pope’s  ‘  unpardon- 
‘  able  stupidity’  and  ‘  stark  nonsense.’  There  Avas  a  time  also 
AA’hen  he  AAas  gratified  by  an  invitation  from  Sir  Thomas 
Hanmer  to  his  seat  at  ^lildenhall  in  Suffol’K,  in  order  that  the 
diA'inc  and  the  baronet  might  interchange  thoughts  on  the  in¬ 
tended  Oxford  edition  (*f  Shakspeare.  Whether  Hanmer  or 
Warburton  sought  this  alliance  is  doubtful,  each  avening 
that  he  Avas  invited  by  the  other.  The  union  in  each  case 
AA'as  short.:  the  ]>avting  Avith  Theobald  ap])ears  to  have  been 
silent ;  that  Avith  Hanmer,  after  a  week’s  visit  to  him,  stormy. 
Yet  in  1737,  when  Warburton  Avas  already  meditating  his 
edition  of  1747,  he  informs  Dr.  Birch  that  ‘Sir  Thomas 
‘  has  a  true  critical  genius,  and  has  done  pp-eat  things  in 
‘  this  author.’  In  1740,  hoAvever,  as  aa'c  have  seen,  War¬ 
burton  Avas  introduced  to  Pops,  and  thenceforward  neither 
Theobald  nor  Hanmer  Avas  to  be  s^Aoken  of  Avith  civility.  Tlie 
one  has  become  ‘  the  plodding  Mr.  Theobald  ;  ’  Hanmer  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  ‘  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  art  of  criticism,’  yet  ‘  not 
‘  absolutely  without  art.'  The  invitation  to  JMildenhall  Avas, 
it  seems,  a  mere  device  to  entrap  Warburton — to  rob  him  of 
his  fine  gold,  in  order  that  it  miglit  set  otf  the  Baronet’s  lead. 
Hanmer  8  edition  sells  so  badly  that  Warburton  is  in  hopes  to 
get  the  plates  in  it  for  his  edition.  ‘  They  AAnll  be  of  so  little 
‘  use  for  any  other  purpose.’  Pope’s  edition  is  now  extolled 
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‘  as  the  best  foiuulatiun  for  all  further  improvements.’  The<^- 
bahl  and  Sir  Tlnnnas  ‘  have  left  their  author  in  ten  times  worse 
‘  a  condition  than  they  found  him.’  Mr.  AVatson  thinks  that 
‘  A\'arl)nrton  in  this  business  was  disingenuous,  not  to  say 
‘  false.’  AA’^e  think  so  too.  But  our  present  concern  is  with 
AN'arbnrton  as  a  commentator  and  editor — ‘non  tantas  com- 
‘  ]K)nere  lites.’ 

As  yet  the  art  of  puffing  was  comparatively  in  its  infancy, 
yet  it  had  taken  some  steps  towards  its  ])resent  perfection. 
AVarburton,  who  in  these  days  would  i>erhaps  have  employed 
walking  advertisers,  and  plastered  walls  with  colossal  i>roclama- 
tions  in  blue  and  red  letters,  availed  himself  of  all  existing  imple¬ 
ments  for  ushering  his  works  into  the  world  with  due  state  and 
ceremony.  He  sent  to  Birch,  for  his  ‘  Life  of  Shakspeare’  in  the 
General  Dictionary,  specimens  of  his  intended  annotations.  In 
1740,  he  inserted  another  notice  of  his  edition  in  the  ‘  History 
‘  of  the  AVorks  of  the  Learned,’  with  remarks  full  of  promise 
and  pretence.  It  is  curious  to  see  what  he  considered  the 
duties  of  a  Shaks]>earian  editor.  ‘  The  plodding  Mr.  Theobald,’ 
‘  the  ingenious  Mr.  Rowe,’  and  ‘  the  incompai*able  Mr.  Po^hj,’ 
have  done  a  little  to  ‘  restore  Shaksi>eare  to  his  native  lustre  ;  ’ 
but  they  have  left  many  siM)ts  and  blemishes  on  his  disk :  they 
have  been  blind  to  ‘  a  thousand  of  his  graces.’  Therefore  the  Rev. 
Air.  AA'arburton,  nKnlestly  deeming  that  ‘men  of  consummate 
‘  ability  may  very  Avorthily  cmi)loy  their  talents  in  so  laudable  a 
‘  task,’  ‘  has  best(>wcd  thereon  some  of  those  leisure  hours  Avhich 
‘  he  could  spare  from  the  duties  of  his  sacred  function  I  ’  This 
really  is  as  much  as  can  be  expecte<l  from  such  a  hard-working 
j)arish  ])riest;  but  such  devotion  to  the  ministry  docs  not  accord 
well  with  the  duties  of  an  editor  of  Shaksj»eare.  In  1743, 
AA'arburton  writes  to  Birch  :  ‘  For  my  from  time  to 

‘  time,  I  go  on  in  preparing  Shaksi)care  for  the  press  I’  AVhen 
the  edition  at  length  came  forth,  it  abounded  with  symptoms 
lK)th  of  clerical  zeal  and  clerical  amusement,  for  bating  a  few 
ingenious  suggestions,  in  the  j»ro]X)rtion  of  Falstaff’s  bread  to 
his  sack,  it  is  one  of  the  worst  among  the  many  bad  editions 
of  Shakspeare.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  an}’  man  to  have 
been  Avorse  qualifie<l  for  the  e<litorial  office  than  the  ‘  Rev.  Mr. 
‘  AVarbnrt<ni.’  He  had  none  of  the  siKJcial  lore  Avhich  ‘  ]»lod- 
‘  ding  Air.  Theobald  ’  ])osscssed  ;  he  had  n(tt  a  ]»article  of  the 
taste  of  ‘  the  incomparable  Air.  Po]>e;’  and  though  ‘  the  in- 
‘  gcnlous  Air.  R»»Ave’  laid  Shakspeare  under  slender  obligations 
to  him,  yet  he  at  least  had  the  merit  of  eliminating  many 
blunders  of  the  folios,  and  did  not  supply  their  place  by  blunders 
of  his  OAMi.  As  in  his  notes  on  Pope,  so  in  his  notes  on  Shaks- 
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peare,  he  lost  no  opjiortunities  of  visiting  his  enemies  with 
taunts  and  sneers.  The  spirit  of  Scioppius  was  again  let 
loose  for  a  season,  and  exhibited  no  loss  of  \irulence  on  its 
return  to  the  upper  air. 

The  extravagances  of  Warhurton  in  his  Shakspeare  are 
scarcely  exceeded  by  those  of  ‘Bentley’s  Notes  on  Milton.’ 
But  the  great  critic  fell  flat,  because  he  abandoned  his  proper 
region  in  philology,  whereas  Warhurton  played  only  his  usual 
antics  in  this  edition.  He  changed  not  only  the  words, 
but  the  thoughts  of  his  author :  he  made  straight  places 
crooked,  and  smooth  places  rough.  He  rejected  lines  necessary 
for  sense,  and  interpolated  lines  necessary  for  nonsense.  He 
made  such  ravages  in  Shakspeare’s  metre  as  a  boar  makes  in  a 
vineyard.  He  saw  much  that  was  not  in  the  author,  and  was 
stone-blind  to  much  that  Avas.  The  Queen  of  Scots,  in  his 
hands,  Avas  turned  into  ‘  an  allegorical  mermaid  ;  ’  the  phrase 
‘  majestic  Avorld’  Avas  interpreted  first  to  be  the  ‘  orbis  Romanus,’ 
next  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  ‘  Olympic  Games.’  Our  space 
forbids  us  to  weary  the  reader  with  his  monstrous  devices.  The 
proper  title  of  the  edition  is — ‘  William  Shakspeare  rcAA^ritten 
‘  by  William  Warhurton.’  To  Warhurton,  indeed,  Avhenever 
he  plays  the  verbal  critic,  may  be  repeated  the  words  applied 
by  Styan  Thirlby  to  the  laborious  Grabe — ‘  Criticus  non  fuit, 
‘  neque  esse  j)otuit,  utpote  neque  ingenio  neque  judicio,  neque, 
‘  si  verum  dicere  licet,  doctrina  satis  ad  earn  rem  instructus.’ 

Warhurton — we  now  turn  from  his  Avritings  to  his  life — in 
1746,  Avas  appointed  by  Murray,  then  Solicitor-General,  to  the 
preachership  of  Lincoln’s  Inn.  He  could  not  refuse,  but  he 
made  Avry  faces  at  the  preferment.  Writing  to  his  friend. 
Dr.  Taylor,  an  eminent  physician  at  NcAvark,  he  says,  ‘  Don’t 
‘  think  I  speak  Avith  any  affectation  Avhen  I  tell  you  in  your 
‘  ear  that  nothing  can  be  more  disagreeable  to  me  than  this 
‘  way  of  life.  Don’t  you  pity  me  ?  I  shall  be  forced  to  Avrite 
‘  sermons,  and  God  knows  Avhat  Avill  become  of  the  “  D.  L.”  ’ 
In  1750  he  published  ‘Julian,’  which  a  friendly  critic  terms 
‘  the  gravest,  the  least  eccentric,  and  the  most  convincing  of 
‘  his  AA'orks,’  and  of  which  Gibbon  more  justly  says  that  ‘  it  is 
‘  strongly  marked  Avith  all  the  characteristics  of  the  Warbur- 
‘  Ionian  school.’  In  1753,  he  AA'as  presented  by  Lord  Chancellor 
HardAvicke  to  a  stall  at  Gloucester ;  and  in  the  next  year  Avas 
appointed  one  of  the  king’s  chaplains  in  ordinary,  on  Avhich 
occasion  he  took  his  doctor’s  degree.  Archbishop  Herring  con¬ 
ferring  Avhat  Oxford  had  AA-ithheld.  His  stall  at  Gloucester 
was  in  1755  exchanged  for  one  of  greater  value  at  Durham, 
and  in  1757  Pitt  procured  for  him,  from  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
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the  Deanery  of  Bristol.  Two  years  later,  when  Warburton  * 
was  in  his  sixty-second  year,  he  was  appointed,  again  through 
Pitt’s  influence.  Bishop  of  Gloucester.  We  have  put  together 
all  his  higher  j)refenncnts,  ranging  over  the  space  of  eleven 
years.  In  the  history'  of  an  ordinary  divine  these  would  be  I 
important  events:  in  that  of  Warburton  they'  are  of  secondary  I 
importance.  Throughout  this  period  he  studie<l,  published,  ^ 
wrangled,  and  thrust  himself  into  nearly  every  quarrel  of  the 
time  ;  and  when  he  ])ronounced  his  ‘  Nolo  Episcopari,’  he  had 
long  been  the  most  abusing  and  best  abused  man  in  the  realm 
of  King  George  II. 

A  far  more  important  event  in  Warburttm’s  life  than  his 
promotion  to  a  stall,  a  deanery,  or  a  throne,  was  his  acquiring 
the  friendship,  or  we  may  more  properly'  term  it  the  vassalship, 
of  Dr.  Ilunl.  As  George  (iarrick  was  to  David,  as  Boswell 
to  Johnson,  so  was  the  llishop  of  Worcester  to  the  Bishoj)  of 
Gloucester.  ‘What  sort  of  man,  sir,  was  Hurd?’  asked 
Norton  Nichols  of  Gray'.  ‘  He  was  the  last  person  who  left 
‘  off  stiflP-topped  gloves.’  Seldom,  if  ever,  was  there  a  more 
characteristic  description.  Hurd  was  a  stiff  stately  personage, 

‘  a  terse,  neat,  little,  thin  man,’  as  one  of  his  college  contem- 
jKiraries  described  him.  He  wrote  stiffly ;  he  was  stiff  in 
opinion ;  he  talked  stiffly ;  he  w'as  stiff  in  his  canonicals,  and 
stiff  out  of  them,  if  indeed  he  ever  laid  them  aside.  He  kept 
his  neighbours  off  by  his  distant  and  lofty  carriage  as  effectually' 
as  if  he  had  written  over  his  palace  door  ‘  Man-traps  and  spring- 
‘  guns  set  on  these  premises.’  In  conversation  he  was  always  on 
his  guard.  His  curates,  w’hile  he  was  Rector  of  Thurcaston, 
complained  that  he  treated  them  with  distance,  or  rather  with 
disdain.  Mr.  AVatson  gives  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Hurd’s 
to  a  Mr.  Cradock,  regarding  an  intended  visit,  ‘  specifying  what 
‘  he  should  like  to  eat  and  drink  in  his  entertainer’s  house.’ 
Had  Charles  Lamb  seen  it,  we  might  have  had  an  essay  on 
the  ‘  episcopal  ’  styde  of  writing,  as  a  pendant  to  that  on  ‘  the 
‘  lordly  and  gentlemanly  style.’  Hartlebury  Church  is  not 
above  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Hartlebury  Castle,  where  this 
prim,  if  not  primitive.  Father  in  God  resided,  yet  that  quarter 
of  a  mile  he  always  travelled  in  his  episcopal  coach,  with  his 
servants  in  full-dress  liveries.  He  was,  indeed,  a  most  dutiful 
son  to  ‘  the  plain  honest  people  ’  his  parents,  ‘  a  farmer  and  a 
‘  farmer’s  wife,’  and  a  kind  if  not  an  affectionate  relative. 
But  stateliness  never  forsook  him.  His  brother’s  widow, 
a  good  dame  who  marred  the  king’s  English,  and  was  some¬ 
times  a  visitor  at  Hartlebury  Castle,  he  led  up  with  stately 
courtesy  to  the  head  of  his  table.  It  is  no  wonder  that  he 
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wore  stiff-topped  gloves  long  after  every  one  else  had  left  them 
off.  Hut  no  man  is  perfectly  consistent.  Stately  and  stiff  to 
every  other  son  of  Adam,  Hurd  was  supple  to  Warburton. 
Him,  after  their  acquaintance  began,  he  Avorshipped  with 
oriental  ceremony ;  him  he  lauded  ‘  veniente  et  discedente  die  ’ 
— in  his  eyes  Warburton  ct)uld  do  no  wrong,  nor  anyone  who 
ojtposed  Warburton  do  right.  He  ])raised  the  Avorks  Avhich  even 
their  autht)r  eondemned ;  he  exhausted  the  vocabulary  of  praise 
in  commending  the  Avorks  Avhich  their  author  approved.  One 
parson  ToAvne  Avent  by  the  name  of  Warburton’s  ‘  tame  jackal 
Doctors  Halguy  and  HroAvn  Avere  no  ordinary  lM)ttlo-holders ; 
but  Hurd  AA'as  a  more  obsequious  lion’s  proA’ider  than  Towne, 
and  a  more  serviceable  ally  than  HroAvn  and  Balguy  combined. 
The  soul  of  one  of  Menander’s  parasites  might  seem  to  have 
passc<l  into  the  cassock  of  a  Christian  prelate. 

We  hold  this  subservience  of  Hurd  to  have  been  among  the 
misfortunes  of  Warburton.  No  man  eA’er  stcKx!  more  in  need 
of  a  judleious  friend,  and  no  one  ever  had  a  more  indiscreet 
one.  He  cherished  Warburton’s  foibles,  encouraged  his  feuds, 
cooled  his  friends,  heated  his  enemies.  Warburton  used  his 
controversial  flail  like  Talus  in  the  ‘Faery  Queen;’  Hurd 
handled  his  rapier  like  a  msistcr  of  fence.  His  ‘  Essay  on  the 
‘  Delicacy  of  Friendship’  did  more  mischief  to  his  friend  than 
either  the  Avit  of  LoAvth  or  the  satire  of  Churchill.  His  keen 
sarcasm  drcAV  doAvn  on  his  oAvn  head  an  ‘  iron  sleet  of  arrowy 
‘  shoAver,’  but  many  of  the  arroAvs  ])ierced  the  Warburtenian 
cuirass  also.  To  this  malignant  Essay  it  Avas  owing  that 
Gibbon  shattered  to  pieces  the  Warburtonian  theory  of  the 
Eleusinian  Mysteries  being  discloseil  in  the  sixth  ^Tmeid :  to 
this  also  was  due  the  tremcndims  A'olley  Avhich  Dr.  Parr  dis¬ 
charged  on  Kiehard  of  Worcester,  not  Avithout  rehound  on 
William  of  Gloucester. 

The  life  of  Warburton,  if  Ave  take  into  account  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  jM>Avcrs,  is  a  disappointing  one :  the  close  of  that  life 
is  profoundly  saddening.  His  intellects  seem  to  have  decayed 
at  about  the  same  age  as  those  of  SAvlft,  Marlborough  and 
Southey.  Early  in  1771,  Avhen  he  Avas  in  his  sixty-third 
year,  Hurd  assured  iMrs.  Warburton  that  her  husband  AAOuld 
Avrltc  no  more.  In  1774,  Horace  Walpole  found  him  at  Glou¬ 
cester,  ‘  very  Infirm,  speaking  A\ith  much  hesitation,  and 
‘  beginning  to  lose  his  memory.’  In  the  next  year  his  faculties 
were  still  more  clouded  and  enfeebled  by  the  loss  of  his  only 
son  and  only  child.  From  that  moment  his  literary  labours 
and  even  his  amusements  ceased.  ‘  His  boy,’  he  said,  ‘  Avas  half 
‘  his  soul.’  He  lived  on,  indeed,  for  two  or  three  years ;  but 
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when  he  had  settled  his  aflairs,  and  j)ro\'ided  amply  for  his 
wife,  he  took  no  further  concern  in  anything  that  had  once 
interested  him.  The  voracious  appetite  for  knowledge  palled  ; 
the  restless  brain  at  length  reposed ;  ‘  memory  ’  at  last  ‘  had  its 
‘  full  fraught,’  and  was  swiftly  yielding  to  ‘  mere  forgetfulness.’ 
The  last  question  he  asked  w’as,  ‘  Is  my  son  really  dead  or 
‘  not?’  The  attendant  hesitated,  and  then  answered,  ‘He  is 
‘  dead.’  ‘  I  thought  so,’  said  Warburton,  and  soon  after 
expired.  He  was  buried  in  his  cathetlral,  but  his  death 
attracted  little  notice ;  and  he  who  had  drawm  on  himself  the 
attention  of  the  learned  world,  at  home  and  abroad,  during 
forty  years,  passed  away  as  silently  as  his  ancestors  who  had 
borne  but  never  made  conspicuous  the  name  of  Warhurton. 

The  silence  attending  Warburton’s  departure  from  a  w’orld 
he  had  so  often  disquieted,  was  prefigurative  of  the  fate  of  his 
works.  lie  was  almost  forgotten  when  he  died;  they  have 
been  neglected  since  his  death.  Bentley,  when  drawing  near 
to  the  term  of  his  equally  troubled  days,  had  yet  the  con¬ 
solation  of  knowing  that  his  edifice,  both  in  jdiilology  and 
theology,  could  be  materially  imj)aired  neither  by  posthumous 
assailants,  nor  jwpidar  neglect,  nor  caprice  of  fashion.  He  said, 
and  he  said  justly,  when  his  pen  rested  from  its  labours  and 
his  eye  was  waxing  dim — 

‘  Vixi,  et  quern  dederat  cursuni  fovtuna  peregi, 

£t  nunc  magna  luei  sub  terras  ibit  imago.’ 

But  Warhurton  could  lay  no  such  ‘  flattering  unction  to  his 
‘  soul.’  His  ‘  magnum  opus  ’  was  unfinished  ;  he  despaired  of 
it  himself ;  it  had  been  ‘  punched  full  of  deadly  holes  ’  by  his 
<>p|K*nents ;  the  a|M>logies  it  demanded  had  absorbed  his  time, 
and  he  realised  in  tlieir  full  bitterness  the  lines  of  the 
satirist : — 

‘  Amphora  coepit 

Institui ;  currente  rota  cur  urceus  exit  ?  ’ 
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12.  Eunacy  and  Law,  together  with  Hints  on  the  Treatment  of 
Idiots.  By  F.  E.  D.  Byrne,  L.R.C.P.  and  M.R.C.S. 
London:  1864. 

13.  A  Fete  Day  at  Earlswood  Asylum  for  Idiots,  June  16, 
1864.  By  the  Rev.  Edwin  Sidney,  A.M.  London:  1864. 
k  14.  The  Training  of  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Children.  By 
^  Cheyne  Brady,  Esq.,  M.R.I.H.  Dublin:  1864. 

T DIOTCY  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  fearful  of  the  host 
of  maladies,  wliich  pass  like  gloomy  shadows  over  the 
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brightest  sjxits  of  human  civilisation.  Its  intensity  has  also 
been  much  increased  by  the  impression  which  so  long  prevailed, 
that  it  was  almost  incapable  of  any  palliative,  and  certainly  of 
anvthlng  in  the  shape  of  a  remedy.  Modern  science  and  an 
enlarged  philanthropy  are,  however,  gradually  removing  this 
unhappy  idea,  and  are  showing  that  there  is  no  class  of  unfor¬ 
tunates  of  our  species  to  whom  enlightened  treatment  may 
be  aj)plled  with  a  more  cheering  hope  of  success.  In  this 
country,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in  America,  reports 
of  the  results  of  the  efforts  we  are  about  to  describe,  are  all 
equally  replete  with  assurances  that  the  increasing  physiolo¬ 
gical  and  psychological  knowledge,  which  is  due  to  the  re¬ 
searches  of  the  strong-minded,  is  gradually  becoming  a  great 
and  unexpected  boon  to  the  feeble.  These  feeble  ones  are 
also  showm  to  be  far  more  numerous,  both  in  the  Old  and  New 
Worlds,  than  was  generally  imagined,  and  may  in  ti’uth  be 
numbered  by  many  thousands,  nniking  an  a])palling  array  in  the 
ranks  of  mlserables.  !Mr.  Byrne  in  his  Treatise  on  Lunacy 
and  Law,  which  is  in  our  list  of  books,  speaking  of  idiots, 
says:  ‘  That  there  are  thousands  of  such  is  fully  borne  out 
‘  by  the  ReiK)rt  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  (1862-3),  where  it 
‘  appears  that  on  the  1st  of  January  1862,  there  w'ere  in  649 
‘  unions  and  paiashes  34,271  insane  of  whom  18,311 

‘were  idiots’  (p.  12).  Now,  tlnnigh  the  idiot  requires  a 
special  treatment,  and  one  totally  distinct  from  the  lunatic, 
being  in  fact  absolutely  injured  by  his  contact  with  the  insane, 
yet  the  oidy  place  provided  for  him  is  the  county  asylum, 
which  of  course  subjects  him  to  a  treatment  the  op|)osite  of 
being  suitable.  From  )>age  20  of  the  same  report,  it  aj)pears 
that  a  new  statute  ha.s  been  enactetl,  called  ‘  An  Act  to  ])ro- 
‘  vide  for  the  Education  and  Mmntenance  of  Pauper  Children 
‘in  certain  Schools  and  Institutums,’  2o  26  Viet.  c.  43. 
This  Act  enables  the  guardians  of  a  union  to  contract  Avith  the 
managers  of  any  institution  suj)])orted  Avhollv  or  in  part  by 
voluntary  contributions,  for  the  education  of  idiotic  persons, 
and  to  |)ay  for  their  maintenance  and  education  a  sum  intt 
exceeding  the  cost  of  their  relief  in  the  workhouse.  At 
]>resent  httwever,  such  institutions  are  by  no  means  in  sutti- 
cient  number  to  meet  the  a\  ant  of  them ;  but  hapj)ily  many 
intelligent  and  indnentiai  minds  are  nenv  beconung  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  and  alive  to  the  serious  duties  it  entails. 

Nearly  up  to  the  {)resent  time  the  miserable  idiot  has  been 
regarded  as  one  of  a  Pariah  caste,  rather  to  be  ign<»red  as  much 
as  possible  than  sought  out  and  succoured.  Till  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  idiots  were  regarded  either  Avith  superstitious 
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awe  or  abhorrence,  and  it  is  even  said  that  Luther  would  fain 
have  had  one  put  to  death  as  a  monster  filled  with  Satanic 
j)ossession.  In  1803  Abercroinby,  after  Fodere  *  and  Wenzel  f, 
wht)  wrote  upon  Cretins,  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  their  condition;^  and  in  1819  Dr.  Poole  communicated 
an  important  treatise  on  the  subject  to  the  Encyclopasdia 
Edinensis.  Light,  however,  broke  in  slowly  and  feebly.  We 
are  told  by  Mr.  Scott,  that  in  the  year  1839,  Dr.  Vosin,  a 
French  physician,  gave  in  London  some  Orthophrenic  lectures, 
which  were  apj)arently  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  attention  to 
an  institution  he  was  connected  with  in  France,  called  the 
Etahlissement  Orthophrenic,  which  was  specially  directed  to 
sufferers  from  mental  weakness.  Xo  interest,  however,  was 
awakened  by  these  lectures.  Mr.  Scott  goes  on  to  inform  us, 
by  a  quotation  from  a  German  paper,  that  ‘  the  instruction  of 
‘  idiots  has  succeeded.  The  problem  theoretically  and  prac- 
‘  tically  has  been  solved  by  M.  Sargent  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 

‘  Sachs,  first  teacher  of  the  establishment  (the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
‘  Institution,  Berlin),  and  this  solution  has  been  successfully 
‘  proved  and  acknowledged  by  our  eminent  physicians  Dr. 

‘  Barry  and  Dr.  Joseph  MUller.  So  fully  assured  are  the 
‘  Prussian  Govenunent  of  the  complete  efficacy  of  the  system, 

‘  that  a  portion  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  at  Berlin 
‘  is  to  be  permanently  set  aside  as  a  hosjntal  for  idiots,  where 
‘  tlie  most  effective  methods  of  education  can  be  tested  and 
‘  carried  out.’  In  September  1844,  M.  Sargent  had  twelve 
pu]»il8,  and  employed  a  master  to  assist  in  tlieir  instruction, 
and  two  females  to  take  care  of  them,  the  whole  being  most 
anxiously  attended  to  according  to  his  own  jjlans.  All  were 
imbeciles  and  some  idiots  of  a  very  low  grade  ;  but  in  time 
they  became  imjiroved.  Two  of  them  were  deaf  mutes,  and 
others  were  unable  to  walk  or  help  themselves  in  any  way  ;  but 
those  who  could  hear  had  more  or  less  learned  to  speak,  and 
some  to  sew,  to  draw  and  to  write,  while  several  played  about 
cheerfully  like  other  youths,  appearing  ameliorated  both  in 
body  and  mind.  A  ‘  deaf  boy  who  was  one  of  the  worst  cases, 
‘  washed  and  dressed  himself  dally  without  assistance,  walked, 
‘  and  even  ran  about  the  house  and  yard,  and  was  learning  to 
‘  draw,’  though  his  actions  were  not  all  exempt  from  the  a^)- 
pearance  of  his  malady.  Such  is  the  account  of  the  fruits  of 
M.  Sargent’s  treatment. 

The  large  work  of  M.  Edouard  Seguin  was  published  at 
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Paris  in  the  spring  of  1846.  It  had  been  preceded  by  several 
ftainphlets  by  the  same  author,  and  an  extended  notice  of  them 
appeared  in  the  j)ages  of  Mr.  Scott,  who  dedicated  his  book, 
from  which  we  have  already  quoted,  to  Lord  Ashley,  now  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  the  friend  and  promoter  of  so  many  phi¬ 
lanthropic  projects.  M.  Seguin’s  first  efforts  were  directed  to 
ten  idiots  in  the  Hospital  of  Incurables  at  Paris.  Their  suc¬ 
cess  received  the  approbation  of  the  Council  General  of  Hos¬ 
pitals,  and  the  Academy  of  Sciences  commended  his  writings 
on  the  results  which  subsequently  followed  his  method  at  the 
HicStre  on  the  idiots  there.  Under  the  title  of  ‘  Traitement 
‘  Moral,  Hygiene,  et  Education  des  Idiots,’  he  has  comprised 
the  following  topics ; — The  reflections  which  idiotcy  had  sug¬ 
gested  to  him — the  most  remarkable  observations  on  idiotcy 
and  imbecility  furnished  by  his  practice — the  methods  of  treat¬ 
ment  which  have  been  proved  to  be  most  efficacious — and  the 
confirmed  opinions  which  have  arisen  from  ten  years’  active 
ex|)erience. 

Previously  to  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  volume  last 
noticed,  b«t  not  before  its  author  had  commenced  his  work 
amongst  idiots,  the  late  Dr.  GuggenbUhl  had  been  engaged  in 
tmdeavours  to  ameliorate  the  dreadful  condition  of  cretins. 
He  had  observed  that  young  children  affected  with  cretinism 
were  chiefly  found  in  the  valleys,  and  he  conceived  that  their 
removal  to  more  elevated  places,  together  with  proper  treat¬ 
ment,  might  work  a  great  change  in  them.  Cretinism  neg¬ 
lected  degenerates  into  the  lowest  idiotcy,  and  exhibits  the 
human  form  in  its  most  repulsive  state.  .Cretins  were  divided 
by  Dr.  GuggenbUhl  into  four  classes :  —  the  atrophied,  with 
emaciated  bodies  and  paralysed  extremities — rickety,  with  soft 
bones  and  bent  limbs — hydrocephalic,  with  chronic  water  in 
the  head,  and  cretins  diseased  from  birth,  the  worst  and  most 
intractable.  It  is  said,  however,  that  where  there  is  a  goitre 
from  birth,  the  brain  is  not  so  much  deteriorated  as  in  other 
cases.  The  cretins  under  the  care  of  Dr.  GuggenbUhl  were 
removed  from  the  low  j)laces  to  a  retreat  on  the  Abendberg,  a 
hill  4,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  situated  in  one  of 
the  most  splendid  scenes  of  Switzerland,  surrounded  by  snowy 
peaks  of  the  Miinch,  the  Eiger,  and  the  Jungfrau,  and  look¬ 
ing  down  on  the  fine  Vale  of  Interlachen  and  the  lovely  Lake 
of  Brienz.  From  this  unique  institution,  true  cretins  are  said 
to  have  returned  to  their  families  more  or  less  restored  to 
health  in  Ixxly  and  mind.  That  the  plan  of  the  Abendberg  is 
the  right  method  for  cretins  is  beyond  doubt,  and  there  is 
recordetl  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  complete  cure  of  ere- 
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tinism  in  the  person  of  a  Dr.  Odet,  once  resident  at  Mont¬ 
pellier,  who  was  in  childhood  a  cretin,  but  recovered,  passed 
through  a  j)rofe8sional  education,  and  became  the  author  of  a 
book  on  Cretinism.  A  pupil  of  Dr.  Guggenbuhl  was  suffi- 
I  ciently  cured  to  become  a  schoolmaster,  and  was  capable  of 
5  instructing  his  scholars,  more  or  less,  in  four  languages, 
f  Whilethese  and  otherinstitutions  were  being  formed  in  Europe, 
the  philanthropists  of  the  w'estern  hemisphere  became  alive  also 
;  to  their  importance  and  value.  It  seems  as  if  some  providential 
I  impulse  were  given'at  this  moment  simultaneously  to  the  friends 
f  of  humanity,  to  arouse  themselves  to  the  aid  of  the  most  repul- 
.  sive  and  pitiable  of  its  sufferers.  In  1846  the  authorities  of 
Massachusetts  appointed  the  well-kno^vn  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  so 
celebrated  for  his  treatment  of  the  blind  and  deaf  mute  Laura 
^  Bridgman,  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  idiots  in  the  common¬ 
wealth,  and  to  discover  if  anything  could  be  done  in  their 
behalf.  The  reports  of  Dr.  Howe  exhibit  the  greatest  zeal, 
i  energy,  and  talent,  and  he  brought  all  the  force  of  his  powerful 
and  original  intellect  to  bear  upon  this  object,  with  the  happiest 
consequences.  Without  being  prepared  to  admit  the  correct- 
1  ness  of  all  his  conclusions  in  his  published  theories  of  the  causes 
;  of  idiotcy,  which  are,  in  our  view,  of  far  too  speculative  a 
’  nature,  without  adducing  sufficient  facts  for  his  generalisa¬ 
tions,  we  cannot  but  regard  his  labours  and  their  fruits  with 
real  satisfaction.  He  assures  us  that  his  hopes  and  expectations 
have  been  fulfilled  amongst  the  children  trained  and  instructed, 
t  ‘  Several,’  he  says,  ‘  who  were  in  a  state  of  hopeless  idiotcy 

I  ‘  have  gained  iiseful  knowledge ;  most  of  them  have  become 

f  ‘  cleanly,  decent,  docile,  and  industrious ;  and  all  of  them  are 

I  ‘  happier  and  better  in  consequence  of  the  efforts  made  in 

t  ‘  their  behalf.’  Some  of  these  were  in  a  state  of  drivelling  im- 

l)otency,  unable  to  do  more  than  swallow  their  food :  they  had 
^  no  sjMjech,  no  apparent  understanding,  and  their  habits  were 
disgusting.  They  became  gentle,  docile,  and  obedient,  govern¬ 
able  by  the  simplest  means,  able  to  work,  speak,  and  read, 
comparatively  hapjiy  and  intelligent,  as  well  as  useful,  and 
j  stood  before  their  friends  as  rescued  ones,  through  the  treat- 
I  ment  they  received. 

Pennsylvania  followed  this  example  by  founding  a  kindred 
institution,  which  comprised  at  once  a  hospital  for  the  unhealthy, 
(  a  gymnasium  for  physical  culture,  a  school  for  such  as  could  be 

iled  on  to  learn,  and  provision  of  workshops  and  land  for  the 
exercise  of  mechanical,  horticultural,  and  agricultural  industry, 
with  a  view  to  the  self-support  of  the  inmates.  At  the  request 
of  the  managers  of  this  asylum,  the  legislature  of  New  Jersey 
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granted  an  appropriation  for  the  m^ntenance  within  its  walk, 
of  fifteen  feeble-minded  children.  The  building  was  most  care¬ 
fully  constructed  and  placed  on  an  eligible  site,  with  an  unfail¬ 
ing  supply  of  the  best  spring  water,  and  sheltered  from  the  cold 
winds  by  a  grove  of  ten  acres,  the  shade  of  which  was  regarded 
as  a  groat  botm  in  summer.  The  prtunoters  of  this  asylum 
state  their  conviction  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  advantage  of 
the  young  imbeciles  in  their  training,  that  they  should  be  col¬ 
lected  tt)gether  in  numbers. 

‘  Childhood,’  they  assert,  ‘  in  all  conditions  needs  society  ;  and  those 
who  are  of  natural  mental  powers  cannot  adapt  themselves  to  those 
of  feeble  mind.  Under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  an  im¬ 
becile  child  at  home  has  a  tendency  to  solitude  or  exclusiveness ; 
it  cannot  play  w'ith  other  children,  and  they  cannot  join  in  its  amuse¬ 
ments.  It  is  a  lonely  being.  However  loving  and  tender  its  asso¬ 
ciations  may  be,  it  lacks  suitable  companionship.  It  needs  to  be 
with  those  who  are  like  itself.  Its  instincts  lead  it  to  fellowship 
with  its  own  grade  and  stamp  of  mind,  and  this  association  produces 
friction,  and  friction  produces  growth.  There  is  an  unconscious 
self-culture  resulting  from  the  mere  force  of  association.  In  this  lies 
one  secret  of  success  in  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded.’ 

New  York  tvas  not  behind  in  like  projects  for  the  Idiot.  The 
first  step  was  taken  by  the  lion.  Frederick  Backus,  a  member 
of  the  Senate,  in  the  winter  of  1845  and  1846.  He  introduced 
a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  an  asylum  for  idiots,  which 
passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  eleven  to  ten.  Though  at  first 
agreed  to  by  the  Assembly,  it  was  ultimately  rejected  by  a  vote 
of  fifty-eight  to  forty-seven.  Dr.  Backus,  however,  was  not 
daunted  by  this  defeat,  but  laboured  with  the  greatest  zeal, 
communicated  with  ^I.  Sargent,  of  Berlin,  and  embodied  ti’ans- 
lations  of  his  reports  in  the  document  he  again  presented  to  the 
legislature,  and  at  length  effected  his  object  by  the  aid  of  the 
governor,  but  not  wdthout  another  jmevious  defeat.  When 
agreed  upon,  the  nature  of  the  institution  was  accurately 
defined,  especially  that  it  was  not  to  be  merely  cust(»dial,  but 
‘  an  establishment  for  the  management  and  education  of  young 
‘  idiots;  an  extension  of  the  blessings  of  education  of  an  ap])ro- 
‘  ju’iatc  character  to  a  class  of  persons  of  a  teachable  age — not 
‘  deaf  mutes  or  blind — whose  faculties  are  not  susceptible  of 
‘  development  under  the  customary  conditions  and  facilities  of 
‘  a  common  education.’ 

While  these  institutions  were  being  establi.shed  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  Europe  and  in  America,  this  country  also,  whose  benevo¬ 
lence  knows  no  limits  but  the  boundaries  of  human  want, 
became  alive  to  the  necessity  of  sj)ecial  provision  for  the  idiot. 
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The  first  |)ractical  endeavour  for  this  object  was  that  made  by 
Miss  White,  at  Bath,  in  1846,  when  four  ])upils  were  placed 
under  the  care  of  a  matron,  and  with  such  success  that  the 
institution  has  been  removed  t(»  an  airy,  elevated  situation,  and 
contains  about  two  dozen  pupils,  the  number  of  which  it  is  still 
desired  to  augment.  In  .fanuary  1847,  there  appeared  in 
‘  Chanibei’s’  Edinburgh  Journal  ’  a  paper  giving  an  account  of 
the  education  of  idiots  by  M.  Seguin,  at  Bicetre,  to  which 
previous  reference  has  been  matle.  In  the  following  month  it 
was  succeeded  by  another,  and  both  are  due  to  the  pen  of  Mr. 
(xaskell,  Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Lan(;ashii-e  Lunatic 
Asylum,  and  now  a  Commissioner  of  Lunacy.  A  lady  residing 
in  London,  of  the  name  of  Plumbe,  had  her  interest  greatly 
excited  by  reading  these  articles,  and  she  called  on  Dr.  Andrew 
Heed,  the  pliilanthropic  founder  of  so  many  great  charities,  to 
represent  her  views.  The  idea  had,  however,  been  before  in 
his  mind  ;  so  he  simply  told  his  kind-hearted  visitor  to  go  out 
some  morning  and  see  how  many  destitute  idiots  she  could  find 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  she  came  to  him  again  with  a  list  of 
twenty-eight:  but  before  he  began  to  develop  his  plans  he 
deterniined  to  visit  the  receptacles  for  tlie  imbecile  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent.  On  his  return  he  secured  the  invaluable  assistance  of 
Dr.  Couolly  and  othere,  which  resulted  in  a  meeting  to  institute 
an  asylum,  over  which  Sir  George  Carroll,  then  Lord  Mayor, 
presided,  the  result  of  which  was  the  hire  of  Park  House,  High- 
gate,  with  several  acres  of  laud  surrounding  it.  Here  in  six 
months  the  change  was  so  great  that  Dr.  Couolly  declared  he 
could  scarcely  believe  the  pupils  to  be  the  same  who  had  been 
originally  received,  and  whose  first  gathering  together  was  so 
shocking  a  scene  that  it  begat  in  some  present  disgust  and  in 
others  des])air.  We  extract  the  following  account  of  it,  taken 
from  the  ReiM)rt  of  1850  : — 

‘  The  first  gathering  of  the  idiotic  family  was  a  spectacle  unique 
in  itself,  sufficiently  discouraging  to  the  most  resolved,  and  not  to  be 
forgotten  in  after  time  by  any.  It  was  a  period  of  distraction,  dis¬ 
order,  and  noise  of  the  most  unnatural  character.  Some  had  defec¬ 
tive  sight;  most  liad  defective  or  no  utterance  ;  most  were  lame  in 
limb  or  muscle;  and  all  were  of  tveak  and  perverted  mind.  Some 
had  been  spoiled,  some  negleeted,  and  some  ill-used.  Some  were 
clamorous  and  rebellious  ;  some  were  sullen  and  perverse ;  and  some 
unconscious  and  inert.  Some  were  screaming  at  the  top  of  the 
voice ;  some  making  constant  and  involuntoiy  noises  from  nervous 
irritation  ;  and  some,  terrified  at  scorn  and  ill-treatment,  hid  them¬ 
selves  in  a  corner  from  the  face  of  man,  as  the  face  of  an  enemy. 
Windows  were  smashed,  wainscoting  broken, boundaries  defied;  and 
the  spirit  of  mischief  and  disobedience  prevailed.  It  seemed  as 
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though  nothing  less  than  the  accommodation  of  a  prison  would  meet 
the  wants  of  such  a  family.  Some  who  witnessed  the  scene  retired 
from  it  in  disgust,  and  others  in  despair.  How  very  different  the 
impression  is  at  present  many  can  testify.  Here  is  now  order,  obe¬ 
dience  to  authority,  classification,  improvement,  and  cheerful  occu¬ 
pation.  Every  hour  has  its  duties;  and  these  duties  are  steadily 
fulfilled.  Windows  are  now  safe,  boundaries  are  observed  without 
rules,  and  doors  are  safe  without  locks.  The  desire  now  is,  not  to 
get  away,  but  to  stay.  They  are  essentially  not  only  an  improving 
but  a  happy  family.  And  all  this  is  secured  without  the  aid  of 
correction  or  coercion.  The  principle  which  rules  in  the  house  is 
Love — Charity — Divine  Charity* 

The  success  of  the  Highgate  Asylum  having  awakened  the 
benevolent  interest  of  the  Queen  and  received  Her  Majesty’s 
patn)nage,  the  establishment  was  soon  visited  by  her  beloved 
and  lamented  consort.  The  building  speedily  became  too  small 
for  the  numerous  applicants,  and  it  was  necessary  to  have  a 
branch  till  one  large  national  asylum  could  be  erected.  For  this 
purpose  Essex  Hall,  Colchester,  a  commodious  and  handsome 
building,  the  property  of  Sir  Morton  Peto,  was  obtained  ujKjn 
advantageous  terms,  and  a  j)ortion  of  the  pupils  were  received 
there.  The  Prince  Consort  who  paid  it  a  visit  expressed  his 
admiration  of  the  asj>ect  of  the  place.  At  length,  in  1853,  his 
Royal  Highness  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the  National 
Asylum  at  Earlswood,  near  Redhill,  and  such  was  the  interest 
taken  in  the  work,  that  about  10,000/.  were  placed  before  him 
as  offerings  on  the  stone.  In  1855,  the  asylum  was  opened  by 
the  Prince  in  person ;  and  the  inmates  of  Essex  Hall  having 
been  removed  thither,  the  place  which  had  been  previously  a 
branch  became  a  separate  institution  for  the  eastern  counties, 
and  is  still  in  effective  operation. 

Space  will  not  allow  of  further  history  of  the  progress  of 
establishments  of  the  same  kind,  except  to  say  that  Scotland 
has  not  been  wanting  in  the  benevolent  duty.  The  work  com¬ 
menced  at  Aldovan,  near  Dundee,  being  promoted  by  Sir  John 
Ogilvy,  and  Dr.  Brodie  began  the  same  operations  in  Gayfield 
Sfiuare,  Edinburgh,  and  now  su{>erintends  the  New  Scotch 
Asylum  at  Larbert,  near  Falkirk,  which  is  intended  for  the 
reception  of  200  ]mpils,  and  was  zealously  aided  both  in  the 
capital  and  at  Glasgow.  In  this  effectual  manner  has  the  leaven 
spread  over  the  greater  part  of  the  civilised  world,  and  will 
ultimately  become  a  relief  to  a  class  of  unfortunates  greatly  in 
need  of  help. 

In  all  the  various  countries  in  which  the  uniformly  successful 
experiment  has  been  tried,  of  ameliorating  the  state  of  the 
idiot,  there  has  been  a  remarkable  uniformity  of  principle  and 
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practice,  as  if  a  bright  wave  of  physiological  and  psychological 
light  had  simultaneously  cast  its  radiance  on  them  all.  The 
first  effect  of  it  was  to  enable  those  who  directed  their  attention  to 
the  subject,  to  determine  the  real  characteristics  of  the  true  idiot, 
and  to  separate  him  distinctly  from  the  insane.  It  has  been  too 
common  to  connect  them  Avith  each  other,  though  the  acute 
mind  of  Locke  perceived  the  difference,  calling  idiots  ‘  naturals,’ 
and  advising  ‘  an  exact  observation  of  their  several  ways  of 
‘  faltering,’  which  has  been  indeed  the  true  key  to.their  release 
from  the  organic  impediments  that  have  prevented  the  develoj)- 
inent  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  M.  Seguin  defines  a  typical 
idiot  as  one  Avho  knows  nothing,  can  do  nothing,  and  cannot 
even  desire  to  do  anything,  Avhich  condition  must  certainly 
be  regarded  as  the  maximum ;  and  as  Dr.  HoAve  observes,  it 
Avould  be  hardly  possible  to  find  such  a  being  in  human  shape, 
little  above  a  sensitive  plant,  fashioned  externally  as  man,  but 
shorn  of  all  other  human  attributes.  Yet  one  such  recurs 
to  our  recollection,  who  Avas,  in  addition  to  his  never  manifest¬ 
ing  any  desire,  blind  if  not  deaf. 

Dr.  Ilowe  divides  idiots  into  three  classes,  and  observes: — 

‘  Idiots  of  the  lowest  class  are  mere  organisms,  masses  of  flesh  and 
bone  in  human  shape,  in  which  the  brain  and  nervous  system  have  no 
command  over  the  system  of  voluntary  muscles ;  and  which  consequently 
are  without  power  of  locomotion,  without  speech,  without  any  mani¬ 
festation  of  intellectual  or  afiective  faculties.  Fools  are  a  higher  class 
of  idiots  in  Avhom  the  brain  and  nervous  system  are  so  far  developed 
as  to  give  partial  command  of  the  voluntary  muscles ;  who  have 
consequently  considerable  power  of  locomotion  and  animal  action  ; 
partial  development  of  the  affectiA'e  and  intellectual  faculties,  but 
only  the  faintest  glimmer  of  reason,  and  very  imperfect  speech. 
Simpletons  are  the  highest  class  of  idiots  in  whom  the  harmony  be¬ 
tween  the  nervous  and  muscular  system  is  nearly  perfect ;  Avho  con¬ 
sequently  have  normal  powers  of  locomotion  and  animal  action  ; 
considerable  activity  of  the  perceptive  and  affective  faculties ;  and 
reason  enough  for  their  simple  individual  guidance,  but  not  enough 
for  their  social  relations.’ 

Generally  speaking,  these  descriptions  Avill  be  found  to  meet 
the  various  degrees  of  idiotcy.  Still  there  is  nothing  more 
difficult  to  define,  nothing  of  Avhich  it  is  less  jx)ssible  to  find  a 
standard.  The  word  iSios  points  to  a  human  being  isolated 
from  his  fellows,  and  no  better  term  in  the  midst  of  the  many 
used  to  designate  his  condition  has  been  found  than  that  of 
IBuoTfjs.  The  Avords  folly,  imbecility,  fatuity,  stupidity,  and 
others  employed  by  various  writers,  are  but  different  expres¬ 
sions  of  the  same  thing.  ‘  Amentia,  imbecillitas,  obliteration 
‘  des  faeultes,’  says  M.  Seguin,  ‘  sont  autant  de  synonymes. 
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‘  ]>lns  on  nioins  laciiniques,  i>lus  ou  inoins  verbeux,  surajoutes 
‘  a  I’energique  Ihios  des  Grecs,  qiii  rest  encore  aujourd’hui 
‘  intact,  sans  equivalent  coniine  sans  definition.’  Xor  can  any 
dimensions  of  the  head,  exce|)t  in  the  extreniest  diminutiveness, 
nor  other  measurements  often  relied  upon,  he  regarded  as 
true  criteria  of  idiotcy  ;  though  it  is  remarkably  curious  that  in 
an  immense  number  of  cases  examined  by  Dr.  Doivn  of  Earls- 
wood,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  the  formation  of  the  mouth 
was  abnormal,  and  the  face  had  unequal  sides.  The  mental 
manifestations  are  not  always  regulated  by  the  volume  of  the 
brain,  but  by  its  quality  and  condition,  and  those  of  the  whole 
nervous  system.  The  body  is  but  the  instrument,  the  mind 
the  unseen  musician,  and  the  strings  must  be  in  tune  or  no 
harmony  can  be  produced  by  the  most  skilful  hand.  Thus  the 
corjKireal  state  of  the  idiot  being  disordered,  discord  results 
from  the  agency  of  the  mind  iipm  it.  All  that  can  be  said  of 
what  the  idiot  really  is  terminates  in  this — that  an  idiot  is  one 
wanting  in  power,  greater  or  less,  to  develop  and  manifest  the 
nonnal  human  faculties  by  reason  of  organi<;  defects.  The 
general  peculiarities  of  body  are  all  abnonnal,  including  health, 
temperament,  members,  as  hands,  ivrists,  legs,  and  feet.  The 
nerves  of  motion  and  sensation  are  without  due  action.  Hence 
arise  imtability  or  apathy,  spasms,  epilepsy,  and  chorea. 
Hence  also  the  prehension,  touch,  smell,  hearing,  feeding, 
mastication,  deglutition,  digestion,  secretions,  circulation,  and 
speech  are  faulty,  the  last  in  many  cases  absent.  Yet  the 
inability  to  speak,  though  often  apparent,  is  not  always  real. 
A  boy  who  was  never  heard  to  utter  an  articulate  sound,  and 
had  reached  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  was  suddenly  heard 
to  chant  a  psalm  in  the  night  irith  coiTectness.  Of  course  his 
teacher  made  use  of  this  sudden  exhibition,  and  he  now  s[)eaks 
constantly.  Another  pupil,  who  had  always  been  mute,  was 
nevertheless  brought  to  write  legibly  on  a  slate,  and  some  one 
having  nibbed  out  his  writing  in  his  absence,  he  became  much 
excited,  and  angrily  asked,  ‘  Who  rubbed  out  my  slate  ?  ’ 
These  were  the  first  words  he  had  ever  been  heard  to  utter,  but 
aftenvai-ds  he  became  indneed  to  sy>eak. 

As  the  bodily  condition  is  abnormal,  so  is  the  manifestation 
of  mind  in  idiots.  *Vttentlon,  yierception,  will,  comparison, 
judgment,  iximbination,  invention,  foresight,  and  reflection  are 
all  imperfect  in  various  degrees.  Yet  nothing  further  can  be 
safely  stated  as  a  generalisation,  than  that  as  a  rule  the  per¬ 
ceptive  powers  are  defective,  the  fancy  frivolous,  and  the  whole 
bearing  more  or  less  eccentric.  Some  are  vociferous,  grinning, 
and  facetious ;  others  mutter,  mo])e,  ami  sulk,  and  are  very 
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vicious.  Again,  many  are  mild,  affectionate,  and  tractable, 
while  others  are  violent,  depraved,  filthy,  and  repulsive.  What 
the  facetious  will  say  no  one  can  guess  under  any  circum¬ 
stances.  One  that  was  reproved  by  the  clergyman  for  laugh¬ 
ing  in  church,  said,  ‘  You  should  have  looked  at  your  book, 

‘  and  you  would  not  have  seen  me.’  Another,  corrected  for 
stealing,  and  asked  to  promise  not  to  repeat  the  fault,  replied. 

‘  1  will  not  do  so  again,  if  you  will  give  me  everything  I  want.’ 
The  ideas  of  these  poor  creatures  have  no  definite  regulation. 
Hence,  joy,  drollei'y,  anger,  sorrow,  and  loquacious  nonsense 
alternate  w  ithout  reason.  The  classification  of  idiots  is  no  easy 
task,  and  it  is  Avell  said  by  Dr.  Howe,  that 

‘  The  highest  of  the  lower  class  of  idiots  can  hardly  be  distinguished 
from  the  fool ;  the  least  stupid  of  fools  can  hardly  be  distinguished 
from  the  simpleton ;  and  the  highest  among  simpletons  stand  very 
near  the  level  of  hundreds  who  pass  in  society  for  feeble-minded 
persons,  but  still  for  responsible  free  agents.  These  latter,  indeed, 
are  looked  down  upon  by  the  crowd,  but  then  the  crowd  is  looked 
down  upon  by  tall  men,  and  these  in  their  turn  are  looked  dowm 
upon  by  the  few  intellectual  giants  of  each  generation  who  stand 
higher  by  the  whole  head  and  shoulders  th.an  the  rest.  This  view 
of  the  gradation  of  intellect  should  teach  us  not  only  humility  but 
humanity ;  and  increase  our  interest  in  those  who  are  only  more 
unfortunate  than  we  are,  in  that  their  capacity  for  seeing  and  under¬ 
standing  the  wisdom,  power,  and  love  of  our  common  Father,  is  more 
limited  than  ours,  in  this  stage  of  our  being.’ 

It  may  be  added  to  what  has  been  already  said  in  the  fore¬ 
going  sketch  of  idiots,  that  some  idiots  actually  possess  special 
powers,  only  abnormal  in  being  above  the  common  standard  as 
relates  to  music,  the  art  of  drawing  or  modelling,  and  in  powers 
of  memory  and  arithmetic,  and  instead  of  dulness,  imjierfection, 
and  deprivation,  have,  in  some  direction  or  other,  a  strange 
exaltation. 

Enough,  we  conceive,  has  been  said  to  show  how'  unpro¬ 
mising  was  the  hope  that  any  efforts  could  be  effectual  in 
essentially  bettering  the  condition  of  idiots  to  any  social,  moral, 
or  useful  extent.  All  endeavours,  too,  had  long  been  re¬ 
tarded  by  want  of  physiological  knowdedge,  by  ])arental  and 
common  prejudices,  by  the  hopeless  exterior  of  the  majority  of 
cases,  and  even  by  an  idea  that  amelioration,  if  possible,  would 
be  of  no  advantage  by  reason  of  the  non-responsible  being  thus 
mafle  responsible. 

The  way  is,  however,  now  clear  of  such  obstacles  to  progress, 
and  there  is  ample,  indeed  universal  proof,  that  the  idiot  can  be 
greatly  improved  and  often  beneficially  educated.  From  what 
has  been  beiore  stated,  it  may  be  readily  supposed  that  the 
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basis  of  all  attempts  to  effect  this  object  would  be  to  commence 
first  with  endeavouring  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  body. 
The  true  principle  is,  that  there  is  mind  in  all  these  wretched 
members  of  the  human  family,  and  that  its  manifestations  are 
only  hindered  by  a  defective  organism.  The  first  care,  then, 
must  be  to  put  the  instrument  as  far  as  may  be  in  tune.  U ix)n 
this  has  depended  the  success  of  all  the  recent  experiments, 
and  like  consequences  have  been  found  in  all  places,  because 
everywhere  it  has  been  regarded  as  certain  that  the  vigour  and 
force  of  manifestations  of  mind  depend,  though  in  what  way 
may  be  a  matter  needing  fuller  inquiry',  on  the  state  of  health 
in  certain  pai*ts  of  the  bodily  organisation.  To  attain  this 
requisite  condition,  the  only  mrxle  is  to  endeavour  to  put  the 
whole  system  into  a  healthful  power  of  action,  as  far  as  can  be 
done  by  suitable  appliances  to  raise  the  depressed  jrhysical 
jrowers.  Hence  gymnastic  exercises  are  adopted,  varied  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  different  stages  of  advancement,  to  bring  the 
muscles  into  due  action  in  the  upjrer  extremities,  in  the  trunk, 
and  in  the  lower  limbs ;  and  upon  these  a  great  amount  of 
ingenuity  has  been  expended.  In  every  asylum  there  should 
be  both  an  open  and  a  covered  gpnnasium,  with  soft  ground 
and  ample  space,  and  attendants  extremely  careful  that  no 
falls  occur.  The  things  to  be  aimed  at  are  development  of 
instinctive  muscular  action  in  the  inert,  to  promote  the 
health  of  the  bodily  organs,  and  a  better  oxygenation  of  the 
blood  in  the  lungs.  Torpor  must  be  awakened,  and  over¬ 
excitement  allayed  ;  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  nearly 
every  sense  is  wrong,  so  that  one  cannot  be  made  compensatory 
to  another,  as  in  the  cases  of  blind  pupils  and  deaf  mutes.  The 
vacant  eye  must  gradually  be  trained  to  see,  the  ear  to  hear, 
while  the  voice  must  be  instructed  how  to  utter  aright. 
Thought  must  be  elicited  and  power  to  learn.  Obedience 
must  be  gained  by  kindness  and  firmness  without  severity,  and 
right  habits  encouraged  for  daily  life.  All  sorts  of  induce¬ 
ments  must  be  held  out  to  secure  some  proper  employment, 
and  as  the  mind  improves  it  must  be  a  great  object  to  raise  it 
to  God,  to  religion,  to  duty,  conscience,  hope,  and  moral  sense. 
The  choice  of  masters  and  teachers  is  by  no  means  easy. 
They  must  be  born  teachers,  devoted  to  their  work,  men  in 
whom  no  weakness  is  visible,  endued  wdth  extreme  patience, 
and  able  to  command  >vith  calmness,  force,  and  decision.  Great 
medical  tact  and  skill  are  also  needed,  and  that  gentle  treat¬ 
ment  of  invalids  which  caused  a  youth  at  Earlswood  to  say,  ‘  I 
‘  love  the  doctor  better  than  my  mother.’  It  is  only  such  a 
person  who  will  observe  with  practical  advantage  the  needful 
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psychological  indications,  such  as  are  briefly  enumerated  by 
Mr.  Sidney  in  his  lecture  to  the  Society  of  Arts.  He  says : — 

‘  Idiots  are  perceived  to  have  certain  wants,  tastes,  appetites,  in¬ 
clinations,  desires,  repugnances,  fears,  and  preferences,  shown  in  some 
way  or  other  peculiar  to  each  individual,  and  indicating  that,  though 
fettered,  obscured,  and  disordered  by  a  defective  bodily  organism, 
there  still  exist  certain  limited  sensations,  sentiments,  and  percep¬ 
tions,  which,  if  rectihed,  will  tend  also  to  rectify  their  manifestations 
and  emancipate  them  from  their  circumscribed  condition.  If  an  idiot 
can  distinguish  his  food,  he  has  some  perception ;  if  he  shows  a 
longing  for  things  which  please  him,  he  has  some  internal  and  ex¬ 
ternal  sensations ;  if  he  can  choose  between  two  objects  offered  him, 
he  has  some  comparison  and  judgment ;  if  he  yields  to  gentle  per¬ 
suasion  and  severity  of  manner,  he  has  some  understanding  ;  if  he 
has  any  tastes,  however  limited,  there  is  something  occupying  his 
mind.  In  all  these  the  trainer  sees  capacities  for  improvement. 
His  principle  is,  that  these  unfortunates  not  only  are  endowed  with 
the  animal  instincts  and  propensities,  but  with  the  feeble  germs  of 
those  better  qualities  which  are  superadded  to  our  physical  nature, 
and  which  never  could  occur  in  the  best-trained  lower  animal,  even 
if  its  perceptive  faculties  were  more  acute  than  theirs.’ 

It  is  from  such  observations  that  the  true  method  of  treat¬ 
ing  idiots  has  been  derived.  Every  idiot  case  is  a  problem, 
and  such  problems  have  only  been  well  solved  in  recent  insti¬ 
tutions,  because  there  all  efforts  are  concentrated  on  this  one 
object,  and  all  imaginable  appliances  are  provided.  As  may 
be  concluded  from  what  has  been  said  befiore,  the  great  j)oint 
is  a  good  dynamic  condition  of  the  body,  only  to  be  gained  by 
wholesome  air,  proper  medical  attention,  exercise,  and  diet. 
If  the  digestion  and  the  secretions  are  w'rong,  the  nervous 
system  soon  becomes  disordered,  and  there  is  no  due  response 
from  one  organ  to  the  stimulant  applied  to  the  other,  because 
the  nerves,  which  are  the  wires  of  the  vital  telegraph,  have 
lost  the  power  of  conducting.  AVe  often  see  an  idiot  with  a 
feeble  body,  a  moral  sense  obscured  or  perverted,  and  an 
understanding  clouded  by  dark  and  doleful  shadows,  yet  with 
a  nature  that  will  not  be  quiet,  without  balance  of  any  of  the 
functions  bodily  or  mental,  and  seeming  as  if  it  were  impossible 
for  him  to  manifest  obedience  to  any  influence  or  law.  An 
appetite  depraved  beyond  control  makes  him  ready  to  prey  on 
the  filthiest  and  most  disgusting  garbage,  and  to  seize  with 
a  brutal  proj)ensity  anything  that  comes  near  him.  Every 
desire  is  unreasonable,  and  what  he  demands,  if  he  can  speak, 
and  what  he  babbles  and  cries  for  if  he  cannot,  is  always  un¬ 
reasonable  and  mostly  hurtful.  But  when  the  skilled  physician 
has  furnished  the  required  medicament  for  due  stimulus  of  his 
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digestive  organs,  directs  his  nutriment  aright,  ct»ntrols  the 
ravenous  craving  for  food,  and  after  a  time  effects  a  change  in 
the  brain  and  nervous  forces,  an  exercise  of  self-control  becomes 
possible,  and  in  consequence  a  reconstruction,  as  it  were,  of 
the  whole  physical  and  moral  being.  Certainly  the  most 
hopeless  generally  are  idiots  afflicted  with  ejjilepsy,  which  are 
a  numerous  class,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  any  certain  cure, 
yet  their  malady  may  be  much  subdued  as  regards  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  attacks  and  their  violence,  by  invigorating  induce¬ 
ments  to  cheerfulness,  by  employments  to  which  the  sufferers 
have  shoAvn  an  inclination,  and  by  such  modes  of  living  as 
experience  suggests. 

From  the  description  given  of  the  commencement  of  the 
Asylum  at  liighgate,  it  may  be  readily  conceived  how  much 
ex|>erience  was  needed  before  idiots  recei^•ed  as  inmates  could 
be  rendered  at  all  tractable.  Yet  such  is  the  result  of  per¬ 
petual  practice  that  it  is  now  speedily  accomplished.  At 
Earlswood  the  reception  is  so  kind,  and  the  aspect  of  the  place 
so  attractive,  that  Dr.  Down,  the  resident  physician,  finds 
little  trouble  wth  the  pupils  when  first  left  there  by  their 
friends.  Inquiry  is  carefully  made  of  those  Avho  bring  them, 
into  their  history,  traits  of  character,  predilections,  repugnances, 
and  habits.  The  objective  facts  relative  to  their  bodily  con¬ 
dition,  and  the  state  of  the  oigans  of  sense  are,  of  course,  well 
observed  and  registered,  to  wliich  is  added  due  vigilance. 
The  first  concern  is  to  eradicate  bad  habits,  and  as  soon  as 
may  be,  to  engage  the  pu})ils  in  some  occupation  bringing 
them  praise  and  encouragement,  instead  of  the  contemptuous 
rebuffs  too  many  of  them  have  been  subject  to.  These  employ¬ 
ments  are  of  the  simplest  kind ;  as  the  unravelling  cocoa-fibre 
for  mats,  splitting  rods  for  baskets,  and  preparing  horsehair 
for  mattresses.  Besides  these  gentle  inducements  to  do  some¬ 
thing,  the  imj>rovement  of  the  bodily  condition  before  alluded 
to  as  most  essential,  and  the  eradication  of  all  evil  habits,  are 
matters  of  daily  and  hourly  care.  After  this  comes  classifica¬ 
tion  for  sleeping,  meals,  school,  drill,  and  such  employment  in 
what  may  be  called  a  trade  or  business  a.s  the  pupils  may  show 
to  be  of  their  own  preference.  For  cases  that  are  less  hopeful, 
all  that  can  be  done  is  careful  supervision  and  the  tender  treat¬ 
ment  which  makes  them  in  a  degree  comfortable.  Ail  tliis  is 
insured  by  the  care  of  the  physician  and  the  assiduous  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  matron  and  the  well-chosen  staff. 

A  few  years  since  schools  for  idiots  would  have  been  classed 
amongst  the  wildest  of  projects,  but  they  have  not  only  been 
successful  as  regards  their  primary  design,  but  have  afforded 
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reflex  lessons  useful  in  all  cases  of  tuition  of  the  young, 
especially  as  to  the  importance  of  mixing  healthful  exercise 
with  application  to  books,  and  making  the  act  of  learning  a 
pleasure  instead  of  a  drudgery,  with  a  tendency  to  over-strain 
^he  youthful  powers.  Idiot  schools  have  those  alternations  of 
pleasant  exercise  with  tuition  which  prevent  it  from  wearying, 
and  make  the  return  to  it  a  pleasure.  The  possibility  of  teach¬ 
ing  an  idiot  to  read,  write,  and  cast  accounts  depends  much  on 
taking  advantage  of  personal  peculiarities,  and  a  perseverance 
which  knows  of  no  limit  to  its  repetitions  of  the  same  thing 
till  the  conquest  is  achieved.  In  some  Instances  letters  have 
been  learnt  by  rendering  them  vividly  luminous,  and  the  strong 
impression  on  the  brain  has  succeeded.  How  much  the  lament¬ 
able  state  of  imbecility  depends  on  the  brain  may  be  inferred 
from  two  cases  of  brain  fever,  in  one  of  which  restoration  to 
ordinary  powers  took  place,  and  in  the  other  the  same  happened 
during  the  height  of  the  disease,  but  ceased  on  recovery.  It 
was  excitement  which  caused  the  mutes  before  referred  to,  to 
speak.  Also  any  observation  may  be  adroitly  turned  to  account. 
A  boy  had  shown  a  great  love  of  playing  at  nine-pins,  and 
when  the  bowl  knocked  one  down,  was  in  an  ecstasy  of  de¬ 
light.  The  master  at  once  had  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
carved  on  the  pins,  and  whenever  one  fell,  the  pupil  was  made 
to  name  the  letter  upon  it ;  and  by  these  means  in  time  he 
learnt  to  read  well,  after  first  acquiring  his  letters  in  this 
original  manner.  It  would  take  too  much  space,  and  be 
wearisome  to  enumerate  the  school  methods  in  the  various  in- 
stitutioris,  or  indeed  in  any  one.  All  that  can  be  said  is,  that 
they  are  furnished  with  the  most  ingenious  ap])liances,  and 
something  new  is  being  perpetually  added.  Many  will  be 
found  described  in  the  works  which  form  the  list  at  the  head  of 
this  article.  We  can  only  shortly  allude  to  a  few  of  the  most 
remarkable  as  adopted  in  our  English  institutions.  For  instance, 
to  improve  the  speech,  there  is  at  Earlswood  a  cabinet  full  of 
objects  the  names  of  which  give  all  the  sounds  of  our  language. 
Thus,  if  the  sound  to  be  made  is  that  of  the  letter  t,  the  teacher 
holds  u[)  a  top,  and  the  pupils  are  required  to  pronounce  the 
word  together  and  ^\ith  distinctness.  He  next  shows  them  a 
litter,  and  then  a  pot  with  the  requirement  that  they  shall  be 
enunciated  with  the  same  plainness.  Suppose,  again,  the 
sound  coming  after  that  of  t  has  been  duly  mastered,  is  that  of 
d,  a  doy,  a  ladder,  and  something  coloured  red  will  be  resorted 
to.  The  eye  of  an  idiot  must  also  be  trained.  This,  i\Ir. 
Sidney  remarks,  ‘  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  He  may  see 
‘  the  figure  of  his  teacher  in  the  mass,  but  it  is  most  probable 
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‘  that  he  does  not  perceive  any  part  of  his  person  or  its  append- 
‘  ages  in  detail,  unless  some  glittering  object,  as  an  eye-glass, 

‘  a  chain,  or  a  seal  catch  the  eye.  But  he  must  be  taught  to 
‘  notice  wth  j>erception  and  distinction  particular  and  minute 
‘  objects.  This  is  done  by  laying  before  bim,  on  a  table,  a 
‘  number  of  geometrical  figures  cut  out  ttf  wood ;  and  as  the 
‘  teacher  takes  up  one,  the  learner  is  directed  to  take  a  similar 
‘  one.  Another  lesstm  is  the  holding  up  the  fingers  one  by 
‘  one,  and  the  pupil  must  hold  up  the  same  finger  of  the  s;une 
‘  hand.’  Varied  and  clever  use  of  the  black  b(»arf  is  productive 
of  great  effects.  The  master  may  draw  on  it  some  animal,  and 
see  if  the  pupil  can  tell  what  it  is,  and  distinguish  one  part  from 
another.  Boys  who  have  commenced  learning  in  this  way  have 
become  great  proficients  in  drawing,  and  one  youth  especially, 
whose  draudngs  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  of  modern  artists  of  animal  forms,  Sir  Edudn  Landseer. 
Yet  it  was  six  months  before  he  could  be  taught  to  distinguish 
uith  certainty  a  dog’s  head  from  his  tail,  a  fact  which  Mr. 
Sidney  says  he  mentioned  to  the  late  Prince  Consort,  Avhen  he 
inquired  if  the  youth  whose  drawings  he  was  admiring  could 
have  ever  been  an  idiot.  Some  subjects  are  taught  to  a  large 
number  collectively.  The  multiplication  tables  are  sung 
accompanied  by  various  movements  of  the  arms  and  legs. 
Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  drawing,  and  in  the  lower  cases 
letters  and  figures,  counting,  imitation,  speaking,  weighing, 
telling  the  time,  colours,  and  other  simi)le  things  are  taught  to 
less  numbers  together.  Some  lessons  are  made  as  amusing  as 
jM)sslble,  and  at  the  same  time  jwactically  valuable.  One  of 
those  at  EarlsAvood  always  gratifies  visitors  from  its  novelty,  and 
is  very  useful  for  giving  the  inmates  an  idea  of  the  value  of 
articles,  and  how  to  buy  and  sell.  It  is  called  tbe  Shop  Lesson, 
and  proceeds  thus  : — In  one  part  of  the  schoolroom  there  are  the 
usual  fittings  of  a  general  shop,  consisting  of  drawers  marked 
plainly  on  the  outside  with  the  names  of  their  contents.  Above 
these  there  is  a  row  of  canisters.  The  pupils  arc  seated  in  the 
gallery  with  a  table  or  counter  placed  in  front,  on  which  are 
laid  scales,  weights,  money,  and  measures.  A  boy  is  selected 
as  shopkeeper,  and  placed  behind  the  counter.  He  begins 
with  asking  for  custom,  which  he  often  docs  with  much  humour, 
and  many  hands  arc  speedily  held  up,  when  one  boy  is  selected 
t<>  come  down  and  make  some  purchase.  When  an  article  is 
asked  for,  the  shopman  examines  the  labels  on  the  drawers  till 
he  finds  it.  Then  comes  the  weighing,  which  is  sometimes  a 
jtuzzle  as  to  the  value  of  the  pounds  and  ounces.  Before  any 
weight  taken  up  by  the  shopman  is  put  into  the  scale,  the  class 
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18  well  questioned  upon  it.  Next  comes  the  placing  in  the 
8calc  the  correct  quantity  of  the  sugar,  rice,  or  whatever  else  is 
asked  for,  and  it  is  often  amusing  to  observe  the  shopman 
beginning  with  little  s^ioonfuls  when  the  quantity  may  be  large  ; 
and  sometimes,  when  the  balance  is  nearly  complete,  it  is  a 
thorough  |)Oser  whether  to  complete  it  by  adding  to  or  taking 
from  the  mass.  The  paying  and  the  calculation  are  quite 
a  scene,  the  whole  class  checking  the  sums  at  every  step. 
Frequently  the  combinations  of  pence  and  halfpence  cause  a 
long  stop  in  the  proceedings.  Here,  however,  the  purchaser 
not  unfrequently  shows  great  cunning,  and  puts  down  a  shilling, 
a  florin,  or  half-crown,  and  throws  the  determination  of  the 
proper  change  on  the  shopman.  To  witness  this  lesson  is  most 
amuskig.  In  a  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Lunacy  this 
method  of  instruction  is  especially  commended. 

Another  lesson  is  learning  to  tell  the  time  by  the  clock, 
which  forms  a  good  test  of  power.  Out  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-four  pupils  attending  together,  .three  could  tell  the 
time  to  a  minute,  twelve  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  while  twenty- 
two  could  be  certain  only  of  the  hours,  and  the  rest  were  un¬ 
able  to  say  what  o’clock  it  was  at  all.  Several  who  can  tell 
the  hours  will  only  name  them  with  regard  to  particular 
occurrences  of  the  day,  as  ‘  time  for  dinner,’  ‘  time  for  tea,’  or 
other  similar  references. 

As  the  pupils  advance,  of  course  the  teaching  advances  also, 
to  writing  from  dictation,  to  reading  in  classes,  to  object-lessons, 
and  to  introduction  into  the  writing,  arithmetic,  and  drawing 
schoolrooms.  New  expedients  for  instruction  at  the  Earlswood 
Asylum  are  continually  called  into  action  by  Dr.  Down,  whose 
ingenious  and  intelligent  mind  is  always  at  work  to  find  out 
something  for  the  welfare  of  his  anxious  charge.  The  pains, 
too,  taken  by  Mr.  Millard  at  the  Colchester  Asylum,  are  unre¬ 
mitted  and  effective  in  the  same  way.  Dr.  Down’s  great  desire 
is  to  elicit  observation  and  to  cultivate  all  possible  habits  of 
order  and  usefulness.  He  has  had  fitted  up  numerous  neat 
cabinets  with  specimens  of  natural  productions,  and  these  are 
used  as  objects  for  lessons  to  be  described  in  simple  language, 
and  the  class  is  questioned  on  them,  which  tends  very  much  to 
strengthen  the  powers  of  inquiry  and  observation.  Pieces  of 
wood,  coloured  in  different  ways,  and  cut  into  appropriate 
shapes,  are  found  useful  to  be  united  to  form  figures  and 
plans  likely  to  be  attractive,  the  putting  them  together 
making  a  gt)od  exercise,  and  the  whole  becoming  objects  of 
use  for  description  of  form,  colours,  shape,  and  other  properties. 
To  these  it  is  probable  will  soon  be  added  a  printing  press  for 
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the  advanced  pupils,  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  being  of 
iniieh  value  to  them.  Advantage  is  likewise  taken  of  the 
fondness  of  idiots  for  dumb  animals,  and  at  iaries  are  provided,  ' 
and  these  also  are  made  to  beeome  instructive.  Canaries,  gold 
and  silver  pheasants,  and  other  birds,  as  well  as  rabbits  or 
squirrels,  or  guinea  i)igs,  are  great  favourites,  and  become 
beneficial  aids  to  the  general  design. 

The  same  variety  is  provided  for  the  girls,  and  there  cannot 
be  a  more  interesting  sight  than  a  school  of  these  poor  imbe¬ 
ciles  under  a  skilful  and  zealous  governess.  Imitation  is 
invaluable,  that  whatever  is  done  to  instruct  may  be  duly 
copied.  They  are  fond  of  marching  rotmd  the  room,  singing 
or  repeating  after  their  loader.  Stories  well  told  are  listened 
to  by  those  who  have  thrown  off  their  tor]K)r,  wdth  extreme 
delight,  and  nothing  atvakens  their  attention  more  completely. 
Everything  is  done  that  can  make  learning  enjoyable,  and  the 
pow'ers  are  never  overtaxed  by  dwelling  on  any  one  thing  too 
long  together.  The  useful  needlework  accomjdished  is  sur¬ 
prising,  and  the  most  proficient  are  allowed  certain  times  for 
making  fancy  articles,  the  beauty  of  which  has  astonished  those 
who  have  attended  bazaars  for  the  benefit  of  the  charity. 
When  a  visitor  goes  into  a  workroom,  the  girls  exhibit  their 
sewing  most  eagerly,  and  are  enchantetl  by  expressions  of 
approbation.  All  the  fittings  of  the  rooms  have  a  tendency  to 
keep  the  pupils  in  a  state  of  jdeasant  feeling,  and  they  are 
provided  with  cases  of  ferns,  flowers,  pictures,  maps,  giving 
the  apartments  a  most  cheerful  aspect,  which  tells  w’ell  upon 
their  occupants.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  any  easily  procurable 
attraction  which  has  not  been  more  or  less  brought  into  this 
benevolent  service,  and  never  in  vain.  Even  the  feeblest  seem 
calm  and  contented,  while  those  who  are  capable  of  imj)rove- 
ment  form  such  a  joyous  family  as  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find 
elsewhere.  Persons  who  have  had  opjwrtunities  of  examining 
classes  of  the  more  advanced  pupils,  have  invariably  been 
astonished  at  their  answers,  and  especially  in  the  historical  and 
simple  practical  truths  of  the  Scriptures,  which  they  read  and 
are  questioned  on  dail3^  Nothing  is  more  striking  in  many 
idiots  than  their  susceptibility  of  religious  impression  and 
instAiction,  happily  verifying  the  beatitude  uttered  b\'  the 
Saviour  in  reference  to  the  ]X)or  in  spirit.  Everj'  observer  of 
these  bereaved  imbeciles  attests  this,  from  Calamy,  when  he 
wrote  his  affecting  story  of*  Poor  Joseph,’  down  to  the  present 
moment,  Mr.  Sidney  dwells  emphatically  on  these  impressions 
on  the  idiot  pupils,  and  gives  instances  of  a  discriminating  and 
tender  conscientiousness,  and  of  hope  and  consolation  under 
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the  pressure  of  sickness,  sucli  as  can  never  fail  to  be  cherished 
in  the  memories  of  those  who  have  witnessed  such  hallowed 
hri"hteninfis  of  the  feeble  mind.  The  thoughts  consecjiient  on 
these  results  of  pious  labours  to  raise  the  depressed  spirit,  are 
happily  expressed  in  the  lines  prefixed  to  Mr.  Brady’s 
pamphlet : — 

‘ .  .  .  to  us  is  lent — 

To  us  on  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are  come — 

New  miracles  of  love,  when  sages  said 

Tljat  miracles  were  o’er,  like  life  from  the  dead, 

Water  from  rocks,  or  music  fi  om  the  dumb  ; 

For  lo!  to  thoughtful  touch  of  Christian  care 
The  idiot’s  babbling  lips  breathe  forth  a  prayer.’ 

It  is  most  certain  that  many  idiots  who  were  once  profane 
and  vulgar,  have  been  thus  brought  into  the  sunlight  of  reli¬ 
gious  purity  and  decency,  taught  the  fear  of  God  and  the 
necessity  of  keeping  His  commandments,  with  a  sense  of  moral 
obligation  seemingly  beyond  the  scope  of  their  limited  capa¬ 
cities,  because  they  have  been  led  to  look  to  Him  who  alone 
can  bring  light  out  of  darkness.  The  late  Joseph  John 
Gurney  published  the  following  lines  as  the  authenticated 
comiMjsition  of  an  idiot,  and  they  who  have  witnessed  many 
an  imbecile’s  manifestations  of  capability  of  such  thoughts 
more  recently,  will  not  be  surprised  when  they  are  read  by 
them : — 

‘  Could  we  with  ink  the  ocean  fill — 

Were  the  whole  earth  of  parchment  made — 

.  Were  every  single  stick  a  quill — 

And  every  man  a  scribe  by  trade 
To  write  the  love  of  God  above 
Would  drain  the  ocean  dry  ; 

Nor  could  the  scroll  contain  the  whole 
If  stretched  from  sky  to  sky.’ 

The  eccentricity  of  the  language  is  much  like  what  many  of 
the  same  class  would  use  if  the  like  thoughts  were  presented 
to  their  minds ;  but  sometimes  they  break  forth  i^dth  a  nobler 
glow,  as  in  tbe  case  of  the  l>oy  at  Essex  Hall,  who,  when 
walking  in  the  fields  before  harvest,  turned  to  his  attendant 
and  quoted  the  passage  from  the  Psalms  : — ‘  The  fields  stand 
‘  so  thick  with  com  that  they  laugh  and  sing.’  We  have,  then, 
in  such  an  asylum,  as  was  observe*!  of  the  one  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania, — 

‘  A  home  with  good  nursing  for  tbe  very  young,  a  school  for  such  as 
may  be  qualified  to  enter  upon  its  humble  curriculum,  ami  a  course 
of  physical  training  for  those  who  need  it  ;  while  the  genius  of  a 
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cheerful,  hopeful  morality,  and  a  faith  in  the  spirit  and  principles  of 
a  pure  Christianity,  are  cherished  as  the  only  safe  foundation  for 
this,  and  every  work,  which  has  for  its  end  the  highest  good  of  the 
race.’ 

It  was,  in  furthering  the  many  schemes  for  the  improvement 
of  idiots,  a  most  important  object  to  enable  those  capable  of  reap¬ 
ing  the  highest  advantages,  to  become  adepts  in  some  useful 
branch  of  industry',  and  to  make  their  work  remunerative,  ex¬ 
changing  their  solitary  and  idle  habits  for  social,  industrious,  and 
productive  occujwition.  One  of  the  employments  in  which  it  has 
been  found  that  they  may  be  profitably  engaged,  is  that  of  mat¬ 
making.  Some  learn  to  plait  the  cocoa-fibre,  and  others  to 
make  the  mats.  In  time  they  advance  beyond  the  plain  mats, 
and  make  excellent  figured  hearthrugs,  and  hall  and  door  mats. 
Some  are  even  capable,  under  direction,  of  producing  good  mat¬ 
ting  for  corridors  or  churches,  or  even  fancy  mats,  and  the  work 
is  generally  done  in  a  creditable  manner.  Those  who  are  thus 
engaged  have  mostly  selected  this  department  of  industry  by 
their  own  choice,  and  are  exceedingly  proud  of  it;  and  if  a 
>'isitor  meets  one  of  them  in  any  other  portion  of  the  establish¬ 
ment,  he  is  sure  to  be  eagerly  invited  to  come  and  look  at  his 
progress,  or  is  told  by  him,  ‘  I  can  make  fancy  mats  now.’  On 
one  occasion,  when  the  boys  were  taking  a  walk,  a  matmaker 
lagged  behind,  and,  on  being  asked  why  he  did  so,  he  answered, 

‘  I  was  thinking  of  a  new  pattern  for  my  mat ;  ’  and  nothing 
could  more  strongly  show  the  pleasure  which  useful  work 
affords  to  the  rescued  imbecile,  often  previously  miserable  by 
reason  of  a  blank  mind  and  listless  body.  As  in  the  school  so 
in  the  workshop,  the  pupil  must  never  be  allowed  to  become 
wearied  or  jaded  by  too  long  continuance  in  the  same  occu¬ 
pation,  and  the  consequence  is  that  both  learning  and  labour 
are  looked  upon  as  recreations.  Out  of  between  seventy  and 
eighty  mat-weavers  and  helpers  at  Earlswood,  it  would  be 
rare  to  see  one  showing  symptoms  of  the  work  becoming 
irksome,  but  all  goes  on  with  the  greatest  cheerfulness  and 
good-humour.  Amongst  them  at  this  time  is  one  boy  who 
was,  on  entering  the  asylum,  helpless,  and  unable  even  to  feed 
himself,  and  yet  he  is  now  no  common  adept  at  making  mats 
>vith  j)retty  borders.  Such  a  fact  as  this  is  of  great  value,  as 
it  shows  clearly  what  a  change  may  be  hoped  for  under  the 
treatment  we  have  described,  in  almost  any  idiot.  The  eccen¬ 
tric  bearing  of  an  idiot  will  always,  as  far  as  may  be  judged 
from  ex])erience,  more  or  less  remain,  but,  nevertheless,  he 
may  become,  in  all  essential  characteristics,  an  elevated,  happy, 
and  useful  being.  As  an  interesting  confinnation  of  this,  it 
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may  be  mentioned  that  a  boy  graciously  placed  in  the  asylum 
by  the  Queen,  succeeded  in  making  mats  that  were  accepted 
for  use  in  the  Palace  of  his  beneficent  sovereign.  He  is  now 
advanced  to  the  office  of  letter-carrier,  taking  the  letters  to  and 
from  the  post  twice  or  thrice  daily ;  hut  he  still  shows  what  he 
has  been  and  the  remains  of  it,  by  standing  erect  and  making 
a  grand  military  salute  when  he  meets  any  j)erson  to  whom  he 
considers  this  respect  due. 

Shocmaking  is  also  one  of  the  favourite  trades  with  the 
imbecile  pupils,  but  there  are  not  found  so  many  ready  to 
engage  in  it,  or  qualified,  as  for  the  mat-shops.  Nor  has  any 
one  yet  been  found  able  to  measure  the  foot  or  cut  out  the 
boot  or  shoe ;  but  when  these  are  done  for  them  by  a  skilful 
hand,  they  learn  to  sew  them  admirably.  One  boy  at  Earls- 
wood  makes  a  pair  of  hoots  a  day  in  workmanlike  style,  and 
declares  he  could  make  seven  pairs  in  the  six  days  if  they 
would  but  let  him  have  his  tea  a  little  stronger,  which  is 
a  sample  of  the  funny  sayings  heard  by  Wsitqrs  in  every 
department.  Many  persons  go  to  the  asylum  thinking  they 
shall  see  nothing  but  wretchedness  and  misery,  and  come  away 
astonished  at  the  merriment  which  pervades  almost  every  room 
in  the  building,  and  every  turn  of  the  grounds.  Sometimes 
there  is  the  most  facetious  politeness,  as  was  shown  to  a  lady 
of  rank  who  asked  one  of  the  shoemakers  what  he  would 
charge  for  making  her  a  pair  of  slippei's,  when  he  replied 
‘  four  shillings,’  on  which  another  exclaimed,  ‘  I  would  do  it 
‘  only  for  the  honour.' 

Sometimes  a  few  of  the  pupils  take  to  basket-making,  but 
it  does  not  generally  prove  a  favourite  trade.  Tailoring,  how¬ 
ever,  is  readily  adopted,  and  a  lively  board  it  is.  ISIr.  Sidney 
gives  a  humorous  description  of  their  fitting  Punch  with  a  new 
suit  preparatory  to  a  grand  performance  of  Punch  and  J  udy  ; 
and  gentlemen  who  go  into  the  shop  are  eagerly  asked  if  they 
have  any  loose  buttons  to  sew  on.  One  youtb,  he  also  tells  us, 
who  was  deemed  altogether  impracticable,  now  makes  good 
trowsers  and  waistcoats,  and  is  becoming  a  clever  hand  at  coats. 
In  this  work,  as  well  as  in  the  shoemaking,  a  cutter-out  is 
required;  but  the  sewing  is  so  good  that  at  one  time  much 
journey-work  was  sent  to  the  asylum  at  Colchester,  and  satis¬ 
faction  was  given.  At  Earlswood,  now,  every  suit  wora  in  the 
establishment  is  made  in  these  shops,  and  gives  full  employ¬ 
ment. 

Some  reclaimed  idiots  make  excellent  carpenters,  and  several 
have  quitted  the  asylum  who  are  now  earning  good  wages  as 
journeymen  under  due  supervision,  getting  as  much,  near 
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LoTulon,  as  from  four  to  five  shillintrs  a  day.  a  change 

is  this  from  heing  drivellers,  moping  in  a  lane  or  street,  teazed 
by  idle  boyf=,  or  slobbcnng  in  helpless  degradation  in  a  seat  in 
some  cottage,  where  the  parent’s  eye  glistens  Avith  teal's  as  it 
looks  on  such  a  I'evolting  offspring!  Doors,  tables,  desks, 
chests  of  drawers,  and  all  sorts  of  carpenter  and  cabinet-work 
are  readily  made  by  the  pupils,  and  they  can  be  produced  in 
sufficient  (piantity  to  supply  all  that  is  needed  for  furniture 
in  a  large  asylum.  At  Earlswood  there  are  about  twenty  such 
carpenters  at  this  time,  who  show  their  work  Avith  an  eagerness 
that  is  sometimes  dangerous  to  the  feet  of  those  who  examine 
it,  lest  the  heavy  articles  they  hold  up  should  fall  ujMm  them, 
for  now  and  then  there  are  such  accidents  in  the  struggle  for 
approbation. 

In  the  same  way,  all  sorts  of  useful  employments  are  devised 
for  the  females,  and  some  of  them  become  so  good  at  house¬ 
hold  Avork  that  they  make  valuable  serA'ants,  and  diminish  the 
number  that  it  is  needful  to  hire.  A  great  many  can  be 
taught  needleAvork  so  Avell  that  all  required  for  a  large  asylum 
may  be  done  by  them  AAnth  a  certain  amount  of  guidance  and 
help,  AA'hile  a  dozen  or  more  may  be  constantly  employed  in 
repairing  the  clothing  and  linen.  It  has  been  before  noticed 
that  some  of  the  fancy  AA'ork  is  beautiful ;  but  this  is  only  an 
indulgence  consequent  on  the  preAnous  AA’ork  being  useful,  and 
so  alloAved  as  an  encouragement,  which  is  found  to  have  a 
quickening  influence. 

No  idiot  asylum  should  be  without  a  fai-m  and  a  garden,  and 
if  the  number  of  pupils  is  large  they  should  be  of  considerable 
extent.  There  are  between  tAA-enty  and  tliirty  farmers  and  gar¬ 
deners  at  EarlsAvood,  while  at  Essex  Hall  the  employment  of 
pupils  able  to  do  the  work  assigned  to  them  in  the  garden  has 
long  been  found  most  attractive  and  beneficial.  In  the  first- 
named  place  the  garden  consists  of  about  eight  acres,  and  is  admi¬ 
rably  kept  by  the  young  gardeners  under  superintendence.  The 
vegetables  required  in  the  establishment  are  Avell  and  abundantly 
groAvn,  and  in  the  floAver  borders,  which  are  in  excellent  taste, 
it  is  almost  imjAossible  to  find  a  Aveed.  There  is  a  greenhouse, 
and  also  there  are  some  frames  for  preserving  the  plants  to  be 
bedded  out  in  the  summer,  and  every  part  of  them  has  been 
made  in  the  place  in  a  Avorkmanlike  manner.  Now  and  then  at 
both  the  asylums  just  named,  prizes  have  been  gained  for 
cucumbers,  celery,  and  other  produce,  at  the  neighbouring  hor¬ 
ticultural  shows,  to  the  great  joy  and  triumph  of  their  growers. 
Such  an  occupation  has  a  most  hap|)y  influence  on  the  imbe¬ 
ciles  employed  in  it,  AA’hile  it  secures  abundance  of  excellent 
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fresh  vegetables  and  summer  and  winter  fruits  for  their  use,  a 
part  of  their  diet  of  great  imptwtance. 

To  see  the  poor  fellows  watching  their  plants  and  trees,  and 
in  summer  parading  near  the  peas  and  currants,  A\-ith  their 
clackers  to  frighten  the  birds,  is  a  most  exhilarating  spectacle 
when  contrasted  with  the  uselessness  and  wretchedness  of 
their  previous  lives.  The  great  object  of  ambition,  however, 
is  to  be  a  fanner.  ‘  I  am  a  farmer  now,’  is  the  proudest  boast 
of  some  poor  fellow  promoted  to  that  post.  The  attention 
paid  to  the  live  animals  of  the  farm  is  unfailing;  Avhat- 
ever  danger  of  neglect  keepers  of  cows  might  fear  from  the 
boys  who  tend  them,  there  is  none  fi*om  the  idiots.  The  cows 
are  the  special  object  of  their  regard,  and  when  a  calf  comes, 
or  a  litter  of  pigs,  they  arc  welcomed  and  cared  for  with 
enthusiasm,  and  they  will  run  eagerly  to  the  house  to  tell  of 
the  addition  to  the  stock;  only  perhai)S  in  mistaken  tenns,  as 
one  boy  did  out  of  breath — ‘  Sir,  sir,  the  pig  has  calved.''  All 
the  hay  of  a  large  acreage  is  easily  made  by  the  idiots,  only 
they  would  fail  without  guidance  in  constnicting  the  ricks. 
Idiot  haymakers  arc  a  joyous  com[)any,  and  the  hay-field  is  a 
source  of  pleasure  to  those  too  feeble  to  do  any  work  in  it. 
Xor  is  this  labour  without  profit,  for  the  farm  jiroduce  has  been 
sold  at  Earlswood  for  more  than  1,000/.  in  one  year.  Some 
boys  are  trusted  with  milking,  and  nothing  in  the  way  of 
pleasure  would  keep  them  from  this  duty,  to  Avhich  they  go 
just  before  the  tea  is  ready.  Somebody  asked  one  of  them 
Avho  sat  tugging  at  a  cow’s  dug  after  all  the  milk  seemed 
to  have  been  exhausted,  ‘  How  do  you  know  when  to  leave 
‘  off?  ’  ‘  Oh,’  said  he,  ‘  when  the  tea-bell  rings.’  It  is  a  plea¬ 

sant  sight  to  see  them  come  in  from  the  farm  to  a  meal ;  how 
carefully  they  wash  their  hands,  and  clean  their  shoes,  and 
take  off'  their  working  clothes  to  go  into  the  common  eating- 
room  neat  and  with  all  propriety.  It  would  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  as  utterly  impossible  to  have  achieved  such  order  and 
decorum  ■with  jmpils  whose  previous  habits  tended  to  the 
reverse,  but  it  may  be  witnessed  daily. 

Indeed  the  sight  of  a  large  comjiany  of  well-trained  idiots 
at  table  is  most  remarkable,  and  none  are  allowed  to  dine  in 
the  principal  dining-hall,  till  they  have  achieved  all  the  acts  of 
feeding  and  sitting  at  their  meals  with  due  decorum.  When 
they  first  come  into  the  establishment,  unless  they  belong  to 
the  class  who  mope  and  are  sluggish,  they  arc  as  greedy  and 
ravenous  as  wild  beasts,  seizing  and  bolting  every  thing 
brought  near  them  in  the  way  of  food,  with  a  tendency,  if  not 
checked,  to  gorge  themselves  to  excess.  In  time,  however. 
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they  are  brought  to  enter  the  apartment  in  regular  order,  the 
females  arranging  themselves  on  one  side,  and  the  males  on  the 
other.  By  means  of  apparatus  for  the  purpose,  the  room  being 
close  to  and  upon  the  level  with  the  kitchen,  the  dinner  with 
the  portion  of  each  on  a  separate  plate  is  served  in  a  very  short 
time.  No  one  begins  till  all  are  served,  when  they  sing  under 
the  leadership  of  their  master,  a  short  grace,  and  then  commence. 
There  is  no  apparent  greediness,  no  unseemly  feeding,  but  they 
form  a  cheerful  and  well-conducted  company,  much  gratified 
by  the  notice  of  -visitors.  The  dinner  concludes,  as  it  began, 
-nith  another  grace,  and  the  room  is  quitted  in  a  quiet  and 
orderly  manner.  Some  of  the  pay  cases  at  Earlswood  have  a 
dining-room  apart,  where  the  meal  is  served  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  way  they  would  have  it  at  home,  and  thus  >vhen 
restored  to  their  friends  they  are  not  excluded  from  the  family 
dinner  because  of  any  improprieties.  The  preparation  for 
dinner  in  the  kitchen  is  a  lively  scene  at  Earlsw^ood,  for  there 
are  about  a  dozen  of  the  pupils  engaged  as  cooks  in  a  subordi¬ 
nate  capacity,  and  they  are  dressed  in  white  with  the  usual 
caps,  looking  the  perfection  of  cleanliness  and  neatness.  They 
work  with  the  greatest  delight  in  this  employment,  and  are 
very  fond  of  it.  This  occupation  does  not  interfere  with  the 
work  at  any  trade,  and  it  is  one  of  those  beneficial  changes  in 
the  daily  routine  which  are  found  so  desirable.  One  boy  has 
extreme  pleasure  in  washing  the  plates  and  dishes,  doing  it 
■well.  So  absorbed  is  he  in  this  undertaking,  that  it  is  his 
principal  thought;  and  when  asked  which  he  liked  best,  his 
present  or  former  residence,  he  replied  ‘  O,  this,  because  there 
‘  is  a  better  sink  here.’  Amongst  the  cooks  there  is  one  noticed 
by  Mr.  Sidney  as  the  strangest  specimen  of  unequal  j)ower3 
that  could  be  found.  A  real  simpleton,  utterly  without  judg¬ 
ment,  he  has  a  memory'  that  is  prodigious,  and  a  singular  ten¬ 
dency  to  make  puns.  When  spoken  to  about  his  kitchen  duties, 
he  said,  ‘  Though  I  am  a  cook,  I  hope  I  shall  never  be  a  sauce- 

*  box'  Being  wonderfully  versed  in  history,  he  was  requested 
to  describe  the  Rye-House  Plot,  when  busy  helping  to  make 
a  pudding,  but  he  excused  himself  by  remarking  drolly,  ‘  I  am 

*  so  busy  with  the  meal-tub  plot,  just  now,  that  I  have  no  time 
‘  to  tell  you  about  the  Rye-House  Plot'  If  desired  to  give  an 
account  of  almost  any  prominent  event  in  ancient  or  modem 
history,  he  -will  repeat  whole  pages  of  what  he  has  read,  and 
there  is  no  stopping  him.  When  giving  the  liistory  of  Talley¬ 
rand  in  no  complimentary  terms,  he  was  interrupted  by  a  high 
dignitary  of  the  Church,  so  he  said  sharply,  ‘  he  was  one  of  the 

*  clergy,  any  how,’  and  went  off  to  his  cookery  quite  affronted. 
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Besides  his  work  in  the  kitchen,  he  is  a  good  shoemaker,  but  in 
all  other  things  a  palpable  imbecile.  How  impossible  is  it,  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  to  account  for  such  a  human 
being,  with  a  memory  of  incredible  power,  with  a  capability  of 
exercising  a  certain  handicraft,  and  yet  without  any  faculty  that 
could  guide  him  in  the  commonest  paths  of  daily  life  !  It  may 
seem  trifling  to  enter  into  the  particulars  adduced  in  the  few 
last  pages,  but  on  reflection  it  must  be  seen  we  could  not 
otherwise  properly  describe  the  characters  of  those  to  whom 
the  benefits  have  accrued  from  the  endeavours  made  to  rescue 
them  from  the  slough  of  their  condition.  The  last-mentioned 
pupil  was  called  by  Mr.  Sidney  ‘  the  historical  cook,’  and  he  is 
also  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Brady,  who  says  of  him  :  ‘  He  can  repeat 
‘  whole  pages  of  history.  We  asked  him  several  questions, 

‘  nearly  all  of  which  he  answered  with  marvellous  accuracy. 

‘  Amongst  his  replies,  he  gave  us  an  account  of  the  Pelopon- 
‘  ncssian  AVar,  showing  that  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
‘  its  details.  He  mentioned  its  duration,  date,  and  cause  ;  the 
‘  resources  of  the  combatants ;  the  gains  and  losses  on  either  side ; 

‘  the  temporary  peace  ;  the  renewal  of  the  war  after  the  Spartan 
‘  success ;  and  the  final  defeat  of  the  Athenians  by  Lysander.’ 
Another  of  these  cooks  delights  in  mincing  the  food  for  those 
who  cannot  masticate,  and  at  present  do  not  dine  at  the 
principal  table.  He  works  with  an  ingenious  apparatus  which 
reduces  the  food  to  the  condition  of  potted  meat.  Not  one  of 
these  youths  when  they  came  to  the  institution  could  have 
been  trusted  near  a  fire, — a  fact  which  strongly  attests  the  judg¬ 
ment  and  skill  by  w'hich  they  have  been  made  so  docile  and 
useful. 

Much  depends  on  classification,  and  hence  arises  one  great 
advantage  of  an  asylum  on  a  large  scale  like  that  so  skilfully 
managed  by  Dr.  Down,  who  makes  it  a  point  of  the  greatest 
care.  Even  the  amusements  of  the  pupils  are  thus  regulated, 
as  it  would  be  obviously  absurd  to  let  any  one  of  them  belong 
to  a  group  with  powers  he  did  not  possess.  Hence  all  the  play¬ 
rooms  and  games  are  arranged  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
inmates  of  different  degrees.  Cricket  requires  considerable 
bodily  activity  and  a  quick  eye,  yet  here  are  a  few  who  play 
very  neatly,  and  in  Essex  they  were  sometimes  invited  to  carry 
on  the  game  in  the  grounds  of  neighbouring  gentlemen,  wdio 
kindly  feted  the  players  and  made  them  very  happy  by  such  an 
indulgence.  Croquet  is  also  a  favourite  game,  but  every  one 
must  be  led  to  these  exercises  for  pleasure,  according  to  the 
grade  of  the  class  to  which  each  belongs.  There  are  abundance 
of  cheerful  metluHls  also  of  entertaining  the  pupils  both  male 
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and  female  gathered  together;  as  Punch  and  Judy,  the  magic 
lantern,  the  oxy-ealcium  microscope,  and  the  band,  of  which 
the  attemlants  are  the  chief  musicians,  while  one  of  the  pupils 
plays  the  big  drum,  and  another  the  triangle,  keeping  good 
time,  which  is  the  great  difficulty.  Idiots  easily  learn  tunes, 
but  few  however  can  master  notes  and  time.  !Many  concerts 
take  place  at  Earlswo<xl  in  the  winter  season,  and  parties  arc 
invited  to  them.  They  add  mucli  to  the  life  of  the  place,  and 
are  extremely  prized  by  the  pupils.  At  Christmas  they  have 
a  regular  performance  of  a  charade  or  some  kindred  spectacle,  in 
which  the  attendants  lu-e  the  actors,  accompanied  by  some  forty 
of  their  charge.  The  dialogues  are  all  written  by  Dr.  Down, 
and  ^Irs.  Down  arranges  the  scenery  and  dresses,  all  of  which 
arc  executed  in  the  house.  One  performance  last  year  Avas 
aitended  by  more  than  tliree  hundred  inmates,  and  a  gootl 
many  of  the  neighbouring  gentry  Avho  came  as  visitors,  ex¬ 
pressed  the  greatest  Avonder  and  satisfaction  at  the  intense 
enjoyment  and  beliaviour  of  the  uncommon  audience.  The 
best  of  the  puj)ils  profit  much  by  excursions  to  the  sea-side  or 
to  the  Crystal  Palace  ;  and  indeed  by  any  Avell-selected  change 
that  tends  to  awaken  their  faculties,  and  to  excite  them  in  a 
right  direction. 

From  the  statements  Avhich  have  been  cursorily  made,  it 
Avill  !)e  evident  that  those  avIio  peruse  the  books  in  our  list  Avill 
find  them  to  contain  no  common  matter  for  reflection  ;  but  Ave 
propose  still  further  to  elucidate  the  subject  by  allusion  to 
sjKJcial  examples,  contrasting  their  present  AA-lth  their  former 
condition.  In  no  other  Avay  can  the  Avork  be  appreciated,  nor 
the  transfonning  efficacy  of  the  ap|)liances  made  use  of  compre¬ 
hended.  The  promoters  of  the  Philadelphian  Institution  or 
Training  School  considered  that  much  service  Avould  accrue  to 
the  cause  of  the  idiot  by  publishing  a  brief  history  of  tAventy- 
tAAo  imbecile  childi-en,  and  the  volume  came  out  Avith  the  title 
of  ‘  The  Mind  Unveiled.’  To  make  it  as  attracth’e  as  jwssible 
it  Avas  embellished  by  photographs  of  some  of  the  most  peculiar 
examj)les,  and  the  descriptions  of  each  are  Avrltten  in  an  agree-- 
able  style.  One  of  them  is  designated  ‘  A  boy  that  Ave  are 
‘  pi\)ud  of,’  and  in  his  a])pearance  as  seen  in  the  photograph, 
though  the  ex])ression  of  the  countenance  may  seem  singular 
Avhen  viewed  closely,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  his  condition. 
Yet  lie  Avas  an  idiot  of  the  most  depraved  class — ‘  a  moral 
idiot,’  Avith  no  fear  of  the  consequences  of  doing  Avrong,  and 
very  dishonest ;  a\  ith  ‘  a  good  share  of  secretiveness  too,  so  that 
‘  the  most  disguised  cross-questioning  rarely  discovered  the 
‘  truth.  Ills  honest  face  covered  the  most  malMre  dishonesty.’ 
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A  more  cunning  thief  could  not  be  conceived,  and  on  coming  to 
the  asylum  he  soon  ran  away ;  and  he  was,  besides,  deplorably 
ignorant  and  indifferent.  He  Avas  subject  to  chorea,  could 
scareely  speak,  and  Avas  as  obstinate  as  a  mule.  Judicious 
treatment  soon  began  to  alter  his  conduct,  and  it  Avas  found  that 
his  great  delight  Avas  to  hear  some  narrative  Avell  told  ;  and  by 
taking  advantage  of  this  propensity  he  soon  became  an  atten¬ 
tive  listener  to  beneficial  lessons,  and  he  was  found  to  have  a 
susceptible  heart,  as  easily  led  into  right  as  it  had  been  darkened 
and  misled  by  Avrong.  He  gave  evidence  in  time  of  strong 
religious  feeling,  and  became  so  honest  that  he  Avas  trusted 
witli  money,  Avliile  in  the  schoolroom  Ids  progress  Avas  surprising. 
The  chorea  ceased  to  aflfect  Ids  gait  as  before,  and  instead  of 
thieving  he  gave  a  poor  Avoinan  in  poverty  and  rags  a  large 
j)ortion  of  his  Christmas  savings,  describing  himself  Avhen  asked 
hoAv  he  felt  after  his  charity,  as  ‘  feeling  big  in  here,’  laying  his 
hand  on  his  heart  Avith  great  pathos.  Interesting  as  his  case  is, 
the  accounts  of  several  of  the  girls  are  equally  Avorthy  of  at¬ 
tention,  especially  a  group  called  ‘  Our  SeAving  Girls.’  But  it 
is  dcsu’able  to  shoAv  an  alteration  in  one  of  the  very  loAvest 
cases,  and  Ave  have  not  I’oom  for  more.  This  example  goes  by 
the  name  of  ‘  Our  Southern  Boy.’  He  is  photographed  exer¬ 
cising  the  dumb  bells  Avith  his  teacher ;  he  appears  to  be  well 
formed,  but  his  countenance  is  of  a  low  type  of  expression. 
His  condition  Avas  so  unpromising  that  he  ‘  emj)loyed  no  articu- 
‘  late  speech,  either  by  persuasion  or  imitation,  and  expressed 
‘  no  natural  wants,  even  by  signs.’  ‘  AVe  considered  him,’  the 
account  says,  ‘  one  of  our  loAvest  cases  of  idiotcy.  No  daAvn  of 
‘  cheering  intelligence  beamed  from  those  leaden  eyes ;  no  smile 
‘  of  pleasure  played  over  those  marred  features ;  the  semblance 
‘  of  man  only  Avas  seen  —impassive,  unobserving,  and  intellectu- 
‘  ally  dead.  He  Avould  lounge  by  the  hour  basking  himself  in 
‘  the  Avarm  sun  ;  no  questioh  could  arouse  him,  no  Avant  compel 
‘  him  to  change  his  favouiite  place.’  Every  coneelvable 
attempt  Avas  for  a  long  time  made  in  vain  to  stimidate  hun 
to  some  exertion ;  eft’orts  Avere  directed  to  make  him  use  his 
Ihnbs  in  Avalking,  aided  by  support,  but  he  resisted  violently, 
making  horrible  grimaces.  Nothing  Avas  ever  a})parently 
noticed  by  him  till  he  saAv  a  coloured  man,  such  as  he  used 
to  see  in  the  South,  Avhence  he  came  ;  and  he  seemed  to  recog¬ 
nise  him  Avith  pleasure,  exclaiming  ‘  Oh  you !  ’  as  if  in  dim 
remembrance  of  his  former  home.  All  attempts  to  make  him 
move  frightened  hun,  and  Avhen  tempted  by  the  odour  of 
dinner,  Avlxich  alone  could  rouse  him,  it  Avas  amusing  to  see  him 
crawl  doAvu  stairs  feet  forennxst.  SAvings,  rocking  boats. 
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ladders,  wheelbarrows,  all  seemed  to  terrify  him  ;  and  though 
liking  music,  when  drawn  to  it  he  resisted,  crying,  ‘  Oh !  my 
‘  sakes  !  I’s  scared ;  car’  me  out.’  At  last  he  was  pushed  towards 
the  black  board,  kicking  and  screaming,  with  a  bit  of  chalk  in 
his  hand,  with  which  he  was  made  to  mark  the  board,  and  this 
pleased  him  so  that  he  soon  took  to  making  random  markings. 
Still  there  was  no  other  sign  of  the  least  independent  action 
till  he  was  observed  playing  with  a  straw,  w’hich  he  discontinued 
as  soon  as  perceived,  being  at  the  time  a  bit  of  an  impostor. 
His  teacher,  however,  made  this  trifle  an  interesting  point  in  his 
development;  it  was  one  of  those  first  and  feeblest  in  the 
series  of  voluntary  actions  which  those  engaged  in  the  training 
of  idiots  so  well  know  how  to  turn  to  good  account.  One  day 
he  was  suddenly  made  to  take  a  walk,  and  became  roused  by 
a  scries  of  incidents.  At  length  he  became  imitative,  called  a 
puppy  ‘  pretty  little  dog,’  after  pretending  to  be  terrified  at  it, 
took  an  interest  in  pictures,  and  seeing  one  of  a  fox,  said, 

‘  Stinky,’  the  Southern  name  for  the  animal.  In  tiiue  his 
indolence  was  overcome,  and  he  became  fond  of  the  exercises 
he  so  vehemently  resisted ;  was  the  first  to  run  when  the  call 
was  given,  ‘  Ladder-boys,  form  line,’  and  took  to  dancing  after 
genuine  plantation  fashion  to  the  music  of  the  violin,  as  well  as 
to  joining  occasionally  in  the  school  choruses.  In  other  respects 
also  he  made  gradual  advances,  the  first  indication  of  his  case 
becoming  at  all  practicable  being  the  circumstance  of  his  play¬ 
ing  of  his  own  account  with  a  straw,  which  showed  to  the 
skilled  observer  that  there  were  in  him  both  will  and  power  if 
they  could  be  elicited. 

We  have  seen  that  in  our  asylums  encouragement  is  wisely 
given  t<»  certain  amusements,  and  when  they  become  exercises 
of  ideality  they  are  improving.  Such  are  the  charades  and 
pantomimes  at  Earlswood,  and  in  the  Pennsylvanian  Asylum 
they  have  curious  original  })lays.  A  young  child  in  the  nonnal 
condition  amuses  himself  greatly  by  personifying  things  about 
him — making  one  chair  his  horse,  another  his  carriage,  whi2»ping 
away  lus  if  his  imaginations  were  realities.  An  uneducated 
idiot  never  does  this,  nor  till  he  begins  to  advance  docs  he  ever 
find  a  way  to  amuse  himself  that  at  all  approaches  to  the  like¬ 
ness  of  an  ordinary  child,  any  approximation  to  which  is  an 
encouraging  sight  to  those  who  have  the  care  of  him.  Every 
phase  approaching  the  nonnal  is  hailed  with  much  pleasure,  and 
mimic  play,  Avhether  at  an  imaginary  meal,  or  horses,  or  any 
little  thing,  is  a  proof  of  progress.  When  invention  appears, 
it  denotes  an  approximation  towards  the  imagery  of  healthful 
childhood,  and  there  is  hope  that  much  may  accrue  from  it. 
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In  the  volume  from  which  our  American  cases  have  been  taken 
we  are  told  that  the  pupils  were  so  much  awakened,  as  to  have 
originated  a  drama  so  peculiar  that  the  like,  probably,  has 
never  been  played,  except  it  may  be  the  ‘  Malade  Imaginaire.’ 
This  farce,  for  so  it  is,  they  called  ‘  The  Doctor.’  One  boy 
falls  in  a  violent  epileptic  convulsion,  well  assumed ;  a  girl, 
called  *  the  good  old  soul,’  nurses  the  patient,  shouting  for  the 
doctor.  In  comes  the  doctor,  generally  tardy,  but  now  very 
brisk,  and  administers  his  remedies,  while  the  patient  indicates 
returning  consciousness  by  showing  the  greatest  disgust  for 
them.  Another  pretends  a  bad  fever,  and  the  doctor  is  hurried 
off,  till  at  length  half-a-dozen  victims  are  prostrated,  and  the 
doctor  is  in  the  most  ludicrous  perplexity.  The  compiler  of 
the  narrative.  Dr.  Kerlin,of  Germanstown,  describes  this  ‘  as  a 
*  most  amusing  drama  ;  ’  but  the  most  extraordinary  part  of  it 
is,  that  it  should  be  entirely  due  to  the  fancy  of  the  imbecile 
actors. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  these  specimens  of  idiots  under 
culture  on  the  other  sii^e  of  the  Atlantic,  they  are  all  much 
surpassed  by  an  individual  at  Earlswood,  described  by  Mr. 
Sidney,  as  proving  how  possible  it  is  for  one  defective  in  many 
powers  to  have  special  capabilities  beyond  the  ordinary  standard. 
Some  years  ago  a  boy  came  under  the  care  of  the  establishment 
belonging  to  this  asylum,  then  at  Essex  Hall.  He  was  of  well- 
proportioned  frame,  but  with  a  singularly  formed  head,  and 
wild,  sullen,  and  with  scarcely  any  speech.  He  was  in  fact 
the  pupil  who  was  six  months  learning  the  difference  between 
a  dog’s  head  and  his  tail.  If  spoken  to  he  uttered  by  no 
means  pleasant  sounds,  and  when  corrected  would  run  away 
and  hide  himself  if  possible.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give  in 
detail  the  history  of  his  progress,  but  liis  accomplishments  at 
this  time  are  such  as  to  enable  him  to  earn  his  own  living  and 
even  more  in  the  establishment,  while  his  smile  is  most  agree¬ 
able,  and  his  manners  very  attractive,  indeed  refined.  Yet 
even  now  his  speech  is  scarcely  intelligible  to  those  who  know 
him  well,  and  he  has  not  a  quality  of  any  kind  which  could 
enable  him  without  guidance  to  manage  even  small  sums 
of  money,  or  the  simplest  economy  of  daily  life.  Yet  he  is  a 
carpenter  and  cabinet-maker,  the  workman  to  whose  skill  is  due 
a  great  deal  of  the  neat  furniture  of  the  house ;  and  he  can 
paint,  glaze,  and  varnish  in  excellent  style.  Many  of  the 
doors  are  made  and  finished  by  him.  He  runs  with  the 
rapidity  of  an  American  Indian,  fences  so  as  to  compete  with  a 
good  master,  and  plays  the  drum  in  the  band.  More  than  this, 
he  has  made  a  model  of  a  man-of-war  which  has  been  several 
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times  exhibited  in  London,  and  accomplished  his  first  attempt 
at  this  achievement  merely  by  seeing  a  drawing  of  one  on 
a  figured  handkerchief.  He  was  told  that  the  instant  it  was 
launched  it  would  fall  on  its  side  for  want  of  ballast  and  due 
calculation,  but  would  not  believe  it  till  he  witnessed  the 
disaster,  to  his  own  dismay.  Another  effort  was  made,  and  the 
finish,  proportions,  and  general  plan  are  now  perfect.  He  was 
furnished  with  metal  guns  by  the  generosity  of  a  member 
of  the  board,  and  to  hear  him  explain  his  ingenious  methods  of 
proceeding,  as  he  stands  before  his  model,  is  perfectly  unlike 
anything  else  ever  seen  or  heard ;  while  his  meaning  must  be 
more  than  half  guessed,  from  his  want  of  words  and  expression. 
He  is  now  making  a  model  of  the  *  Great  Eastern  ’  iron  ship, 
thirteen  feet  long.  He  has  made  all  the  working  drawings,  and 
will  accomplish  the  feat  admirably.  From  morning  to  night  he 
is  constantly  employed,  and  when  his  regular  work  in  the 
carpenter’s  shop  ceases  for  the  use  of  the  house,  he  spends  his 
time  in  these  sort  of  fancy  works,  including  a  gigantic  flying 
kite,  and  in  copying  fine  engravings.^  These  drawings,  in  dark 
and  coloured  chalk,  are  most  meritorious,  and  many  of  them, 
framed  and  glazed  by  himself,  adorn  the  corridor  and  other  parts 
of  the  asylum.  One  was  graciously  approved  and  accepted  by 
the  Queen,  who  w’as  kindly  pleased  to  send  the  artist  a  ju-esent ; 
and  Mr.  Sidney  had  the  honour  of  showing  some  of  them  to  the 
Prince  Consort,  no  common  judge  of  art,  who  expressed  the 
greatest  surprise  that  one  so  gifted  was  still  to  be  kept  in  the 
category  of  idiots,  or  ever  had  been  one.  His  Royal  Highness 
was  particularly  astonished,  not  merely  by  his  copies  of  first- 
rate  engravings,  but  by  an  imaginary  drawing  made  by  him  of 
the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  partly  from  the  ‘  Illustrated  London 
*  News  ’  and  partly  from  his  own  ideas.  He  dislikes  writing 
and  holds  it  very  cheap,  and,  like  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
certain  portions  of  the  American  continent,  would  make  his 
communications  pictorial.  K  offended  and  intending  to  com¬ 
plain,  he  draws  the  incident,  and  makes  his  views  of  things  about 
the  house  and  his  requests  known  in  the  same  way.  He  has 
made  a  drawing  of  the  future  launch  of  his  great  ship,  himself 
the  principal  figure  and  all  the  inmates  of  the  house  cheering 
him  and  waving  their  caps.  In  short,  he  has  seemingly  just 
missed,  by  defect  in  some  faculties  and  the  want  of  equilibrium 
in  those  he  possesses,  being  a  distinguished  genius.  He  is 
passionate  in  temper,  but  relents  and  punishes  himself;  he  set 
a  trap  for  Dr.  Down,  when  he  offended  him,  but  was  very  sorry 
for  it ;  he  kicked  a  panel  out  of  a  door  in  a  rage,  and  afterwards 
refused  to  go  to  Brighton  on  an  excursion  of  pleasure  because 
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he  did  not  deser\'e  it  for  this  misconduct.  He  is  conscientious, 
orentle,  and  «renerally  well  behaved,  and  is  now  considered  on 
the  staff,  dines  with  the  attendants,  and,  some  say,  he  fancies 
the  establishment  could  scarcely  go  on  without  him.  lie  has  a 
brother  afflicted  with  the  same  malady  as  himself  in  the  asylum, 
to  whom  his  attentions  are  constant  and  affectionate.  To 
explain  the  physical  and  ])8ychological  mysteries  of  such  a 
human  being  is  beyond  the  j)resent  ]x>wers  of  any  known 
science,  and  must  puzzle  the  most  ingenious  speculatoi-s  on  the 
frontal,  parietal,  tempt»ral,  and  occipital  divisions  of  the  human 
skull,  as  indicating  idiotcy  or  normal  )X)wers.  There  is  no 
knowing  what  an  idiot  can  do  till  tried,  and  such  as  can  be 
taught  nothing  in  one  way  may  learn  much  in  another.  For 
instance,  a  girl  clever  at  arithmetic,  persisted  in  calling  the  fii*st 
three  rules  contrition,  consumption,  and  distraction,  instead  of 
their  jfroper  names.  The  youth  just  described,  with  all  his 
cleverness  could  never  be  made  to  understand  that  an  annual 
sum  paid  quarterly  would  equal  in  amount  the  same  paid 
weekly ;  yet  another,  stupid  at  all  other  things,  will  make 
arithmetical  calculations,  mentally,  of  great  extent,  with  jierfect 
accuracy  and  marvellous  readiness. 

No  condition  of  those  afflicted  with  this  malady  need  be 
des|taired  of  in  exjKjrienced  and  judicious  hands.  It  is  not 
long  since  Dr.  Down,  the  physician  at  Earlswot)d,  was  re¬ 
quested  to  see  a  boy  living  in  London  with  his  mother  and 
sisters,  and  who  was  becoming  altogether  unmanageable.  He 
was  filthy,  obstinate,  and  dangerous  to  a  degree  that  caused 
him  to  be  dreaded.  Dr.  Down  reconomended  his  being  sent 
to  Earlsw’ood, — advice  very  reluctantly  taken.  He  came  in’a 
horrid  condition,  and  was  to  all  api)earance  hopelessly  vicious, 
at  first  refusing  every  kindness  and  even  food,  threatening 
any  ])er8on  who  came  near  him,  thinking  to  terrify  his  attend¬ 
ants  as  he  had  done  his  relatives.  Dr.  Down  met  his  menaces 
kindly,  by  perseverance  won  him,  and  in  a  month  changed 
him  into  a  tractable  being.  "When  this  was  reported  to  his 
mother,  she  became  uneasy,  fearing  that  violent  measures  had 
been  taken,  and  hastened  to  the  asylum.  Placed  in  one  of  the 
rooms,  she  saw  her  son  cross  the  garden,  and  heard  Dr.  Down 
ask  him  to  gather  him  a  rose,  which  he  brought,  to  her  asto¬ 
nishment,  to  the  doctor  in  a  pleasant  manner.  It  Avas  still 
thought  advisable  that  he  should,  during  this  •  visit  of  his 
mother,  not  know  that  she  was  present  In  two  months  from 
this  time  they  were  allowed  to  meet,  and  she  talked  with  joy 
to  her  altered  son.  She  declared  that  all  Avas  to  her  a  mystery, 
for  nothing  but  brute  force  could  do  anything  with  him  before  ; 
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and  here  was  the  great  mistake.  This  unpromising  youth 
joined  the  party  in  the  caq)enter’s  shop,  working  diligently 
and  cheerfully  at  this  trade  of  his  own  selection.  The  proper 
method  was  here  pursued  by  the  judicious  and  experienced 
physician,  and  the  issue  was  a  great  success.  Itard  failed 
with  the  wild  boy  of  Arveyron  who  roamed  in  the  woods  and 
was  caught  rolling  in  the  snow,  because  he  treated  him  not 
as  an  idiot  but  as  a  savage. 

The  writings  from  which  most  of  these  cases  are  selected  are 
all  replete  with  instances  of  success.  It  must  be  most  gratify¬ 
ing  in  an  asylum  to  see  the  reclaimed  patients  doing  the  work 
of  the  establishment,  and  rendering  fewer  servants  necessary 
in  almost  every  department.  Some  are  even  sent  to  purchase 
articles  at  shops,  and  on  various  errands  of  confidence.  It 
scarcely  ever  happens  that  they  fail  in  their  particular  message, 
but  what  they  may  have  to  say  on  returning  from  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  town  is  impossible  to  predict.  For  instance,  a  boy  came 
home  from  a  place  where  an  election  was  going  on  and  said 
the  successful  candidate  had  won  the  pig.  Every  one  was 
puzzled  till  it  was  made  out  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  poll, 
which  the  poor  imbecile  thought  meant  the  pole,  and  supposed 
that  he  had  been  climbing  a  greasy  jwle,  as  they  do  in  rustic 
games,  for  the  prize  of  a  fat  pig  I  The  carrier  at  Earlswood 
has  passed  through  many  grades  of  occupation,  having  been  a 
tailor,  cook,  gardener,  mason,  and  farmer.  He  now  goes  to 
Redhill  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  is  entirely  to  be  trusted. 
He  was  originally  a  pitiable  specimen,  skulking  about  in  his 
native  place  with  pockets  full  of  torn  leaves  of  books  and 
filthy  bits  of  newspaper,  all  the  rude  boys  around  following  and 
teazing  him.  He  has  now  been  taught  all  the  employments 
named,  and  exhibits  a  feeling  of  religion  and  a  sense  of  duty 
of  the  most  exemplary  kind,  being  truthful,  extremely  well- 
behaved,  well  versed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  rebuking  every 
kind  of  deception  or  impropriety,  while  he  himself  is  an  admi¬ 
rable  example. 

Enough  has  now  been  statetl  to  convince  all  inquirers  that 
the  pains  taken  with  idiots  have  not  been  unrequited.  Mr. 
Sidney  assures  us  that  he  has  known  parents  to  come  and 
inquire  for  their  child,  and  were  unable  to  recognise  him  in  a 
group  when  requestetl  to  do  so ;  and  he  says  he  has  seen  a 
mother  standing  on  the  steps  before  the  door  of  the  asylum 
and  turning  her  son  round  and  round  with  amazement,  till 
the  tears  of  joy  flowed  down  her  cheeks.  We  cannot  there¬ 
fore  do  otherwise  than  recognise  with  satisfaction  the  efforts 
now  making  in  this  nation  to  reclaim  and  educate  idiots,  and 
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indeed  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  has  been  a  happy  and 
successful  experiment,  but  there  is  much  still  to  learn,  and  the 
.progress  of  the  work  needs  great  vigilance  and  care,  so  that  we 
may  hope  that  if  the  British  Isles  do  actually  contain  50,000 
idiots  or  imbeciles,  as  has  been  asserted,  they  may  all  more 
or  less  find  at  least  some  effectual  palliation  of  their  wretched 
condition. 


‘  The  patient  and  well-directed  efforts  made  in  asylums  already 
existing  *  (says  Dr.  Conolly)  ‘  for  the  imbecile  and  idiotic  children, 
have  proved  that  the  senses  may  be  educated,  the  muscular  move¬ 
ments  and  powers  improved,  and  the  mental  faculties  in  every  case 
more'or  less  cultivated.  The  faculty  of  speech  may  be,  we  may  almost 
say,  bestowed  on  many  who  appear  at  first  to  be  unable  to  employ 
articulate  language :  all  their  habits  may  be  amended ;  industrial 
power  may  be  imparted  to  them  ;  all  their  moral  feelings  awakened, 
and  even  devotional  aspirations  given  to  those  in  whom  the  attributes 
of  soul  were  so  obscured  as  to  seem  to  be  wanting.’ 


All  cannot  be  equally  improved,  but  it  is  rare  to  discover  a 
single  instance  in  which  some  benefit  is  not  imparted,  while 
many  may  be  raised  to  a  position  of  social  comfort,  and  to  gain 
a  good  livelihood  by  the  exercise  of  their  respective  handi- 
cr^ts  under  vigilant  employers  to  whom  they  act  as  journey¬ 
men.  Thus  the  solitary  and  useless  are  made  social  and 
industrious,  while,  relieved  from  the  blight  of  their  deplorable 
condition,  they  become  conscious  of  their  humanity,  as  well  as, 
in  a  measure,  independent,  happy,  and  confident,  instead  of 
helpless,  sad,  and  distrustful. 

Nothing  more  surprises  a  visitor  to  a  well-managed  asylum 
for  imbeciles,  than  the  entire  absence  of  that  gloom  which  most 
persons  naturally  expect  to  find  hanging  over  it  like  a  dark 
cloud.  Mr.  Sidney  assures  us  that  a  summer  fete  at  Earlswood 
was  a  truly  joyous  scene,  and  all  the  preparations  for  it  in  the 
shape  of  tents,  flags,  and  preparations  for  games,  gave  the 
grounds  before  the  building  the  aspect  of  great  gaiety.  These 
of  course  would  be  readily  provided  by  generous  promoters  of 
the  charity  anxious  to  give  the  inmates  the  pleasure  of  a  gala ; 
but  the  real  matter  of  astonishment  was  in  the  fact  that  nearly 
every  one  of  these  useful  and  ornamental  appendages  of  the 
holiday  were  made  in  the  institution,  and  had  been  erected, 
coloured,  painted,  and  otherwise  decorated  by  the  inmates. 
The  same  operatives  constructed  a  balloon,  painted  and  re¬ 
paired  Punch  and  Judy,  and  set  out  the  croquet  and  wickets 
for  cricket.  Some  formed  a  Nigger  Troupe,  and  with  black¬ 
ened  faces  and  grotesque  dresses  joined  the  attendants  in  a 
*  performance  of  great  humour.  Many  of  the  pupils  were  to  be 
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seen  leading  their  infirm  fellows,  and  carefully  tending  them 
during  the  routine  of  the  day.  Nothing  could  be  more  de¬ 
corous  or  more  joyous,  the  discipline  being  perfectly  main¬ 
tained  with  the  utmost  liberty  for  the  most  unrestrained 
pleasure  ;  and  not  a  spectator  left  that  home  of  those  who  but 
for  the  exertions  made  in  their  behalf  would  have  been  outcasts, 
without  expressions  of  gratification  and  the  conviction  that  the 
work  was  eminently  comj)en3ating. 

The  consequences  of  judicious  care  bestowed  by  friends 
of  the  feeble-minded  on  the  unfortunates  to  whom  they 
are  directed,  we  have  described  and  illustrated  by  examples 
of  individual  benefit ;  we  must  now  take  a  larger  view  as 
regards  their  extended  influence  on  this  mournfully  numerous 
and  helpless  portion  of  the  human  family.  To  give  freedom 
and  happiness  to  thousands  of  imprisoned  minds  and  miserable 
beings,  is  w'orthy  of  the  anxious  consideration  of  philan¬ 
thropists  in  all  nations.  Wherever  the  great  double  experi¬ 
ment  has  been  made — for  it  is  double,  medicinal  and  instructive, 
the  skilled  jthysician  and  patient  teacher  going  hand  in  hand — 
all  patients  have  been  imj)roved  in  i>ersonal  appearance,  health, 
habits,  and  comfort ;  most  in  vigour,  decency,  self-control,  per¬ 
ception,  speech,  and  knowledge  of  objects ;  many  in  powers  of 
all  kinds,  observation,  manners,  thought,  habits,  pursuits,  in¬ 
dustry,  and  religion ;  while  some  are  actually  fitted  to  mingle 
with  the  -world,  and  even  educated  persons,  with  due  care. 
This  age,  in  Avhlch  men  have  |)cnetrated  into  the  hidden  forces  of 
matter,  has  also  made  great  discoveries  as  regards  the  connexum 
between  oryanism  and  mind.  Hence  it  has  been  enabled  to 
replace  both  senses  in  the  cases  of  the  blind  and  deaf  mutes, 
and  to  raise  defective  powers  in  an  idiot,  kindness  being  the 
key-note  of  all  progress. 

In  addition  to  the  benefits  conferred  on  the  individuals  who 
are  raised  by  these  institutions  to  the  level  of  humanity, 
science  has  everything  to  gain  from  a  more  extended  and  sys¬ 
tematic  observation  of  the  phenomena  of  Idiotcy.  Inquiry  may 
be  made  into  all  that  has  any  bearing  on  cases  of  congenital 
idiots,  and  we  may  at  last  arrive  at  some  more  definite  view  of 
the  causes  of  this  malady  than  the  present  guess-work,  on 
which,  because  it  Ls  so,  Ave  forbear  to  speculate.  Most  men 
Avho  have  thought  much  on  the  subject  have  had  their  notions 
and  theories ;  but  we  are  far  from  knowing  certainly  how  it  has 
hap])cned  that  human  beings  have  been  bom,  in  Avhom  the 
hannony  of  nature  has  been  so  disturbed  by  the  excesses  or 
defects  of  physical  constitution.  American  wrltere  have  been 
very  forward  in  projM>unding  their  views,  and  we  think  they 
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had  been  more  prudent  and  pbilosophical  if  they  had  waited 
for  more  complete  investigation.  AVe  can  only  say  of  these 
helpless  ones  that  they  have  entered  life  in  a  state  of  imper¬ 
fection  that  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  hopeless ;  but  by  the 
means  used  to  convert  the  hopeless  into  hopeful  human  beings, 
we  shall  best  learn  the  needful  lessons  of  every  kind  respecting 
them.  We  find  in  all  a  more  or  less  incomplete  physical 
structure ;  the  bony  parts  of  the  body  are  fragile,  the  teeth 
are  subject  to  very  early  decay,  the  muscles  are  infirm  and 
often  flabby,  the  gait  is  ill-balanced,  the  appetite  is  voracious, 
while  the  digestion  is  imperfect,  the  taste  has  no  discrimination, 
the  sensations  are  benumbed,  and  the  blood  and  secretions 
impure.  To  make  accurate  investigation  into  all  these  things, 
\vith  a  view  to  beneficial  operations,  is  due  from  society  to  the 
thousands  of  its  members  who  are  blighted  and  bowed  down 
by  them.  No  single  accompaniment  of  such  a  condition,  if  it 
prevails  largely,  may  be  deemed  unimportant,  whether  it  belongs 
to  one  organ  or  another,  to  the  brain,  the  tongue,  the  ear,  the 
nose,  the  li|)8,  the  palate,  or  any  part  of  the  b^y. 

Certain  peculiarities  of  the  ear  are  often  seen  in  idiots. 
At  one  time  there  was  a  girl  at  Essex  Hall  whose  ears  were 
enormous  and  flapped  about  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner, 
giving  her  an  appearance  singularly  strange  and  grotesque,  the 
more  so  as  she  w'as  very  lively  and  good-humoured,  with  a 
marked  expression  of  drollery.  There  is  an  idea  that  the  brain 
and  these  derangements  mutually  affect  each  other.  The  lobule 
of  the  ear  and  its  position  with  regard  to  the  cheek,  as  well  as  the 
formation  of  the  helix,  present,  it  is  said,  peculiar  modifications 
in  idiots,  and  also  sometimes  in  lunatics,  while  there  is  often  a 
flaccidity  in  the  fleshy  parts,  Avhich  are  turgid  and  not  symme¬ 
trical  with  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  head.  Nor  is  it  un¬ 
likely  that’ these  several  varieties  from  the  normal  condition  may 
be  due  to  a  certain  defective  circulation,  which  may  extend  to 
the  internal  tissues  of  the  brain,  having  at  the  same  time  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  encephalic  development  and  that  of  the  skull.  ‘ 

We  have  previously  referred  to  the  observations  of  Dr. 
Down  Avith  regard  to  certain  facial  inequalities  perceptible  in 
idiots,  and  they  were  made  upon  two  hundred  cases  taken 
without  any  special  selection  from  a  larger  number.  He  well 
remarks  that  the  opinions  formed  of  idiots  have  aiisen  more 
from  the  representations  of  poets  and  romance-writers  than 
from  the  deductions  of  rigid  observation.  Persons  think  their 
heads  are  formed  like  that  in  Lavater’s  portrait,  or  Homer’s 
,  description  of  Thersites,  so  that  all  their  notions  are  built  on 
the  strongest  exaggerations,  and  not  on  true  investigations  of 
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their  ]>hysical  and  psychical  conditions,  which  arc  the  only 
real  tests  of  their  state.  As  in  the  case  of  the  ear,  so  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  mouth  is  often  aberrant.  The  palate  is  found  to 
be  inordinately  arched,  and  also  unsymmetrical,  one  side  plane, 
the  other  concave,  or  sometimes  e.\cessively  flattened,  while  its 
veil,  called  the  velum  palati,  is  unusually  flaccid,  or  the  ])alate 
itself  exceedingly  narrow.  The  faulty  nature  of  the  teeth  has 
been  before  alluded  to ;  they  are  not  only  so  in  the  way  pre¬ 
viously  mentioned,  but  are  irregular,  crowded,  sometimes  to  a 
degree  of  deformity,  and  all  due  to  the  imperfect  development 
of  the  superior  maxillary  bone.  The  tongue  likewise  is  out  of 
order,  so  that  many  cannot  protrude  it,  or  is  of  inordinate  size, 
resulting  in  defective  articulation.  Besides  these  defects, 
the  tonsils  and  the  mucous  membrane  are  disordered,  to 
which  may  be  added  elongation  of  the  uvula.  The  flow  of  saliva 
from  the  mouth  is  another  symptom  of  idiotcy,  and  it  is  some¬ 
times  so  excessive  as  to  produce  severe  excoriation  of  the  chin, 
and  it  is  rarely  unconnected,  except  in  childhood,  old  age,  or 
disease,  or  injury,  with  mental  imbecility.  This  great  secretion 
of  saliva  and  its  incontinent  retention  are  capable  of  much  im- 
I)ro>ement.  All  these  observations  are  worthy  of  attention, 
because  they  exhibit  the  bodily  characteristics  of  a  class  whose 
mental  \’igour  is  infirm ;  and  the  inference  of  Dr.  Down  is  un- 
<luestionable,  that  the  psychical  condition  of  these  unfortunates 
should  be  specially  sought  to  be  ameliorated  by  an  improve¬ 
ment  of  their  physical  condition.  One  conclusion  seems  to  be 
certainly  arrived  at,  which  is,  that  the  many  different  manifes¬ 
tations  of  want  of  harmony  between  the  physical  and  mental 
jtowcrs  of  idiots  are  due  either  to  some  defect  in  the  bodily 
organs,  or  to  the  derangement  of  their  functions.  To  this  it 
may  be  added,  as  is  done  by  the  author  of  the  report  of  the 
New  York  Asylum,  ‘that  amidst  all  the  diversities  just  alluded 
‘  to  there  is  one  common  point  of  resemblance  not  of  a  physical 
‘  character,  and  that  is  the  want  of  attention.’  Evidently  this 
is  due  to  an  inability,  arising  from  some  physical  cause,  to 
concentrate  the  faculties  and  powers  on  a  given  object.  This 
means  that  these  faculties  and  powers  are  in  such  a  state  that 
they  refuse,  to  the  natural  and  normal  extent,  to  obey  the  wiU. 
In  allusion  to  this  condition  of  all  idiots  in  greater  or  less 
degree,  the  ■writer  last  referred  to  has  the  following  obser¬ 
vations  : — 

*  One  peculiarity  of  our  system  of  instruction  consists,  then,  mainly 
in  creating  this  power  of  attention  ;  in  the  first  place  by  exciting 
the  will  by  appropriate  stimuli,  and  then  by  its  continued  exercise 
giving  it  the  capability  to  control  the  other  attributes  of  the  indi- 
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Tidual.  It  should  be  mentioned,  because  of  its  relation  to  our  mode 
of  education,  that  there  is  a  natural  order  both  in  the  succession  in 
which  the  will  obtains  the  supremacy  over  the  other  powers,  and 
also  in  the  means  by  which  that  will  is  developed  and  strengthened. 
We  see  it  in  the  infant  naturally  well  endowed,  and  especially  in 
the  idiot,  because  of  the  more  gradual  progress  in  the  control  it 
first  acquires  over  the  muscular  system,  then  over  the  intellect, 
and  finally  over  the  desires,  the  appetites,  and  the  passions.  That 
natural  order  in  the  means  by  which  the  will  is  developed  is  learned 
by  a  similar  observation,  and  the  knowledge  of  it  has  its  practical 
value  in  our  course  of  instruction.  It  is  first  excited  by  the  in¬ 
stincts,  then  by  the  appetite ;  still  again  by  the  desires,  the  intellect, 
and  finally  the  moral  powers.  Thus  a  child  is  sometimes  seen  who, 
with  no  lack  of  muscular  power,  is  unwilling  to  take  anything  in 
his  hand.  The  fear  of  falling,  one  development  of  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation,  will,  however,  lead  him  to  grasp  with  firmness  the 
rounds  of  a  ladder  rather  than  suffer  injury.  Then  he  will  hold  food 
in  his  hand,  or  a  cup  of  water,  to  gratify  his  appetite.  Next  he  is 
induced  to  hold  an  object  in  his  hand,  to  gratify  his  senses  or  his 
curiosity  with  reference  to  it.  And  so  he  goes  from  one  step  to  an¬ 
other,  the  discipline  acquired  in  accomplishing  the  lower  enabling 
him  to  achieve  the  higher.  Physical  training  will,  then,  form  the 
basis  of  all  well-directed  efforts  for  the  education  of  idiots ;  first, 
because  of  its  direct  effect  to  obviate  the  existing  peculiarity  of 
physical  condition ;  and  secondly,  because  the  gymnastic  exercises 
constituting  the  physical  training  may  be  designed  and  adapted  to 
developc  the  power  of  attention  in  conformity  with  the  natural  order 
of  succession.* 

These  are  in  truth  the  ideas  which  have  been  made  to 
operate  on  the  idiot  with  so  much  practical  benefit  both  in 
Europe  and  in  America,  and  if  well  reflected  upon  they  will  be 
found  not  merely  to  form  the  basis  of  the  education  of  the  imbe¬ 
cile,  but,  as  has  been  hinted  before,  of  those  gifted  with  ordinary 
powers.  All  teachers  may  learn  from  the  methods  with  idiota 
at  Earlswood  and  elsewhere  that  no  lesson,  no  pursuit  ought, 
when  once  attention  to  it  has  been  obtained,  to  be  made 
fatiguing,  and  that  a  prudent  change  from  one  object  to  another, 
at  due  intervals,  is  absolutely  essential.  A  genius  may  be  stunted 
by  over-work  and  mental  fatigue,  in  the  same  way  as  the  little 
germ  of  thought  which  lies  buried  in  a  deficient  organism  may 
be  apparently  extinguished  ;  but  both  may  be  brought  out  by 
proper  means.  The  difference  bebveen  the  teachers  of  the  two 
is,  that  the  one  must  reach  to  the  height  of  the  mental  powers 
and  bodily  capabilities,  while  the  other  must  be  able  to  probe  to 
the  lowest  depth  of  the  concealed  and  feeble  faculties.  We 
agree  with  Mr.  Sidney  that 

‘  the  advancements  made  in  the  teaching  of  idiots  will  not  be 
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without  great  practical  use  in  teaching  others,  and  bringing  to  the 
mind  many  things  of  importance  that  have  been  overlooked.  It  will 
especially  throw  light  on  bodily  training,  as  a  valuable  agent  in 
assisting  the  mental  and  moral  powers,  though  it  has  frequently  been 
regarded  merely  as  promotive  of  muscular  strength  and  manual 
dexterity.  Corporeal  exercises  in  children  need  not  be  only  idle 
amusements  and  useless  pastimes — they  may  be  made  of  more  service, 
both  for  the  intellect  and  tlie  organism,  than  ill*considered  tasks  and 
injudicious  lessons.* 

The  eminent  medical  gentlemen  both  in  America,  Great 
Britain,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  who  have  assisted  in 
the  amelioration  of  tlie  condition  of  the  imbecile,  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  amongst  the  truest  benefactors  of  the  pitiable 
objects  afflicted  by  this  dreadful  calamity.  In  England,  the 
asylum  at  Earlswood  is  worthy  of  the  benevolence  of  a  great 
nation,  and  we  trust  it  has  become  a  model  and  a  stimulus 
in  the  right  direction  to  the  entire  civilised  world ;  for  where 
is  the  community  that  has  not  been  troubled  with  the  dis¬ 
figuring  presence  of  idiotcy,  often  studiously  concealed  and 
disregarded,  but  till  these  days  of  highly  developed  Christian 
philantliropy  and  science,  never  attempted  to  be  solaced  or  im¬ 
proved  by  the  skilled  and  benevolent  hand  of  enlightened 
charity  ? 


Akt.  III. — A  New  History  of  Paintiny  in  Italy,  from  the 
Second  to  the  Sixteenth  Century.  By  J.  A.  Crowe  and 
G.  B.  Cavalcaselle,  Authors  of  ‘  The  Early  Flemish 
‘Painters.’  8vo.  2  vols.  London:  1864. 


hen  Southey  was  presented  by  the  publishers  with  a  copy 
of  Dr.  Aikin’s  ‘  Select  Works  of  the  British  Poets,  from 
‘  Ben  Jonson  to  Beattie,’  he  obsen-ed  that  if  he  had  been  the 
compiler  of  that  book,  he  should  have  ended  just  where  Dr. 
Aikin  began.  If  any  literary  man,  in  the  time  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  had  comi»osed  two  thick  octavo  volumes,  containing 
more  than  twelve  hundred  pages,  on  the  history  of  Italian 
painting,  he  would  probably  have  begun  exactly  where  Messrs. 
Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  have  ended.  They  have  not  yet 
entered  on  the  ground  which  alone  he  would  have  thought  it 
worth  while  to  traverse,  and  they  have  devoted  all  this  labour 
and  research  to  a  period  which  would  have  appeared  to  him 
utterly  dark  and  worthless.  So  it  is,  however;  and  we  arc 
happy  to  welcome  two  volumes  containing  so  much  accurate 
research  and  so  much  just  criticism  on  those  painters  who  lived 
before  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
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.  If  we  desire  to  know  what  was  the  taste  of  England  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  painting  a  little  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  let  us 
turn  to  Horace  "Walpole’s  preface  to  his  ‘.Sides  Walpolianae,’ 
or  Catalogue  of  the  Houghton  Collection.*  He  tells  us  that 
painting  — 

‘revived  again  in  the  person  of  Cimabue,  who  was  born  in  1240. 
Some  of  his  works  are  remaining  at  Florence ;  and  at  Homo, 
and  in  otlier  cities,  are  to  be  seen  the  performances  of  his  immediate 
successors  :  but  as  their  works  are  only  curious  for  their  antiquity, 
not  for  their  excellence,  and  its  they  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  col¬ 
lections,  I  shall  pass  over  those  fathers  in  painting  to  come  to  the 
year  1400,  soon  after  which  the  chief  schools  began  to  form  them¬ 
selves.  Andrea  Mantegna  was  born  in  the  year  1431,  and  of  him¬ 
self  formed  that  admirable  style  which  is  to  be  seen  in  his  triumphs 
of  Julius  Cmsar  at  Hampton  Court.’ 

He  then  passes  straight  on  to  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo, 
and  adds  that  the  Roman  school  languished  after  the  death  of 
tlieir  disciples,  but  revived  in  almost  all  its  glory  in  the  person 
of  —  Andrea  Sacchi,  with  whose  name  he  couples  that  of 
Pietro  da  Cortona,  and  proceeds  to  Carlo  MarattL  In  another 
passage  he  says,  as  blaming  the  bad  taste  of  his  own  times : — 

‘  You  will  perhaps  see  more  paid  for  a  picture  of  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
whoso  colouring  was  a  mixture  of  mist  and  tawdry,  whose  drawing 
was  hard  and  forced,  than  for  the  most  graceful  air  of  a  Madouna 
that  ever  flowed  from  the  pencil  of  Guido.’ 

The  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  Bolognese  school  which  was 
then  entertained  is  thus  expressed : — 

‘  This  (the  Bolognese  school)  which  was  as  little  inferior  to  the 
Roman  as  it  was  superior  to  all  the  rest ;  this  was  the  school,  that 
to  the  dignity  of  the  antique  joined  all  tlie  beauty  of  living  nature. 
There  w’as  no  perfection  in  the  others  which  was  not  assembled  here. 

. In  one  point,  I  think,  the  Bolognese  painters  excelled  every 

otlier  master :  their  draperies  are  in  a  greater  taste  than  even  Ra¬ 
phael’s.  In  my  opinion  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  painter  never  met 
but  in  Raphael,  Guido,  and  Annibal  Carracci.’ 

The  expressions  employed  in  some  of  his  sentences  to  cha¬ 
racterise  different  artists,  and  mark  their  relative  excellences, 
cannot  fail  to  entertain  the  reader.  He  speaks  of  ‘  the  sweet 
‘  neatness  of  iUbano,  and  the  attractive  delicacy  of  Carlo  !Ma- 
‘  ratti ;  ’  and  in  the  same  page  he  remarks  that 

‘  Rotterhamer  and  Paul  Brill,  who  travelled  in  Italy,  contracted  as 


*  Written  in  1743.  It  will  be  found  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
fourth  edition  of  his  works.  (See  for  the  following  quotations,  pp. 
231,  226,  227-236.) 
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pleasing  a  style  as  any  of  the  Italian  masters.  Lord  Orford’s  land¬ 
scapes  of  the  latter  are  very  near  as  fine,  as  pure,  and  as  genteel  as  I 
Claude’s  and  Titian’s.’ 

No  Avord  in  the  English  language  can  in  our  ears  be  less 
applicable  to  the  landscapes  of  Titian  than  the  epithet 
‘  genteel.’ 

When  we  come  down  later  in  the  century,  and  turn  to  the 
Notes  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  recently  published  by  Mr.  Tom 
Taylor,  we  find  that  our  great  painter  in  passing  through 
Foligno  contents  himself  with  saying:  ‘Saw  the  picture  by 

*  Raphael  representing  the  Virgin  and  the  Bambino.’  *  Even 
with  reference  to  the  Stanze  of  Raphael  he  expresses  himself 
thus :  ‘  Passing  through  on  my  return  the  rooms  of  Raphael, 

‘  they  appeared  of  an  inferior  order.’  At  Perugia  not  a  word 
is  said  of  the  early  works  in  the  church  of  St.  Francis.  At 
Florence,  Reynolds  does  not  notice  the  works  of  Fra  Angelico 
in  the  convent  of  St.  Mark ;  and  with  reference  to  Santa  Maria 
Novella,  he  writes :  ‘  In  the  cloisters,  the  works  of  the  Grecian 
‘  painters’ — meaning  probably  the  frescoes  of  Gaddi  and  Memmi 
in  the  Capella  degli  Spagnuoli,  but  he  adds  nothing  as  to  the 
work  of  Orcagna  or  the  frescoes  of  Ghirlandaio-:-*  the  only  lau- 
•ijdatory'  mention,’  says  Mr.  Taylor,  ‘  of  any  work  in  Florence 

*  earlier  than  Raphael  relates  to  the  frescoes  in  the  Brancacci 
‘  Chapel.’  Reynolds  does  not  in  these  notes  refer  to  the  resem¬ 
blance  of  Masaccio’s  figure  of  St,  Paul  to  that  of  Raphael, 
although  he  dwells  a  good  deal  upon  it  in  his  twelfth  dis¬ 
course.  This  fact,  as  Mr.  Taylor  observes,  renders  it  probable 
that  he  had  not  seen  the  cartoons  when  he  left  England, 
but  he  must  have  seen  engravings  from  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  observes  that  Raphael  had  borrowed  his  Adam  and 
Eve  driven  out  of  Paradise  from  this  series  of  frescoes.  In 
other  portions  of  his  writings,  however,  Reynolds  has  shown 
that  he  could  appreciate  the  simplicity  and  love  of  truth  of  the 
early  masters ;  but  his  mind  Avas  of  course  swayed  strongly  by 
the  dominant  fashion  of  the  day,  which  looked  upon  the  works 
of  the  Bolognese  painters  as  the  most  perfect  productions  of  art. 
In  AATiting  of  the  pictures  at  Bologna  he  does  not  even  allude 
to  Francia. 

We  are  heartily  thankful  for  the  change  in  opinion,  which 
has  throAvn  academical  productions  into  the  background,  and 
has  caused  us  to  collect  the  works  and  explore  the  history  of 
men  who  painted  Avith  a  genuine  tenderness  and  reverence, 
rather  than  AA-ith  a  view  to  certain  rules  of  composition  and 


Taylor’s  Life  of  Reynolds,  vol.  i.  pp.  56,  41,  59,  n.  61. 
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chiaroscuro.  Our  own  leaning  is  altogether  in  favour  of  the 
masters  who  lived  before  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  think  Mr.  Tom  Taylor’s  caution  is 
much  needed :  ‘  The  fashionable  judgment  of  our  day  is  pro- 
‘  bably  as  unfair  to  the  later  Bolognese  painters  in  the  way  of 
‘  depreciating,  as  that  of  Reynolds’s  time  was  in  exaggerating 
‘  their  merits.  The  early  schools  and  pmnters  of  the  four- 

*  teenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  now  run  nearly  the  same  risk 
‘  of  being  extravagantly  over-praised  and  over-studied  as  they 
‘  ran  of  being  unjustly  overlooked  and  undervalued  a  hundred 

*  years  ago.’* 

The  real  merits  of  the  question  at  issue  between  the  taste  of 
the  present  day  and  that  of  the  last  century  are  not  very  easy 
to  try ;  and  there  is  an  intolerance  in  matters  of  art,  as  there 
is  in  matters  of  religion  and  of  government,  which  arises  from 
an  overweening  estimate  of  the  value  of  our  own  convictions 
as  compared  with  those  of  other  men.  It  is  always  easier  to 
join  a  cry  and  cut  the  knot  which  presents  a  difficulty,  than  it 
is  to  weigh  the  arguments  or  analyse  the  feeling  on  which  our 
prepossessions  are  founded.  A  man  may  deliberately  prefer 
the  earlier  masters  to  those  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  he 
may  appreciate  the  solemn  grandeur  of  a  Gothic  cathedral, 
whilst  he  is  comparatively  insensible  to  beauty  of  proportion 
as  seen  in  a  Greek  temple  or  an  Italian  palace.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  that  he  should  treat  as  an  idiot  or  as  an  incompetent 
critic  every  one  whose  sentiments  on  such  matters  of  taste  vary 
somewhat  widely  from  his  own.  There  are  diflTerent  types  of 
excellence  in  pictorial  art  as  there  are  in  poetry  ;  and  that  man 
receives  the  greatest  amount  of  pleasure  from  both,  who  is  able 
to  feel  the  real  excellence  inherent  in  the  masterpieces  of  dif¬ 
ferent  schools  executed  on  different  principles.  Our  admiration 
of  Mr.  Ruskin’s  acute  and  excellent  discussions  on  matters  of 
art  is  always  diminished  by  the  tendency  which  he  shows  to 
treat  with  contempt  all  who  take  for  their  guide  a  standard 
differing  from  his  own.  Because  Turner  was  a  great  land¬ 
scape  painter,  it  does  not  seem  to  us  to  follow  that  Claude 
was  a  mere  bungler  or  a  mannerist;  because  the  spire  of 
Salisbury  or  the  nave  of  Westminster  Abbey  are  glorious 
works,  it  is  not  necessary  to  depreciate  St.  Paul’s  or  White¬ 
hall.  Neither  painting  nor  j)oetry  can  be  felt  as  it  ought  to  be 
felt,  unless  the  reader  or  the  spectator  will  take  the  trouble  to 
understand  and  enter  into  the  spirit  in  which  the  artist  painted 
or  the  jjoet  wrote. 


*  Taylor’s  Life  of  Reynolds,  vol.  i.  p.  469. 
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"NVe  will  confine  ourselves  to  paintinj;.  He  who  has  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  picture  must  first  conceive  in  his  own  mind  the  subject 
which  he  intends  to  paint,  and  he  must  embotly  that  conce]>tion 
by  means  of  certain  outward  forms  and  colours  on  the  ])anel  or 
the  canvas.  It  may  be  that  his  conception  of  the  subject  is 
orijrinally  defective  or  vicious  in  taste  and  spirit ;  or  it  may  be 
that  from  want  of  proper  observation  of  nature,  the  absence 
of  fitting  models,  or  the  lack  of  technical  skill,  he  fails  in  con¬ 
veying  to  the  man  who  looks  on  the  picture  the  concej)tion 
which  he  had  intended  'to  convey.  The  earliest  masters  in 
modern  j)aintlng  before  Cimabue  were  deficient  in  the  first 
process.  They  had  no  adequate  conception  of  the  subjects 
which  they  intended  to  represent,  and  they  had  likewise  no 
teehnical  means  at  their  command.  Their  works  were  not 
pictures  properly  so  called ;  they  were  mere  types  or  conven¬ 
tional  memoranda  by  >N'hich  they  caused  the  person  looking 
at  them  to  think  of  our  Lord  or  of  the  Virgin,  but  they  did 
not  tell  their  own  story,  or  convey  through  the  eye  any  distinct 
image  to  the  mind  of  the  worshipper.  Cimabue’s  Virgin  was 
a  step  in  advance  of  this  stage :  it  was  grandiose  and  dignified, 
and  so  far  as  it  went  it  impressed  his  contemporaries  and  others 
with  a  general  notion  of  majesty.  Giotto,  ou  the  «)ther  hand, 
conceived  the  scenes  which  he  intended  to  depict  clearly, 
forcibly,  and  naturally  ;  but  no  doubt  he  yet  wanted  technical 
skill  and  the  contrivances  of  maturer  art.  These  a])pliances 
had  been  gradually  accumulated  by  the  time  of  Masaccio. 
Not  only  did  that  master  know  well  what  he  meant  to  ex¬ 
press,  but  the  form  in  which  he  conceived  it  in  his  mind 
was  appropriate  to  the  subject,  and  admirably  calculated  to 
awaken  in  the  spectator  the  emotions  which  the  artist  wished 
to  excite  ;  he  j)08sessed,  moreover,  the  \'igour  of  hand  and  the 
technical  skill  necessary  for  expressing  his  conceptions  and 
giving  them  their  fidl  significance.  So  it  was  with  Ghirlandaio : 
his  conception  of  his  subject  was  clear  and  straightforward  ;  he 
felt  what  would  tell  the  story,  and  could  impart  that  story  at 
a  glance  to  the  minds  of  others  with  unimpaired  reality.  So 
it  was  too  with  all  the  great  masters.  Yet  they  differed  one 
from  another,  and  each  hlended  his  representation  with  different 
qualities.  Michael  Angelo  embodied  his  thoughts  in  shapes 
pregnant  with  all  the  force  and  grandeur  which  the  human  form 
is  capable  of  expressing:  Raphael  clothed  them  in  the  most 
transparent  beauty  and  the  utmost  harmony  of  lines :  Correggio 
was  able  to  shed  over  everything  he  j)aintcd  a  charm  of  reflected 
Kght  ami  chiaroscuro  which  was  sometimes,  no  doubt,  marred 
by  affectation:  Avhilst  Titian  and  the  Venetian  masters  bathed 
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the  forms  which  they  present  to  us  in  all  the  gorgeousness  of 
pure  tints  and  brilliant  colour. 

But  to  appreciate  properly  the  works  of  any  one  of  these  great 
men  we  must  place  ourselves,  as  it  were,  in  a  different  point  of 
view  for  each,  and  we  must  not  expect  to  find  in  any  case 
qualities  inconsistent  witli  the  leading  principle  on  which  the 
artist  worked. 

In  the  Bolognese  school  this  principle  is  not  so  distinctly 
shown  as  it  is  in  the  earlier  masters,  and  the  aim  which  the 
artist  had  in  view  is  not  so  clear.  Irrespective  of  the  fact  that 
they  sometimes  sought  to  combine  incompatible  advantages,  we 
feel  a  misgi\dng  that  the  plain  conception  of  the  story  and  its 
transmission  into  our  mind,  were  not  the  main  objects  of  the 
painter ;  we  seem  to  see  a  conscious  struggle  for  effect,  and 
an  anxiety  to  fill,  in  conformity  with  certain  academical  rules, 
a  definite  number  of  square  feet  of  canvas.  We  mark  an 
anxiety  to  balance  the  composition  and  to  display  a  mastery 
in  the  drawing  of  the  human  figure,  rather  than  to  tell  for  our 
instruction  the  story  which  the  painter  has  undertaken  to 
represent. 

Notwithstanding  these  defects  in  the  Bolognese  masters,  they 
were  great  painters.  No  man  can  look  at  the  works  of  the 
Carracci,  or  at  those  of  Guido  in  his  native  city — at  the  Pieta, 
the  St.  Andrea  Corsini,  at  his  Crucifixion,  and  above  all,  per¬ 
haps,  at  his  Aurora  in  Rome,  mthout  admiration.  So  it  is 
with  Domenichino  in  his  Martyrdom  of  St.  Agnes :  the  terror 
of  the  women  and  children  and  the  figure  of  the  executioner 
lying  dead  are  marvellous.  Sir  Joshua,  in  his  Notes,  calls  it 
‘  perhaps  the  very  best  picture  he  ever  painted.’* 

There  has  been  exaggeration  on  one  side,  and  there  is  and 
will  be  exaggeration  on  the  other ;  but  the  real  technical 
power  of  the  Bolognese  school  is  not  sufficient  to  outweigh 
their  inferiority  to  the  earlier  masters  in  true  feeling,  simple 
poetic  conception  of  their  subjects,  and  straightforward  sim¬ 
plicity  in  telling  their  story.  The  principles  which  led  them 
astray — the  delusion  of  eclecticism,  and  the  thirst  for  academical 
style  in  an  exaggerated  form — ruined,  in  later  times  the  school 
of  David  and  his  followers,  without  allowing  them  to  attain 
even  one-tenth  part  of  the  excellence  of  the  great  school  of 
Bologna;  and  those  principles  exercised  their  baneful  influence 
over  a  great  part  of  Europe.  The  French  taste  in  art  followed 
the  victorious  arms  of  Napoleon. 

Let  us  listen  to  the  account  given  by  a  critic  in  the 
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*  Quarterly  Review,’  who  tells  us  what  took  place  on  the 
restoration  of  the  plundered  works  of  art  after  the  oecupation 
trf*  Paris  in  1815.  He  says  : — 

*  All  the  so-called  primitive  schools,  then  deemed  barbarous,  but 
including  many  pictures  now  recognised  as  some  of  the  choicest 
ornaments  of  the  Louvre,  were,  from  contempt,  or  grudging  of 
expense  of  transport,  left  behind.  Such  works  as  the  “  Coronation 
of  the  Virgin,”  by  Fra  Angelico ;  the  “  Madonna  della  Victoria” 
and  the  “  Crucifixion,”  by  Mantegna ;  the  “  Visitation,”  by  Ghir¬ 
landaio  ;  the  “  Virgin  and  Saints,”  by  Fra  Filippo  Lippi ;  and  all  the 
pictures  by  Perugino,  were  abandoned  by  their  ungrateful  owners 
to  the  ^idevant  conquerors  without  even  the  grace  of  a  gift,  not  that 
the  French  of  the  day  were  particularly  grateful.  That  they  knew 
little  of  the  value  of  these  precious  objects  is  proved  by  the  readi¬ 
ness  with  which  they  had  presented  many  of  this  class  to  the  pro¬ 
vincial  museums.  This  is  why  we  see  the  fine  works  by  Mantegna 
at  Tours,  and  why  specimens  of  Perugino — some  of  them  of  the 
finest  quality — may  be  found  in  such  places  as  Caen,  Toulouse, 
Nancy,  Marseilles,  Lyons,  and  other  country  collections.  Once 
there  they  were  doubly  forgotten.’  • 


It  is  with  some  pride  that  Englishmen  may  point  to  the  labours 
of  Patch  in  the  last  century,  as  showing  an  appreciation  of  the 
works  of  the  early  Florentine  masters,  and  as  making  a  prac¬ 
tical  effort  to  rescue  them  from  absolute  oblivion.! 

After  the  peace  of  1815  the  Germans  were  the  first  to 
show  any  genuine  feeling  for  these  painters,  and  in  1817 
August  Wilhelm  von  Schlegel  published  in  Paris  an  excellent 
essay  to  accompany  the  outlines  of  the  great  picture  of  the 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin  by  Fra  Angelico.J  This  mono¬ 
graph  is  very  good  as  a  piece  of  criticism  on  the  particular 
work  of  which  it  treats;  and  it  is  most  instructive  in  the 
general  remarks  on  the  history  of  art  which  are  contained  in  it 
We  venture  to  translate  a  portion,  which  we  are  sure  our 
readers  will  peruse  with  pleasure  : — 

‘  Ancient  and  modern  art  are  not  only  essentially  different,  but  they 
are  opposed  to  each  other  and  cannot  be  measured  by  a  common 


*  Quarterly  Review,  No.  ccxxxiv.,  April,  1865,  p.  321. 

!  Patch’s  engravings  were  published  between  1770-1774.  They 
included  the  gates  of  Ghiberti,  the  frescoes  of  Masaccio  in  the  Bran- 
cacci  Chapel  (dedicated  to  Sir  Horace  Mann);  those  by  Fra  Barto¬ 
lommeo  in  St.  Mark’s  (dedicated  to  Horace  Walpole)  ;  and  those  of 
Giotto,  in  the  Manetti  Chapel  in  the  Carmine  at  Florence.  These 
last  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1770. — See  Nagler,  Kunstler  Lexicon, 
in  V.  ‘  Patch.’ 

!  Printed  in  his  ‘Kritische  Schriften.’  Berlin:  1828;  b.  ii. 
8.  371. 
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standard.  The  former  has  its  origin  in  the  bodily  form,  the  latter 
in  the  emotions  and  feeling.  In  Greek  art  the  human  body  was  in 
the  first  place  developed  in  all  its  perfection  ;  all  its  movements  and 
its  powers  were  exactly  imitated  before  the  mind  or  the  feelings 
expressed  themselves  in  the  face.  Nay,  more,  even  the  dignity  and 
beauty  of  the  head,  which,  independently  of  all  expression,  depend 
on  the  proportion  of  the  several  parts,  were  comparatively  a  late 
discovery  among  the  Greeks.  With  the  old  Christian  painters,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  body  is  imperfectly  conceived  and  is  treated  as 
a  mere  appendage  or  necessary  evil,  whilst  the  nicest  distinctions 
in  expression  are  caught  and  expressed  in  the  various  faces :  thus 
whilst  the  moderns  succeeded  in  painting  as  it  were  the  beauty  of 
the  soul,  they  have  succeeded  in  representing  the  body  only  by  imi> 
tating  the  antique.  It  is  the  business  of  a  history  of  art  to  show  how 
the  difference  of  religion  has  produced  these  different  directions  in 
its  progress,  ^he  further  we  go  back  into  the  history  of  ancient  and 
modern  art,  the  more  exclusively  do  we  find  each  devoted  to  religious 
objects.’  (6.  ii.  s.  409.) 

The  two  volumes  of  Messrs;  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle’s  book 
already  published  are  but  an  instalment,  as  the  authors  tell  us 
in  their  preface,  of  a  larger  work.  They  contain — 

‘the  history  of  painting  complete  to  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  partially  so  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  leaving  the  sixteenth 
entirely  untouched.  Our  future  plan  involves  the  termination  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  with  a  narrative  of  the  decline  of  the  Siennese 
and  the  rise  of  the  Perugian  schools,  and  the  development  of  Vene¬ 
tian,  Sicilian,  and  Neapolitan  art.  The  lives  of  the  Florentines  of 
the  next  period  will  immediately  follow,  and  be  made  to  contrast  with 
those  of  artists  in  other  parts  of  Italy  till  the  tide  of  the  great  revival 
halts  at  the  full.  This  result  we  hope  to  attain  in  two  subsequent 
volumes.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  vi.) 

It  was  not  till  the  tenth  century  that  the  Crucifixion  and 
the  Passion  became  popular  subjects  for  art,  and  what  Lady 
Eastlake  calls  the  ‘  realistic  ’  conception  of  them  was  reserved 
for  still  later  times.  The  physical  sufferings  of  Christ  and  of 
the  early  martyrs  were  afterwards  dwelt  on  with  especial 
care  and  minuteness  by  the  painters  and  sculptors  of  Spain. 
In  early  Christian  Art  it  is  not  so  much  the  objects  of  reve¬ 
rence  themselves  which  are  presented  to  the  eye,  as  symbols 
which  suggest  a  spiritual  meaning  and  lead  to  a  certain  train 
of  thought.  It  is  curious,  however,  that  the  type  of  head 
appropriated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  respectively  is  distin¬ 
guishable  in  the  paintings  of  the  Catacombs  of  Naples  at  a 
very  early  period.  Rmnohr  conceives  that  if  we  set  aside 
what  is  doubtful,  the  oldest  remains  of  Christian  art  may  be 
VOL.  CXXII.  NO.  CCXLIX.  G 
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considered  to  belong  to  the  fourth  century  after  Christ  * ;  and 
by  the  end  of  the  second,  art  had  already  declined  so  much, 
that  little  technical  excellence  or  skill  in  execution  can  be 
looked  for  in  the  monuments  of  that  time. 

To  the  wall  paintings  of  the  Catacombs  succeeded  the 
works  in  mosaic  which  adorned  the  basilicas  t  of  Some  and 
Ravenna.  The  costume  of  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  the 
Apostles  continued  to  be  antique  in  its  character  with  the 
pallium  and  sandals,  and  the  jxjrtrait-like  type  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  alluded  to  above,  was  maintained. 

‘  No  mosaics  of  earlier  date  than  the  fourth  century  are  to  be 
found  at  Rome,  nor  do  these  afford  material  for  a  fair  and  impartial 
judgment.  There  are,  indeed,  but  three  edifices  in  Italy  that  con¬ 
tain  mosaics  of  the  fourth  century,  and  these  are  so  damaged  that 
very  little  of  the  original  remains.’  (Vol.  L  p.  11.) 

The  three  buildings  in  which  these  mosaics  are  found,  are 
the  Baptistery  of  Constantine  now  Santa  Costanza,  Santa 
Pudenziaim  at  Rome,  and  the  Baptistery  at  Naples,  which  was 
erected  in  the  time  of  Constantine.  The  mosaics  of  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore,  Santa  Sabina,  and  the  chapel  annexed  to  the 
Baptistery  of  St.  J ohn  Lateran  belong  to  the  fifth  century. 
In  the  sixth  and  seventh  we  have  the  great  works  executed  at 
Ravenna.  J 

AVe  may  observ'e  in  the  history  of  Art  that  sculpture  is 
always  in  advance  painting,  and  that  when  a  movement 
forward  is  impending,  the  signs  of  progress  are  visible  in  the 
fonner  art  before  they  show  themselves  in  the  latter.  Certain 
feeble  efforts  were  made  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  and  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  by  six  or  seven  sculptors, 
whose  names  have  been  preserved,  and  who  were  stimulated  by 


*  Ital.  Foi'schungen,  b.  i.  s.  158. 

t  Rumohr  (Ital.  Forschungen,  b.  i.  s.  170)  speaks  of  the  damaged 
and  restored  head  of  Christ  in  the  Vatican  as  apparently  genuine, 
and  as  being  one  of  the  earliest  as  well  as  the  best  specimens  of 
mosaic.  Our  authors,  on  the  other  hand,  state  that  this  head  is 
merely  a  plaster  imitation.  (Vol.  i.  p.  10.) 

I  We  observe  a  difference  in  the  statements  made  by  Lady  East- 
lake  and  Baron  von  Rumohr  as  to  the  date  of  the  mosaics  in  the 
vestibule  cupolas  of  St.  Mark’s,  Venice.  The  former  (vol.  i.  p.  20) 
speaks  of  them  as  believed  to  belong  to  the  eleventh  century,  whibt 
the  latter  (b.  i.  ss.  175-6)  throws  them  further  back,  and  gives  strong 
reasons  for  thinking  that  they  were  derived  from  the  school  of 
Ravenna.  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  (vol.  i.  p.  76)  appear 
rather  to  agree  with  Lady  Eastlake,  and  notice  the  resemblance  to 
the  mosaics  of  Sicily. 
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the  impulse  which  had  been  given  to  architecture.  Rumohr 
mentions  first  among  these  works  the  sculpture  in  the  pulpit 
of  the  cathedral  at  Volterra.*  The  subject  is  the  Magdalen 
washing  Christ’s  feet.  The  heads  are  large  in  proportion  to 
the  bodies,  and  the  style  and  arrangement  resemble  the  rude 
Christian  works  of  an  earlier  time. 

It  is  curious  that  many  of  the  older  monuments  of  Italian 
sculpture  which  we  now  possess  exist  at  Pistoia ;  a  city 
which,  after  ha>’ing  enjoyed  considerable  wealth  and  conse¬ 
quence,  was  very  early  in  the  thirteenth  century  conquered 
by  Florence,  and  sunk  to  the  rank  of  a  mere  provincial  town. 
Among  these  workmen  was  a  certain  Gruamons,  or  Gruamonte, 
whose  stone-cutting  may  be  seen  on  the  architrave  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Andrea,  and  whom  Vasari  has  confounded  with 
a  later  master,  both  having  called  themselves  ‘  magister  bonus.’ 
On  St.  Salvatore  at  Lucca  is  a  relief  representing  St.  Nicholas 
in  a  cauldron,  with  the  inscription — ‘  Bidvino  me  fecit  hoc 
‘  opus.’t  This  master  belongs  to  the  twelfth  century,  and  is 
about  on  the  same  level  as  Gruamons.  Bonanno  executed  in 
1180  the  bronze  gates  of  the  Duomo  at  Pisa,J  and  in  1186 
those  which  still  exist  at  Monreale.  The  latter  were  said  to 
be  superior  to  the  former.  On  the  architrave  of  San  Barto¬ 
lommeo  at  Pistoia  another  sculptor  or  mason,  Rudolfinus ;  on 
S.  Frediano  at  Lucca,  Robertus ;  and  on  St.  Andrea  at 
Pistoia,  Enricus,  are  named.  Their  works  are  all  rude,  but 
Italian  in  character ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  them  in 
order  to  show  the  condition  of  art  at  the  moment  when  Nic- 
colas  Pisano  first  gave  it  new  vigour.  They  exhibit  to  us  the 


I  *  Rumohr,  Italien.  Forschungen,  b.  i.  s.  2ol.  Rumobr’s  book  is 
still  of  the  greatest  value  both  for  its  discussion  of  the  theory  of  Art, 
and  for  the  accuracy  of  his  notes  on  individual  works,  especially  as 
regards  tlicsc  early  vestiges  of  Italian  progress. 

I  Rumohr  (b.  i.  s.  261)  says  that  he  could  not  find  the  ‘opus’ 
quoted  by  Morrona.  It  was  there  when  we  saw  this  work,  and  it 
is  in  an  abbreviated  form  ‘opc’  (as  on  the  pulpit  of  the  Baptistery 
of  Pisa)  cut  below  the  rest  of  the  inscription  on  one  side.  Cf.  Ci- 
cognara,  ‘  Storia  della  Scultura,’  vol.  iii.  p.  127. 

J  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  state  on  the  authority  of 
Morrona  (vol.  i.  p.  169)  that  these  gates  of  Bonanno  were  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1596.  This  we  considered  as  certain,  but  we  observe  that 
Mr.  Perkins,  in  his  recent  history  of  Tuscan  Sculpture,  speaks  of  the 
Porta  di  San  Ranieri  as  one  of  them  (vol.  i.  p.  liv.)  still  preserved. 
It  is  clear  from  Morrona’s  expressions  (vol.  i.  p.  315)  that  little  is 
known  of  the  origin  of  this  door,  and  that  it  is  only  by  conjecture 
that  it  can  be  attributed  to  Bonanno. 
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dull  and  clouded  atmosphere  in  which  he  had  to  labour,  and 
enable  us  to  appreciate  his  real  pow'er.  Sculpture  had  sunk 
to  its  lowest  level,  and  yet  after  a  period  of  stagnant  and  moul¬ 
dering  decay,  it  may  perhaps  be  said  that  some  signs  of  life 
were  just  becoming  visible. 

When  we  look  back  on  the  history  of  ancient  Greek  art  we  are 
struck  by  the  fact  that  the  old  traditional  type  of  sculpture  was 
thrown  aside,  and  the  full  perfection  of  conception  and  work¬ 
manship  attained,  not  by  a  succession  of  gradual  innovations 
and  improvements,  but  by  a  sudden  burst  of  artistic  power. 
One  man  was  the  representative  of  this  great  movement,  and 
brought  the  art  at  once  to  a  degree  of  perfection  which  has 
never  been  surpassed.  As  the  change  in  ancient  art  at  the 
time  of  Phidias  seems  to  us  to  be  sudden  and  complete  in  its 
character,  so  it  is,  though  perhaps  in  a  less  degree,  with  all  the 
great  steps  of  progress  in  the  modern  art  of  Italy. 

There  is  this  difference  however :  we  know  of  no  external 
stimulus  from  a  foreign  school  which  excited  or  inspired  Phidias, 
But  the  genius  of  Niccola  Pisano  and  Michael  Angelo  was 
awakened  to  life  and  consciousness  only  by  the  remains  of 
ancient  sculpture.  All  that  the  moderns  have  ever  done  in  re¬ 
producing  the  bodily  perfection  of  man’s  nature  has  been 
inspired  by  the  masterpieces  of  Greek  art  * ;  and  the  study  of 
the  antique  is  still  the  medium  through  which  painters  and 
sculptors  learn  to  handle  the  human  frame.  The  third  great 
movement  in  modem  Italian  art — that  made  in  painting  by 
Giotto — was  of  a  wholly  different  character. 

That  Niccola  derived  all  his  education  as  an  artist  from  the 
antique  sarcophagus  still  preserved  at  Pisa  it  is  impossible  to 
believe.  It  appears  from  documents  of  the  timef,  that  he 
styled  ‘  Nicholas,  the  son  of  Peter  of  Apulia.’  Who  or  what 
Peter  of  Apulia  was  we  do  not  know,  but  professions  were  often 
hereditary,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  too  was  a  sculptor, 
who  had  settled  at  Pisa,  a  city  closely  connected  by  trade  with 
Southern  Italy.  Now  it  is  curious  and  interesting  to  find  that 
there  is  in  the  church  of  San  Pantaleone,  at  Ravello  near 
Amalfi,  a  j)ulpit  and  other  monuments  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
indicating  a  high  standard  of  sculpture  and  bearing  marks  of  a 
study  of  the  antique. 

*  See  Aug.  W.  Schlegel,  Kritische  Schriften,  b.  ii.  8.  410.  ‘In 
‘  der  Darstellung  der  Korper  sind  die  Neueren  nur  durch  Nachah- 
‘  mung  der  Alien  vortrefflich  geworden.’ — See  the  passage  translated 
above,  p.  81. 

f  One  of  these  is  printed  by  Rumohr  (b.  ii.  s.  152),  in  which  he 
is  called  ‘  Magistrum  Nicholam  Fieri  de  Apulia.’ 
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This  pulpit  was  the  work  of  Nicholas  de  Bartolommeo  de 
Foggia,  and  was  executed  in  1272.  The  palace  of  Frederic  II. 
was  at  Foggia,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  there  may  have  been 
there  some  collection  of  antique  marbles.  It  is  clear  too  from 
the  references  in  Raumer’s  Hohenstaufen  (b.  vi.  p.  459)  that 
at  his  time  more  attention  began  to  be  paid  to  works  of  art 
prenously  neglected. 

‘  It  is  therefore  (say  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle)  neither  con¬ 
trary  to  fact  nor  experience  to  suppose  that  Niccola  of  Pisa  was  a 
born  Appulian  and  that  he  was  educated  in  that  country.  It  might 
be  urged  indeed  that  in  the  inscription  of  the  pulpit  of  Pisa  he  is 
called  Pisanus,  but  every  citizen  bad  a  right  to  that  qualification 
after  be  bad  t^en  the  freedom.’  (Yol.  i.  p.  130.) 

We  think,  certainly,  that  a  probability  in  favour  of  the 
Southern  origin  of  Niccola’s  art  is  made  out;  but  this  sudden 
burst  of  a  higher  style  of  sculpture  is  still  more  or  less  a 
mystery  to  us,  and  will  remain  so. 

In  the  year  1240  Cimabue  was  bom,  and  with  him  begin  the 
annals  of  the  Tuscan  School  of  painting.  It  is  now  pretty  well 
agreed  that  there  is  no  evidence,  external  or  internal,  in  favour 
of  the  story  told  by  Vasari,  how  Cimabue  resuscitated  painting 
by  studying  the  works  of  certain  Greek  artists  employed  in  his 
native  city ;  but  that  the  pre-eminence  of  Florence  began  to 
ahow  itseh"  from  the  appearance  of  his  great  picture  there  can 
be  little  doubt.  In  fact,  the  festal  procession  which,  according 
to  Vasari,  Charles  of  Anjou  and  his  courtiers  witnessed,  was 
a  sort  of  triumph  by  anticipation.  It  prefigured  the  glories  of 
that  school  which  was  destined  hereafter  to  carry  the  art  to  its 
highest  point  of  excellence. 

Of  Cimabue’s  eminence  among  the  artists  of  his  time  the 
testimony  of  Dante,  in  the  well-known  passage  which  we  for¬ 
bear  to  quote,  leaves  no  doubt.  Perhaps,  as  Rumohr  conjec¬ 
tures,  that  very  mention  of  him  b^  the  poet  induced  Vasari 
to  give  him  the  prominent  place  which  he  occupies  in  his  work. 
But — 

‘  The  altar-piece  of  S.  Maria  Novella  would  alone  suffice  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  superiority  of  Cimabue  over  his  predecessors  and  contem¬ 
poraries,  the  rise  of  Giotto,  and  the  principles  on  which  he  started  : 
without  it  the  principal  link  of  artistic  history  at  Florence  would 
be  lost,  and  Giotto’s  greatness  unexplained,  because  neither  the 
Madonna  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  at  Florence  nor  that  of  the  Louvre 
gives  a  just  idea  of  the  master.  The  altar-piece  of  the  Academy  of 
Arts  may,  it  is  true,  rank  higher  than  that  of  the  Rucellai  as  re¬ 
gards  composition  and  the  study  of  nature ;  but,  above  all,  the 
colour  has  been  so  altered  by  time  and  restoring  that  the  excellent 
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qualities  of  Cimabue  in  tins  respect  can  Lardly  be  traced  any  longer.’ 
(Vol.  i.  pp.  205-6.) 

According  to  Rumohr’s*  view  the  picture  in  Santa  Maria 
Novella  is  later  than  the  other,  and  shows,  in  the  figure  of  the 
Child  and  the  hands  of  the  angels,  a  certain  amount  of  obser¬ 
vation  of  nature,  whilst  the  lighter  tone  of  the  flesh  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  artist  had  substituted  some  other  vehicle  for 
that  with  which  the  Greek  painters  usually  mixed  their  colours. 

All  this  while,  however,  we  must  not  forget  tliat  there  existed 
a  school  of  very  early  date  at  Sienna.  This  Siennese  school 
had  certain  peculiarities  of  form  and  certain  technical  methods 
of  its  own  which  it  pursued  up  to  the  fifteenth  century.  Its 
face  was  long  and  oval,  with  the  space  from  the  eyes  to  the 
point  of  the  nose  disproj)ortionately  extended,  and  the  forehead 
lowered  accordingly.  It  was  the  very  opposite  of  the  type  of 
the  old  Cologne  school,  which  was  full  and  round.  The 
Siennese  masters  preserved  more  of  the  Greek  execution,  and 
long  retained  gilding  and  ornament  as  an  essential  part  of  their 
works. 

Duccio  appears  in  the  records  of  the  city  as  early  as  1285. 
His  great  picture  was  painted  in  1310,  and  the  scenes  of  the 
Passion  depicted  on  it  are  executed  mth  great  care  and  minute¬ 
ness.  The  angel  seated  on  the  tomb,  with  the  three  Marys 
approaching  it,  is  very  remarkable,  whilst  the  composition  of  the 
Christ  before  Pilate  and  Herod,  and  the  bearing  of  the  cross, 
are  good  and  show  great  feeling.  Our  authors  saj'  of  him : — 

‘  Duccio  exhibited  in  this  work  alone  the  energy  and  power  of  a 
man  superior  to  all  in  his  immediate  proximity  ;  but  whether  we 
consider  the  spirit  of  his  composition,  or  his  technical  execution,  he 
was  not  a  creator,  because,  he  remained  true  to  old  typical  forms 
and  to  the  technical  forms  which  characterised  alike  Cimabue  and 
Deodato  Orlandi.  More  masterly  in  his  work  than  the  former,  he 
gave  to  Sienna  a  title  to  claim  and  hold  the  position  of  a  School  of 
Colour.  At  once  the  Giotto  and  Cimabue  of  his  country,  he  was  tlic 
most  dramatic  artist  that  Sienna  had  produced,  being  rivalled  in 
force  only  by  the  Lorenzotti,  in  grace  only  by  Simone.  Duccio’s 
career  closes  in  1320,  after  which  no  record  of  his  existence  has 
been  found.'  (Vol.  ii.  p.  50.) 

It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  meditation  and  tender 
sentiment  of  the  Umbrian  masters  flowed  originally  from  a 
predominant  influence  of  the  school  of  Sienna,  redolent  of 
ancient  types,  quickenetl  somewhat  by  the  recent  progress  and 
brilliancy  of  Florence,  but  again  toned  down  and  softened  by 


*  Italien.  Forschungen,  b.  ii.  s.  81. 
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the  asceticism  and  ecstatic  devotion  which  pervaded  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  AssisL  On  this  subject  we  hope  to  learn  more  in 
the  forthcoming  volume  of  this  book,  but  the  authors  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  immense  influence  of  Taddeo  di  Bartolo,  and  other 
Siennese  masters  in  Perugia  and  its  vicinity.  At  present  we 
can  do  no  more  than  call  attention  to  the  importance  of  every¬ 
thing  which  throws  light  on  the  development  of  the  peculiar 
tendencies  of  the  Umbrian  painters. 

It  suggests  itself  to  us  as  a  very  curious  question — what 
was  the  meaning  of  the  contemporaries  of  Giotto  when  they 
said  that  he  painted  nature  with  such  exactness  of  imitation  as 
to  produce  illusion  ? 

Giovanni  Villani*  mentions  him  as  ‘  quelli  che  piu  trasse  ogni 
‘  figura  ed  atto  al  naturale.’  Boccaccio  f  says :  — ‘  Hebbe  uno 
‘  ingegno  di  tanta  eccellenza,  che  niuna  cosa  dalla  natura  madre 
‘  di  tutte  le  cose  ed  operatrice  sul  continue  girar  de’  cieli,  fh, 
‘  che  egli  con  lo  stile  e  con  la  penna,  o  col  pennello  non  de- 
‘  pignesse  si  simile  a  quella,  che  non  simile,  anzi  piu  tosto  dessa 
‘  paresse  ;  in  tanto  che  molte  volte  nelle  cose  da  lui  fatte,  si  truova, 
‘  che  il  visivo  senso  degli  uomini  vi  prese  errore,  quello  credendo 
‘  esser  vero  che  era  dipinto'  The  commendations  of  Ghiberti 
and  Cennino  di  Drea  Cennini  are  of  a  more  general  character  J  ; 
but  the  words  of  Boccaccio  are  precise  and  forcible.  No  more 
could  have  been  said  by  any  one  repeating  the  story  of  the 
portrait  of  Adrian  PuUidopareja,  painted  by  Velasquez,  which 
was  addressed  by  Philip  IV.  as  if  the  living  admiral  had  been 
standing  before  him. 

‘In  juclgin"  Giotto’s  works  (our  authors  say)  it  must  never  be 
forgotten  that  he  is  a  painter  of  the  thirteenth  century,  from  whom 
it  would  be  vain  to  expect  the  perfection  of  the  sixteenth.  But 
taking  into  consideration  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  the  allegories  of  Assisi,  it  will  be  seen  that  his  works  w’ill 
justify  even  more  than  the  general  praise  awarded  to  them.’  (Vol.  i. 
p.  244.) 

They  will,  no  doubt,  justify  the  general  praise,  but  the  words 
of  the  great  novelist  seem  to  be  too  specific  to  admit  of  being 


•  Giov.  Villani  Stor.  Fior.,  lib.  xi.  c.  12. 

t  Giomo  vi.  Nov.  5. 

j  ‘  Areco  1’  arte  naturale  e  la  gentilezza,  con  esso  non  uscendo  delle 
misure.’  (/.or.  Ghiberti  MS.  quoted  by  Rumohr,  b.  ii.  s.  42,  a.) 

‘  II  quale  Giotto  rimuto  1’  arte  del  dipignere  di  Greco  in  Latino  e 
ridusse  al  moderno ;  ed  ebbe  1’  arte  piii  compiuta,  che  avessi  mai  piu 
nessuno.’  {^Cennino  Cennini,  Trattato  della  Pittura,  Roma,  1821, 
p.  3.) 
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thus  explained.  They  do  not  praise  him  relatively,  but  abso¬ 
lutely,  by  asserting  the  fact  that  he  deceived  many  eyes.  We 
must,  of  course,  aUow  something  for  the  rhetorical  expressions 
of  Boccaccio  when  speaking  in  commendation  of  one  whom  he 
looked  on  as  the  pride  and  glory  of  Florence.  We  must  also 
consider  that  men’s  notions  of  resemblance,  and  men’s  standard 
of  perfection  in  a  work  of  art,  vary  according  to  the  kind  and 
excellence  of  the  productions  to  which  their  age  has  been 
previously  accustomed.  The  real  key,  however,  to  the  nature 
of  the  praise  bestowed  on  Giotto  is  probably  to  be  found  in 
the  twofold  character  of  the  change  which  he  had  wrought. 
It  was  not  simply  that  he  had  improved  on  the  execution  of 
the  rude  masters  who  preceded  him,  and  that  he  had  altered 
the  vehicle  of  colour  and  the  general  tone  of  the  painting  with 
which  his  countrymen  were  familiar.  He  had  also  done  that 
which,  in  all  probability,  especially  carried  with  it  the  notion 
of  reality.  He  had  conceived  the  sacred  subjects  with  which 
an  artist  had  to  deal  in  a  totally  different  spirit  from  the  masters 
who  had  gone  before.  The  Virgin  and  Child  of  Cimabue  was 
a  grand  and  imposing  picture ;  but,  like  other  works  of  the 
previous  time,  it  was  more  or  less  conventional,  and,  so  to 
speak,  mythological  in  its  conception  and  treatment.  The 
beings  portrayed  in  such  pictures  were  abstractions  and  em¬ 
blems,  rather  than  representatives  of  anything  real  and  pal¬ 
pable.  They  did  not  express  that  which  had  been  conceived 
in  the  mind  of  the  artist  as  a  scene  or  event  which  was  a 
reality,  and  which  was  treated  as  such  by  the  painter.  So  far 
as  the  subjects  were  concerned,  they  were  too  in  principle  the 
same  as  some  of  the  pictures  of  a  later  age — of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  by  Murillo  and  others.  The  place  of  action  was 
not  on  earth,  but  in  heaven.  Now  Giotto,  on  the  other  hand, 
conceived  the  sacred  subjects  of  our  Lord’s  life,  or  of  the  life 
of  St.  Francis,  as  real  events,  and  endeavoured  to  trace  them 
on  the  wall  or  on  the  panel,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convey 
to  the  spectator  the  impression  of  actual  events  which  had 
occurred  on  earth,  surrounded  with  the  passions  and  feelings 
of  men  and  women  who  had  been  spectators  of  them  or  actors 
in  them.  The  imperfect  technical  appliances  of  the  day,  and 
the  painter’s  scanty  knowledge  of  anatomy,  caused  him  to  fall 
far  short  of  the  test  of  reality  when  judged  by  our  standard ; 
but  when  they  were  painted,  his  compositions  opened  a  new 
world  to  his  contemporaries.  This  ■want  of  the  actual  feeling 
of  real  events  in  the  early  Christian  pictures  jars  on  the  sym¬ 
pathies  of  many  men  even  now,  whose  appreciation  of  the  devo¬ 
tional  tenderness  and  the  higher  qualities  of  such  works  cannot 
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be  doubted.  It  is  curiously  shown  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Her¬ 
bert,  R.A.  before  the  Royal  Academy  Commission.* 

It  was  no  doubt  a  similar  craving  for  reality  on  the  part  of 
the  contemporaries  of  Giotto  which  led  them  to  accept  his 
natural  treatment  of  sacred  subjects  as  a  wonderful  relief  from 
the  symbolism  and  the  conventional  character  of  the  older 
Italian  and  Greek  masters.  They  felt  as  if  the  events  re¬ 
corded  in  his  pictures  were  transferred  from  the  domain  of 
mytholc^y  to  that  of  real  life,  and  they  thus  exaggerated, 
in  their  own  minds  and  in  the  language  which  they  have  used 
with  reference  to  his  works,  the  impression  of  reality  and 
actual  resemblance  to  nature  which  was  stamped  on  these 
productions  of  his  pencil. 

Giotto  was  bom  in  the  year  1276,  and  lived  until  1336. 
His  early  progress  may  be  best  traced  at  Assisi,  and  it  is  worth 
while  to  extract  from  the  work  before  us  the  authors’  remarks 
on  the  technical  character  of  his  painting  and  its  gradual  im¬ 
provement  ; — 

'Giotto  improved  with  every  year  of  his  artistic  life,  till  he 
reached  the  zenith  of  his  power  in  the  frescoes  of  the  Peruzzi  chapel 
at  Florence.  But,  in  one  direction  particularly,  the  progress  of  Giotto 
was  more  remarkable  than  in  any  other.  In  the  frescoes  of  the 
Upper  Church  at  Assisi  his  drawing  is  slightly  hard,  his  &gures  tall 
and  slender,  his  colour  cold  in  general  tones,  somewhat  raw  and  ill 
fused.  In  the  ceilings  of  the  Lower  Church  the  figures  gained 
better  proportions,  more  nature  and  repose.  The  extremities  were 
less  defective,  and  more  in  accord  with  the  rest  of  the  person. 
The  whole,  in  fact,  gained  harmony.  The  feeling  for  action  vehe¬ 
mently  expressed  made  place  for  a  quieter  and*  truer  movement. 
The  outlines,  no  longer  hard,  determined  the  forms  with  greater 
accuracy.  The  draperies  were  reduced  to  the  simplest  expression 
bj  the  rejection,  even  to  a  fault,  of  every  superfluous  or  useless  fold. 
A  spacious  mass  of  light  and  shade  imparted  to  the  form  a  relief  and 
rotundity  which  had  long  been  absent.  The  system  of  colouring 
underwent  a  considerable  change,  and  whilst  it  gained  in  breadth  of 
modelling  and  fusion,  preserved  a  lightness  and  clearness  Equally 
new  and  remarkable.  The  general  undertone,  instead  of  being  of  a 
dark  verde,  was  laid  on  in  light  grey.  Over  it,  warm  colour, 
glazed  with  rosy  and  transparent  tints,  gave  clearness  to  the  flesh. 
The  high  lights  were  carefully  stippled  and  fused  without  altering 
the  general  breadth  of  the  masses.  Giotto,  in  fact,  founded  a  new 
law  of  colour,  and  entitled  the  Florentine  school  to  assert  its  own 
supremacy  in  this  respect.  In  a  regular  and  ever  progressing  se¬ 
quence,  Giotto,  Orcagna,  Masolino,  Angelico,  and  Masaccio,  and  at 
lut  Fra  Bartolommeo  and  Andrea  del  Sarto,  carried  the  art  of  colour- 


*  See  Evidence — Answers  No.  4807-4818. 
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ing  in  fresco  to  perfection.*  Kapbael,  though  he  surpassed  all  others 
in  most  qualities  of  art,  remained  behind  the  pure  Tuscan  school  in 
this ;  whilst  in  the  quality  of  chiaroscuro  the  master  of  all  in  the 
sixteenth  century  was  Correggio.  In  the  hands  of  Giotto,  art  in  the 
peninsula  became  entitled  for  the  first  time  to  the  name  of  Italian; 
for  in  composition,  form,  design,  expression,  and  colour,  he  gave  it 
one  uniform  stamp  of  originality  in  progress,  an  universal  harmony 
of  improvement.  To  Cimabue  Giotto  owed  certain  peculiarities  ^ 
form.  As  in  the  first  we  may  trace,  in  the  altarpiece  of  the  Rucellai, 
the  change  from  open  gazing  eyes  to  long  closed  lids  and  au  elliptical 
iris,  a  reaction  from  one  extreme  to  another,  so  in  the  second  the 
maintenance  of  this  reaction  may  be  observed.  But  although  this 
feature  descended  generally  to  almost  all  the  Giottesques,  the  master 
himself  in  bis  maturity  seemed  inclined  to  correct  it.’  (Vol.  i.  pp.242, 
243.) 

The  portraits  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Podesta  at  Florence  were 
probably  executed  in  1301. 

With  regard  to  Giotto’s  visit  to  Avignon  there  is  some  little 
difficulty.  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  say  : — 

‘  The  result  of  Benedict’s  inquiries,  however,  was,  that  he  engaged 
Giotto  at  a  large  salary  to  proceed  to  Avignon,  to  execute  a  series 
illustrating  the  lives  of  the  martyrs.  But  before  Giotto  had 
Lad  time  to  start,  the  death  of  his  new  patron  intervened,  and 
the  commission  was  not  executed.  This  fact,  authoritatively 
stated  by  Albertini,  has  hitherto  escaped  the  commentators  who 
follow  the  error  of  Vasari,  and  describe  Giotto  as  having  visited 
Avignon  and  other  parts  of  France ;  the  truth  t)eing  that  no  trace  of 
Giotto’s  presence  has  ever  been  discovered  out  of  the  Italian  penin¬ 
sula.’  (Vol.  i.  pp.  272,  273.) 

Now  Benedict  XI.  died  at  Perugia,  very  probably  from  the 
effects  of  poison,  in  July  1304,  and  the  conclave  at  which  his 
successor,  Clement  V.,  was  elected  was  held  in  that  city.  It  is, 
therefore,  no  doubt  clear  that  Giotto  was  not  taken  to  Avignon 
by  that  Pope :  in  fact,  the  papal  residence  was  transferred 
thither  only  under  his  successor,  who  was  crowned  at  Lyons 
on  the  14th  of  November  1305. f  It  may  be  true  that  ffiere 
are  no  remains  of  Giotto’s  works  at  Avignon ;  but  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  believe  that  he  never  was  there.  In  the  first  place,  we 


*  Compare  this  with  Horace  Walpole’s  criticism  quoted  above  (p. 
75),  in  which  he  speaks  of  Andrea’s  colour  as  *a  mixture  of  mist 
‘  and  tawdry  !  ’  There  can  be  no  doubt  which  is  right.  Our  author’s 
subsequent  expressions  with  reference  to  Raphael  are  more  ques¬ 
tionable. 

t  See  Milman,  ‘  History  of  Latin  Christianity,’  voL  v.  pp.  273, 
275,  398. 
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have  the-  plain  statement  of  the  contemporary  commentator  on 
Dante  referred  to  by  Vasari  in  his  life  of  Cimabue,  who  lived 
about  13.34,  and  who  says  distinctly  that  his  works  bore  re¬ 
cord  of  his  skill  ‘at  Rome,  Naples,  .4 Florence,  and 
‘  Padua.’  In  the  next  place,  we  have  the  evidence  of  Vasari 
in  his  Life  of  Andrea  Pisano,  in  which  he  tells  us  explicitly 
that  that  sculptor  proved  his  skill  by  a  crucifix  sent  to  the 
Po|)e  at  Avignon,  by  the  hands  of  Giotto,  who  was  Andrea’s 
great  friend,  and  who  at  that  time  was  resident  at  the  Couit 
there.*  Lord  Lindsay,  moreover,  observes  with  great  truth, 
that  the  way  in  which  Petrarch  s{)eaks  of  his  ])ersonal  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Giotto  seems  to  imply  something  more  than  a 
casual  meeting,  and  that  he  probably  knew  him  whilst  re¬ 
siding  at  Avignon.f  It  is  most  likely,  however,  if  this  be  so, 
that  Giotto’s  visit  to  that  city  took  place  in  the  pontificate  of 
John  XXII.,  and  subsequently  to  the  year  1324. 

The  frescoes  in  the  Arena  Chapel  at  Padua  were  executed 
about  the  year  1306;  and  we  may  say,  that  among  the  many 
good  services  rendered  to  art  in  this  country  by  the  Arundel 
Society,  none  has  been  more  praiseworthy  than  the  publication 
of  these  designs.  It  would  be  useless  and  presumptuous  for  us 
to  discuss  them  at  any  length,  when  the  reader  can  refer  with 
so  much  ease  to  the  engravings  themselves,  and  to  the  com¬ 
ments  of  Mr.  Kuskin. 

The  works  of  Giotto  in  the  Peruzzi  Chapel  in  Santa  Croce 
at  Florence,  were  whitewashed  over  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  have  only  been  recovered  since  the  year  1841.  They  are 
spoken  of  in  the  work  before  us  as  the  finest  series  of  frescoes 
which  he  ever  produced,  and  as  ‘  the  vouchers  which  clear 
‘  contemporary  aidmirers  from  the  charge  of  exaggerated  admi- 
‘  ration  and  unwarranted  flattery.’  It  is  probable  that  they 
were  completed  after  1307. 

In  this  same  church  the  painter  decorated  four  or  five 
chapels,  and  here  also,  in  the  Baroncelli  Chapel,  was  deposited 
his  great  picture  of  the  ‘  Coronation  of  the  Virgin.’  AVe  re¬ 
member  thinking  that  RumohrJ,  in  his  criticism  of  this  jncture, 
had  underrated  its  merits  ;  but  at  any  rate,  Messrs.  Crowe  and 
Cavalcaselle  have  vindicated  its  excellences,  whilst  they  admit 

*  ‘  Avendo  mandate  al  papa  in  Avignone  per  mezzo  di  Giotto  suo 
amicissimo,  che  allora  in  quell’  corte  dimorava,  una  croce  di  getto 
molto  bella.’  (  Vita  de  Andrea  Pisano.) 

Lord  Lindsay,  ‘  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Christian  Art,’  vol.  ii. 
p.  242. 

^  Rumohr,  Italienische  Forschuogen,  b.  ii.  s.  60. 
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that  its  tone  of  colour  and  its  transparency  have  been  injured 
by  successive  coats  of  varnish. 

From  the  frescoes  which  Giotto  executed  in  the  Carmine  at 
Florence,  we  have  in  the  National  Gallery  two  heads  of 
AjH)stles,  which  bear  marks  of  his  style,  and  show  strong 
feeling.  The  greater  part  of  these  works  perished  by  fire  in 
the  year  1771.* 

On  the  12th  of  April,  1334,  he  was  made  master  of 
works  of  the  Cathedral  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore.  In  tliis 
capacity  he  designed  the  beautiful  Campanile  and  the  sculp¬ 
tured  ornaments  which  were  executed  from  his  drawings  or 
models  by  Andrea  Pisano.  His  fame  as  an  architect  stands, 
therefore,  deservedly  on  a  level  with  his  fame  as  a  painter. 
He  painted  afterwards  for  one  of  the  Visconti  at  Milan,  and 
executed  a  picture  now  in  the  Treasury'  of  the  Duomo  at 
Florence,  which  bears  his  name,  with  the  date  of  February 
15th,  1334.  In  1336  he  died,  leaving  unfinished  the  bell-tower 
and  the  facade  of  the  church  on  which  he  had  worked  and  in 
wliich  he  is  buried. 

We  have  referred  to  the  passage  in  which  Petrarch  couples 
together  the  names  of  Giotto  and  Simone  of  Sienna  as  the 
two  celebrated  painters  of  his  day,  whom  he  had  known  per¬ 
sonally.  In  two  of  his  sonnets  he  refers  to  the  portrait  of 
Laura,  which  the  second  of  these  artists  had  executed : — 

*  Ma  certo  il  mio  Simon  fu  in  paradise 
Onde  questa  gentil  donna  si  parte, 

Ivi  la  vide,  e  la  ritrasse  in  carte. 

Per  far  fide  qua  giii  del  suo  bel  viso.'  f 

This  Simone  di  Martino,  bom  in  1283,  became  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  school  of  Sienna,  as  Giotto  was  that  of  Florence. 
Vasari  erroneously  call  him  Simone  Memmi,  and  asserts  with  as 
little  reason  that  he  was  the  pupil  of  Giotto,  J  although  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  advance  in  art  made  by  the  great 
Florentine  master  may  have  exercised  a  material  influence  on 
his  Siennese  contemporary.  His  great  work  in  the  Palazzo 

*  See  above,  p.  80,  note  as  to  Patch’s  publication  of  them  in  the 
last  century. 

t  Sonnets  56  and  57.  Rome:  1821. 

^  This  occurs  not  only  in  the  life  of  Simone,  but  also  in  that  of 
Taddeo  Gaddi,  where  he  says  — ‘  Perciocche  amava  sommamente 
‘  Simone  per  essergli  state  con  Giotto  condiscepolo.’  Rumohr  (b.  ii. 
s.  94)  says  that  Vasari  has  been  peculiarly  careless  in  his  life  of 
Simone.  In  the  archives  of  Sienna  he  is  styled  ‘  Maestro  Simone  di 
‘  Martino,’  and  on  the  pictures  in  the  gallery  at  Florence,  ‘  Simon 
‘  Martini.’ 
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Publico  of  his  native  city  shoAvs  us  a  mode  of  handling  and  a 
type  of  form  different  in  many  respects  from  that  of  Giotto. 
Neither  Rumohr  nor  the  authors  of  the  book  before  us  accept 
the  frescoes  in  the  Spanish  Chapel  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  at 
Florence  as  the  genuine  works  of  Simone,  to  whom  Vasari 
attributes  them,  and  the  artist’s  works  at  Avignon  have  dis¬ 
appeared  long  ago. 

It  is  curious  enough  to  compare  the  remarks  of  Rumohr  on 
the  frescoes  of  Taddeo  Gaddi  in  Santa  Croce  with  the  comments 
of  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle.  The  former,  with  reference 
to  the  ‘  Birth  of  the  Virgin,’  and  ‘  The  Espousals,’  says,  quite 
truly,  that  the  feeling  shown  in  the  group  of  women  caressing  the 
infant,  cannot  be  surpassed,  and  that  all  the  same  naivete  and 
genial  character  unites  itself  with  greater  truth  and  variety  in 
the  damaged  fresco  of  ‘  The  Betrothal.’*  So  far  as  our  notes 
and  our  recollections  after  many  years  will  allow  us  to  speak, 
we  cordially  concur  in  this  praise.  Unless  we  are  mistaken, 
the  composition  of  this  last  fresco  is  nearly  the  same  as  that 
of  one  by  Agnolo  Gaddi,  at  Prato.  On  the  other  hand,  our 
authors  state  roundly,  as  if  provoked  by  Rumohr’s  commend¬ 
ations — ‘  Utter  want  of  repose  and  order  characterises  the 
‘  composition  of  the  Sposalizio.’  AVe  cannot  help  thinking 
that  in  their  zeal  to  exalt  Giotto  they  have  been  inclined  to 
press  hardly  on  the  fame  of  his  immediate  successors  and 
scholars  as  represented  by  Taddeo  Gaddi. 

We  must  pass  on  without  delay  to  the  names  of  those  Avhom 
we  look  on  as  the  real  links  between  modem  painting  and  the 
old  productions  of  the  fourteenth  century  ;  but  we  must  pause 
for  a  moment  at  another  of  those  points  in  the  history  of  Art 
when  a  fresh  start  was  made,  and  a  sudden  impulse  given  to  its 
progress — an  impulse  not  indeed  so  great  as  that  which  it  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  hand  of  Giotto,  or  the  genius  of  ^Michael 
Angelo,  but  one  which  caused  it  suddenly  to  approximate  in 
character  to  what  we  now  consider  as  painting.  In  fact,  in  the 
frescoes  of  Masolino  and  Masaccio,  the  roundness  of  form,  the 
principles  of  composition,  and  the  masses  of  light  and  shadow 
which  contributed  to  the  perfection  of  Raphael’s  mature  pro¬ 
ductions,  are  already  visible.  Already  too  the  theory  of  per¬ 
spective  had  been  worked  out  by  Paolo  Uccello,  Piero  della 
Francesca,  and  others ;  and  the  representation  of  life  and  action 
by  means  of  colour  on  p  flat  surface  had  attained  a  very  high 
degree  of  excellence.  This  movement  coincides  as  nearly  as 
possible  with  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  it 


*  Rumohr,  b.  ii.  s.  80. 
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is  impossible  to  separate  it  from  the  progress  of  sculpture  at  the 
same  period.  Now  as  ever,  the  worker  in  marble  and  in  bronze 
sUK>d  out  before  the  painter,  and  reached  at  once  a  point  of  ex¬ 
cellence  higher  in  proportion  than  that  which  had  been  attained 
in  the  sister-art.  Strangely  enough,  in  the  present  case,  Lorenzo 
Ghiberti,  the  man  who  thus  led  the  way  in  sculpture,  was 
himself  a  painter,  and  when  he  worked  in  marble  or  in  bronze, 
he  still  worked  on  the  principles  of  painting.  *  He  was,’  as 
^Ir.  Perkins  says,  *  a  painter  in  bronze — less  so  in  the  first 
‘  Baptistery  gate  than  in  the  second,  in  which  he  completely 
‘  overleaped  the  boundaries  which  separate  the  two  arts.’  *  He 
was  bom  in  1381,  and  had  been  employed  as  a  painter  in  1399 
by  Carlo  Malatesta  at  Rimini.  The  great  contest  for  the 
gates  of  the  Florence  Baptistery  was  decided  in  1403.  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  works  which  he  executed  there, 
but  nothing  can  be  further  from  the  true  conditions  of  sculp¬ 
ture  than  the  principles  on  which  he  dealt  with  his  subjects. 
Perhaps  it  enhances  our  admiration  of  the  man  when  we  reflect 
on  the  violation  of  all  such  principles  as  exhibited  in  these 
glorious  basreliefs,  and  yet  admire,  as  we  must  do,  the  result 
which  he  produced.  In  the  panel  of  the  Creation  he  has 
represented  four  different  actions,  without  the  gradations  of 
atmosphere  which  painting  could  give,  and  in  sole  reliance  on 
the  diminution  of  size  and  the  effect  of  the  four  stages  of  relief 
in  the  bronze. 

Rumohr  has  observed  with  great  truth  that  Ghiberti’s 
violation  of  the  true  principles  of  style,  threw  all  modem 
sculpture,  as  it  were,  off  its  hinges.t  His  brilliant  success 
seduced  his  successors  to  attempt  a  picturesque  conception  of 
their  subject  in  spite  of  the  material,  which  really  opjwsed 
insurmountable  obstacles  to  such  a  course ;  — 

*  People  (he  goes  on  to  say)  commonly  assign  the  commencement 
of  this  error  to  a  later  period,  because  they  cannot  make  up  their 
minds  to  condemn,  so  decisively  as  they  ought  to  be  condemned,  so 
many  early  w'orks,  which  arc  distinguished  by  beauty,  feeling,  and 
character,  on  the  mere  ground  of  style  and  treatment  of  the  stubborn 
material.  It  may  have  escaped  them  that  Ghiberti  himself  succeeded 
only  that  one  time  in  overcoming  and,  as  it  were,  obliterating  by  his 
own  genius  and  by  subtle  devices  the  fearful  inconsistency  of  the 
material  and  of  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  applied  .  .  .  that  his 
picturesque  conception  of  his  subjects  in  other  works  of  his,  whether 


*  Perkins,  History  of  Tuscan  Sculpture,  vol.  i.  p.  127.  It  is 
unnecessary  for  us  to  dwell  on  the  merits  of  Mr.  Perkins’s  book, 
because  it  has  been  so  recently  reviewed  in  this  Journal, 
t  Rumohr,  b.  ii  s.  235. 
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Uter  or  earlier,  gains  upon  us  more  or  less ;  and  that  his  example 
misled  his  more  immediate  contemporaries,  especially  one  much 
less  gifted  than  himself,  Donato,  to  conceive  as  pictures  the  subject 
matter  to  be  treated.’ 

Donatello,  indeed,  who  was  bom  in  1386,  furnishes  addi¬ 
tional  evidence  of  the  advance  of  sculpture  at  this  time.  His 
St.  George  alone  is  sufficient  to  give  him  a  high  place  as  an 
artist.  Luca  della  Robbia  too,  who  was  bora  in  1400,  deserves 
to  be  quoted,  especially  for  that  beautiful  bas-relief  the  Singing 
Boys,  which  was  executed  in  marble  for  the  gallery  of  one  of 
the  organs  of  the  Duomo.  In  this  work  he  has  shown  none  of 
the  ‘  picturesque  ’  tendencies  of  Ghiberti ;  and  there  is  in  it 
a  genuine  feeling  and  simplicity  of  conception,  joined  with 
a  power  of  execution,  which  in  our  opinion  places  it  above  most 
works  of  modem  sculpture.  These  men  had  been  preceded 
by  Giacomo  della  Quercia  (b.  1371),  and  were  followed  by 
Verocchio,  Desiderio  da  Settignano,  and  others. 

Among  the  principal  evidences  of  the  corresponding  advance 
in  painting,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  are 
the  frescoes  of  the  Brancacci  Chapel  in  the  Carmine  at 
Florence ;  and  no  portion  of  the  work  which  we  are  reviewing 
is  more  valuable  than  the  chapter  which  deals  with  this  par¬ 
ticular  subject.  Fresh  data  are  afforded  us,  and  much  un¬ 
founded  conjecture  and  confusion  in  the  narrative  of  Vasari  is 
set  aside  or  corrected,  by  the  research  of  Messrs.  Crowe  and 
Cavalcaselle. 

Two  painters  named  Tommaso,  one  of  whom  acquired  the 
nickname  of  ‘  Masolino,’  and  the  other  that  of  ‘  Masaccio,’  are 
stated  by  V asari  to  have  worked  in  the  Brancacci  Chapel ;  and 
a  portion  of  the  frescoes  there  were  finished  by  Filippino  Lippi 
forty  years  afterwards.  It  is  in  these  paintings  that  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  modem  composition  and  perspective,  as  well  as  the 
roundness  of  form  and  the  breadth  of  light  and  shadow  which 
we  look  for  in  modern  painting,  first  meet  us.*  The  reatler 
will  see,  therefore,  the  interest  which  attaches  to  these  two 
men,  and  to  their  particular  works  :  for  they  mark,  so  to  speak, 
the  turning  point  at  which  painting  assumed  a  new  garb,  and 
they  paved  the  way  for  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael. 


*  Vasari’s  expressions  in  relation  to  Masaccio  are — ‘  E  tanto  mo- 
‘  dernamente  trasse  fuori  degli  altri  i  suoi  lineamenti  ed  il  suo  dipi- 
‘  gnere,  cbe  1’  opere  sue  sicuramente  possono  stare  al  paragone  con 
’  ogni  disegno  e  colorito  modemo.’  Speaking  of  another  of  Masaccio’s 
works,  he  says,  ‘  Considerando  questa  opera  un  giomo,  Michelagnolo 
‘  ed  io,  egli  la  lodo  molto.’  (  Vita  di  Magaccio.) 
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In  the  first  place  it  appears  that  certain  frescoes  of  Masolino, 
unknown  to  Vasari,  have  been  stripped  of  the  whitewash 
which  covered  them  in  the  church  of  Castipjlione  de  Olona,  be¬ 
tween  Sarono  and  Varese,  near  Milan.  They  were  executed 
in  1428,  by  the  order  of  Cardinal  Branda,  and  represent  scenes 
from  the  lives  of  the  Virgin,  St.  Stephen,  and  St.  Lawrence. 
The  conclusion  drawn  from  these  works  is  that  the  frescoes  in 
the  Brancacci  were  painted  before  those  at  Castiglione,  and  by 
a  different  hand  ;  consequently  that  Masolino  did  not  execute 
any  one  of  the  former  which  is  now  extant. 

The  proper  name  of  Masaccio  was  Tommaso  Guidi  da  San 
Giovanni  di  Val  d’Arno,  and  he  was  born  in  1402.  The  de¬ 
preciatory  form  of  his  Christian  name  is  said  to  have  been 
given  him  from  his  slovenly  or  careless  habits,  and  Mr.  "VVornum 
translates  it  as  ‘  Slovenly  Tom.’ 

Masaccio’s  frescoes  in  San  Clemente,  at  Rome,  exhibit  the 
same  principles  of  art  as  the  works  of  Masolino,  but  they  are 
not  on  a  level  even  with  the  earliest  works  in  the  Brancacci 
Chapel.  The  latter  were  painted  probably  in  the  interval 
between  1423  and  1428.  Reynolds  in  his  Notes*  mentions  the 
fact  of  Raphael  having  taken  his  Adam  and  Eve  Driven  out  of 
Paradise  from  these  paintings  of  Masaccio’s ;  and  in  his  Dis¬ 
courses  he  dwells  on  the  imitation  in  the  Cartoons  of  that 
master’s  figures  of  Felix  and  of  St.  Paul.  He  remarks : — 

‘  The  two  figures  of  St.  Paul  which  I  lately  mentioned  are  so 
nobly  conceived  by  Masaccio,  that  perhaps  it  was  not  in  the  power 
even  of  Raphael  himself  to  raise  and  improve  them,  nor  has  he 
attempted  it* 

A  little  earlier  he  had  said : — 

*  He  first  introduced  large  drapery,  flowing  in  an  easy  and  natural 
manner :  indeed  he  appears  to  be  the  first  who  discovered  the  path 
that  leads  to  every  excellence  to  which  the  art  afterwards  arrived, 
and  may  be  justly  considered  as  one  of  the  great  patterns  of  modem 
art.’ 

We  cannot  have  a  better  proof  than  these  sentences  how  far 
Masaccio  approached  to  the  true  perfection  of  modem  paint¬ 
ing,  for  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  other  instance  in  which 
Reynolds  praised  in  this  way  a  work  anterior  to  Raphael  and 
Michael  Angelo.  The  masterly  composition  of  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject  of  ‘  The  Tribute  Money,’  and  his  application  of  architecture 
in  the  backgrounds,  may  be  cited  as  sufficient  proofs  of  the  real 
position  which  Masaccio  is  entitled  to  assume. 

*  Life  of  Reynolds,  by  Tom  Taylor,  vol.  i.  p.  61.  Compare,  for 
what  follows,  the  12th  Discourse,  Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  93,  98. 
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Our  authors  appear  to  doubt  whether  the  jwrtrait  of  himself, 
attributed  to  Masaccio,  which  is  in  the  UfHzi  at  Florence, 
or  that  in  our  own  National  Gallery,  is  really  by  his  hand. 
The'  former  they  incline  to  attribute  to  Filippino  Lippi,  and 
the  latter  (which  is  admirable  for  life  and  expression)  either 
to  the  same  master,  or  perhaps  to  Sandro  Botticelli — a  conjec¬ 
ture  the  truth  of  which  we  greatly  doubt.  His  death  took 
place  In  1427,  it  has  been  said  by  p»»ison.  What  he  might 
have  done  for  painting  if  a  longer  life  had  been  granted  to  him, 
we  may  conjecture  from  what  he  accomplished  by  the  time  he 
reached  the  age  of  twenty-five. 

But  we  must  turn  to  a  contemporary  of  jMasaccio’s,  who  ex¬ 
hibited  qualities  of  a  very  different  kind,  but  whose  name 
deserves  to  live  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  ])ainters  of  tln^ 
Tuscan  school — we  mean  Fra  Giovanni,  or,  as  he  is  commonly 
called,  Fra  Angelico  da  Fiesole.  He  was  born  in  1387,  and 
entered  the  recently-foiindetl  convent  of  San  Domenico  at 
Fiesole,  in  1407.  His  noviciate  and  the  early  years  of  his 
monastic  life  were  spent  at  Cortona,  and  some  of  Ins  works 
are  still  to  be  found  there.  • 

Masaccio  was,  as  we  have  said,  the  link  between  mcdiaival 
and  modern  art :  he  dealt  with  chiaroscuro  and  com|)osition, 
and  he  handled  his  subject,  with  a  strength  and  decision  which 
has  rarely  been  equalled  by  any  master.  Fra  Angelico,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  the  painter  of  the  convent  and  of  the  old 
Christian  type.  The  tinge  of  asceticism  still  clings  to  him.  AVe 
have  indeed  in  his  backgrounds  the  skill  in  perspective  which 
the  older  masters  lacked;  but  we  have  not  the  reflected  light 
and  the  rounded  half-shadows,  nor  the  knowledge  of  the  nude, 
which  give  relief  and  projection  to  the  figures  as  part  of  a 
whole.  We  find  however  in  his  works  a  pure  and  brilliant 
colour,  an  extreme  beauty  of  form  and  comimsition,  and  a 
power  of  expression  of  a  particular  kind  such  as  has  never  been 
surpassed.  The  clear  open  gaze  of  Grgin  innocence ;  the 
earnestness  of  fervent  {)rayer  ;  the  triumphant  exultatit)n  of 
angelic  pi’aisc  ;  the  tenderness  of  humble  love ;  and  the  devout 
ecstasy  of  a  soul  absorbed  in  God,  are  all  rendered  marvellously 
by  the  pencil  of  this  great  master. 

August  AVilhelm  von  Schlegel,  in  the  paper  referred  to 
already  in  this  article,  says  with  the  utmost  truth :  — 

‘Lanzi  has  called  Giovanni  da  Fiesole  the  Guido  of  the  earlier 
“painting'’ oh  account  of  his  gentle  grace.  No  doubt  he  intended 
this  for  a  high  compliment,  and  it  may  be  that  those  who  admire  the 
soft  superficial  manner  of  Guido  will  think  their  favourite  injured  by 
the  comparison.  Whoever,  on  the  contrary,  looks  to  originality  and 
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deep  feeling  in  art  will  consider  the  comparison  as  neither  happy 
nor  satisfactory.’  * 

The  works  of  Angelico  in  the  Chapel  of  Nicholas  V.  in  the 
Vatican,  and  the  frescoes  in  St.  Mark  at  Florence,  are  the 
memorials  of  his  skill ;  but  he  has  left  many  jtictures  besides, 
which  are  scattered  over  Europe. 

Fra  Angelico  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  in  the  year 
1485,  leaving  a  pupil,  Benozzo  CJozzoli,  whose  works  in  the 
Campo  Santo  at  Pisa  form  a  wonderful  series,  and  present  us, 
as  it  were,  with  a  su])erficial  and  ‘  mundane '  version  of  his 
master’s  excellence.  They  were  begun  in  1469,  and  completed 
in  sixteen  years.  We  think  that  ^lessi's.  Crowe  and  Cavalca- 
selle  go  too  far,  and  are  unjust  to  the  real  value  of  Benozzo 
when  they  treat  him  as  one  who  cleverly  ‘  appropriated  and 
‘  absorbed  the  pictorial  features  characteristic  of  divers  ma.sters 
‘  and  periods.’ 

Another  painter  (»f  great  merit.  Fra  Filipjxt  Lippi,  became 
a  Carmelite  nmiik  in  1420,  and  if  we  believe  Vasari,  his  life 
was  a  strong  contrast  with  the  jiious  uniformity  which  character¬ 
ised  that  of  Fra  Angelico.  Thd  work  before  us  discredits  the 
stories  told  by  Vasari  of  his  adventures  as  a  slave  in  Barbary, 
and  of  his  love  for  Lucrezia  Buti.  Now,  we  know  that  Vasari 
was  gossiping  and  credulous,  as  Avell  as  inaccurate  in  his  dates. 
We  allow  that  he  has  calumniated  Andrea  del  Castagno ;  but 
it  docs  not  follow  that  he  invented  the  whole  of  the  romance 
incor|K)rated  in  the  life  of  Lippi.  He  fpiotes  n(»  authorities 
certainly ;  but  we  see  no  such  inconsistency  and  improbability 
in  the  story  as  would  induce  us  at  once  to  reject  it.  Where 
documentary  evidence  can  be  had,  the  assertions  of  Vasari  should 
of  eourse  be  set  aside ;  but  we  scarcely  think  that  the  f«)llo\ving 
sentences  contain  a  refutation  of  his  charges  against  Lippi : — 

‘  Is  it  likely  that  the  seducer  of  Lucretia  Buti  should,  in  1 452, 
have  been  chaplain,  as  we  know  he  was,  to  the  convent  of  nuns  of 
S.  Giovannino  at  Florence,  and  that,  in  1457,  ho  should  be  rector  of 
S.  Quirico  at  Lcgnaia?  But  the  historian  whose  faith  in  the  vera¬ 
city  of  Vasari  is  justly  shaken,  will  pause  even  before  he  admits  that 
Filippino  Lippi  is  the  natural  son  of  .a  Carmelite  friar ;  and  we  pre¬ 
fer  to  believe  that  he  was  adopted,  in  the  manner  usual  to  the  time.’ 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  324.) 

We  have  heaixl  of  things  more  improbable  than  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  a  monk  of  bad  character  in  the  fifteenth  century  to 
the  rectory  of  a  parish,  and  to  the  post  of  ehaj)laih  to  a  convent 


*  Gemischte  Schriften,  b.  ii.  s.  408.  The  words  arc — ‘  Wederals 
‘  treffend  noch  als  befriedigend.’ 
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of  nuns.  Lippi’s  j)overty,  which  is  dwelt  on  as  a  proof  of  his 
innocence,  raises  a  very  slight  presumption  in  favour  of  his 
good  conduct,  and  it  seems  to  us  rather  as  if  Messrs.  Crowe 
and  Cavalcaselle  thought  it  in  itself  a  pious  work  to  vindicate 
the  fame  of  a  great  artist  from  charges  of  immorality,  than 
that  they  have  any  tangible  ground  for  throwing  aside  the 
whole  detailed  narrative  of  Vasari.  That  narrative  may,  no 
doubt,  be  false  ;  other  stories  of  Vasari’s  are  unfounded;  but 
the  circumstances  are  not  improbable  in  themselves,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  even  he  com|x)sed  a  little  novel  of  this 
kind  without  something  to  found  it  u|K)n. 

Whatever  Fra  Filippo’s  life  may  have  been,  he  was  an  ex¬ 
quisite  painter.  His  frescoes  at  Spoleto  and  in  the  choir  of  the 
church  at  l*rato  vouch  for  his  skill  on  a  large  scale,  and  the 
English  reader  has  a  good  opportunity  of  judging  of  his  sweet¬ 
ness  and  grace  in  the  two  lunettes  in  the  ^latlonal  Gallery.* 
There  is  a  tenderness  in  the  feeling  of  the  Annunciation,  and 
a  beauty  in  the  treatment  of  both  these  panels,  which  makes 
them  Avorthy  of  close  examination  and  study. 

After  what  has  been  said  above,  it  seems  an  idle  controversy 
to  discuss  the  (question  whether  Filippino  Lippi  Avas  or  was  not 
the  natural  son  of  Fra  FilipjK).  That  he  was  held  in  high 
esteem  as  an  artist  is  vouched  for  by  the  fact  of  his  selection  to 
complete  the  unfinished  frescoes  in  the  IJrancacci  Chapel: — 

‘  His  precision  in  defining  form  is  admirable ;  his  ability  in 
‘  depicting  jKjpulous  life  in  distance  astonishing  for  its  realistic 
‘  truth ;  his  cohmr  is  a  little  raw,  but  jdeasaut  still,  and 
‘  modelled  AA’ith  great  care  and  success.’  (Vol.  ii.  ]».  441.) 

Runiohr  says  of  him  that  ‘  in  the  best  heads  of  his  Madonnas 
‘  he  attaincil  a  beauty  of  profile  Avhich  feAv  of  the  modern 
‘  painters  have  e(iualled.  1  allude  especially  to  the  admirable 
‘  Tabernacle  near  Sta.  Margcrlta  at  Prab),  the  beauty  of  which 
‘  will  be  remembered  by  many  amateui’s  and  artists.’  This 
Madonna  of  Filip[)ino’s,  Avhen  Ave  suaa'  it  many  years  ago,  AAas 
in  a  tabernacle,  not  even  locked,  in  the  open  street  at  Prato, 
and  we  can  vouch  for  it  that  the  praise  of  Rumohr  is  by  no 
means  exaggcratctl.f 

*  One  of  these  Avas  given  by  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  the  other  pur¬ 
chased  from  Mr.  Barker.  They  are  numbered  666  and  667.  We 
observe  that  our  authors  decide  in  favour  of  the  Louvre  picture  as 
the  genuine  Barbadori  altarpiece,  in  preference  to  that  in  our  Gal¬ 
lery  (No.  586).  The  vision  of  St.  Bernard  (No.  248)  is  not  equal 
to  the  specimens  cited  in  the  text. 

I  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  tell  us  that  the  blue  of  the 
dress  has  been  abraded,  but  that  no  restoring  has  taken  place.  (Vol. 
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We  have  occupietl  so  much  of  the  space  allotted  to  us  that 
we  have  no  opportunity  for  dwelling  on  the  peculiarities  of  the 
imitator  of  Fra  Filippo  and  the  teacher  of  Filippino,  Sandro 
Botticelli,  whose  Madonnas  make  up  for  their  occasional  ugli¬ 
ness  of  form  hy  their  genuine  tenderness  of  feeling  and  expres¬ 
sion,  and  whose  fancy  is  sometimes  exuberant  and  sportive.* 
But  there  is  one  artist  whose  claims  we  must  recognise,  not 
only  on  account  of  his  f>wn  great  merits,  hut  because  as  the 
master  of  Michael  Angelo,  he  may  be  called  the  harbinger  of 
the  dawn  which  Avas  about  to  break  upon  Italy.  We  mean 
Domenico  Ohirlandaio,  the  son  of  Tommaso  di  Currado  Bigordi, 
a  goldsmith  on  the  Ponte  Vccchio. 

Born  in  1449,  Domenico  workc<l  in  his  father’s  shop,  and  no 
doubt  acquiretl  by  his  etlucation  the  ytractice  of  modelling  and 
drawing  which  afterwards  aided  him  most  materially  as  a 
painter.  He  became  the  pupil  of  Alessio  Baldovinetti ;  but  it 
is  obvious  that  so  much  i»f  the  frescoes  in  the  Brancacci  Cha|)el 
as  was  then  finished  told  most  powerfully  in  the  development 
of  ( ihirlandaio’s  artistic  |M»wer.  f 

No  work  of  Ghirlandaio’s  bears  date  before  1480.  His 
‘  Last  Snj)per’  in  the  church  of  ()gni«anti  was  executed  in  that 
year.  The  com|X)sition  of  this  fresco  is  exceetlingly  simple, 
and  resembles  that  of  the  s.'une  master  in  the  convent  of  St. 
Mark,  t**  which  hoAvever  it  is  superior.  Tlie  expression  of  the 
heads  of  the  ajAostles,  and  the  «litferent  character  assigned  to 
each,  are  very  remarkable.  We  are  tohl  in  a  note  of  Messrs. 
C'niwe  and  C’avalcaselle’s  that  the  head  of  C'hrist  has  been  re¬ 
painted  on  intonaco  aj)parently  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
'I'he  artist  was  invited  to  assist  in  decorating  the  Sixtine  ChajKl 


ii.  p.  446.)  The  reader  will  find  three  specimens  of  Filippino  in  the 
National  Gallery  which  will  give  a  very  fair  idea  of  his  character 
and  excellence  as  a  painter. 

*  One  of  the  best  instances  of  these  qualities  is  in  the  ‘Nativity,’ 
formerly  in  Mr.  Ottley’s  hands,  and  now  belonging  to  Mr.  Fuller 
Maitland.  The  centre  only  was  engraved  and  published  by  Ottley, 
but  the  dance  of  angels  in  the  air  above  the  roof  of  tho  stable, 
and  those  embracing  each  other  in  the  foreground,  ai-e  full  of  imagi¬ 
nation  and  beauty.  It  is  a  late  picture  of  the  master.  (Sec  Waageii, 
Art  Treasures,  vol.  ii.  p.  3.) 

f  We  are  fortunate  in  possessing  an  excellent  essay  by  Mr. 
Layard  on  Domenico  Ghirlandaio,  published  by  the  Arundel  Society 
in  1860,  as  an  accompaniment  to  their  print  of  ihe  ‘  Death  of  St. 
‘Francis.’  We  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  Society  possess  excellent 
drawings  of  many^  of  his  frescoes,  and  that  they  intend  shortly  to 
is^ne  a  chromolithograph  of  the  ‘Last  Supper’  in  the  Ognisanti. 
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at  Koine,  and  having  gone  thither,  probably  in  1482,  he  exe¬ 
cuted  tlie  beautilul  eom|H)sition  of  the  Calling  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Andrew.  In  thii?,  as  Mr.  Layard  observes,  the  influence 
of  Masaccio  is  very  visible.  The  figure  and  attitude  of  Christ 
are  most  striking,  and  the  groujiing  admirable,  whilst  the  land- 
sca^ie  background  shows  a  great  advance  in  the  treatment  of 
the  other  |)ortions  of  the  picture.  ‘  The  death  of  St.  Francis,’ 
and  the  other  frescoes  in  the  Sassetti  Chajiel  in  the  church  of 
the  Santa  Trinita,  give  a  complete  idea  of  Ghirlandaio’s  jKiwers 
in  this  sjiccies  of  decoration.  They  have  a  nerv'e  and  force 
worthy  of  the  master  of  Michael  Angelo,  whilst  the  beauty  of 
the  forms  and  the  straightforward  simplicity  with  which  each 
story  is  told,  contrast  most  favourably  on  the  one  hand  with 
the  less  graceful  productions  of  the  earlier  Florentine  masters, 
and  on  the  other  with  the  artiflcial  and  studied  compositions  of 
the  late  eclectic  schools.  That  |M)rtraits  are  intnxluced,  and 
that  the  costume  of  the  day  is  used,  are  no  drawbacks  in  our 
eyes;  on  the  contrary,  these  circumstances  add  to  the  reality 
and  vigour  of  work.  He  afterwards  decoratetl  the  choir  of 
Santa  Maria  Novella,  and  it  is  perhaps  in  these  frescoes  that 
the  beauty  of  his  architectural  backgrounds  and  his  accesso¬ 
ries  is  especially  visible.  The  ‘  Birth  of  the  Virgin,’  engraved 
in  the  work  which  we  are  reviewing,  alFords  an  excellent  ex¬ 
ample  of  these  qualities.  The  painter  dietl  before  the  year 
1498.  Mr.  Layard  says,  ‘  1  know'  of  no  genuine  work  entirely 
‘  by  the  hand  of  Ghirlandaio  in  England,  although  several  pic- 
‘  tures  in  private  collections  are  attributetl  to  him.  The  beau- 
‘  tiful  picture  of  “  The  Virgin  and  Child  between  two  Angels,” 
‘  in  the  National  Gallery,  assigned  to  him,  is  undoubtedly  by 
‘  another  and  very  ditt'erent  painter.’  In  this  judgment  of  Mr. 
Layard’s  our  authors  concur. 

In  the  course  of  this  article  we  have  often  had  to  refer  to 
some  of  the  pictures  in  our  ow'ii  National  Gallery.  AVe  hope 
we  may  be  allowed  to  add  a  few  words  with  reference  to  this 
collection,  its  past  history  and  its  future  prospects. 

In  the  first  place,  we  ai*e  convinced  that  all  lovers  of  art  will 
agree  with  us  in  thinking  that  the  thanks  of  the  nation  are  due 
to  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  for  the  g(KK.l  sense  and  discrimination 
which  he  has  shown  in  his  selection  of  pictures  purchased  for 
the  nation.  A  National  Gallery  ought  to  be  formed  upon  the 
double  piinclple  of  acquiring  such  masterpieces  as  are  beautiful 
and  interesting  in  themselves,  and  of  securing  by  degrees  spe¬ 
cimens  t)f  each  school,  and  of  each  important  painter,  sufficient 
to  illustrate  the  history  of  the  art.  Both  these  objects  have 
been  kept  in  view  by  Sir  Charles  Eastlake.  But  the  collection 
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of  works  of  art  for  this  tlouble  purpose  is  a  gradual  process.  If 
our  progress  has  been  slower  than  some  sanguine  persons  may 
have  hoped,  the  fault  has  been  rather  in  the  system  pursued 
than  in  the  representatives  of  the  nation,  who  have  not  been 
backward  in  affording  funds  for  the  purpose,  but  whose  libe¬ 
rality  has  occasionally  been  succeeded  by  a  tit  of  parsimony  or 
mistrust.  AVe  sincerely  hope  that  there  will  be  no  hesitation 
in  providing  the  means  by  which  our  treasures  of  art  may  be 
for  many  years  to  come  enlarged,  and  their  utility  increased. 
We  should  like  to  see  a  fair  and  liberal  sum  voted  annually, 
to  be  applied  as  occasions  present  themselves,  under  a  proper 
responsibility  to  Parliament  f(*r  its  judicious  expenditure.  But 
there  is  no  use  in  concealing  the  fact  that  if  tirst-i*ate  works 
are  to  be  bought,  fii’st-rate  prices  must  be  j>aid.  The  history 
of  art  can  be  leanit  only  by  a  study  of  the  pr»xluctions  of  the 
old  masters,  and  this  is  not  one  of  those  cases  in  which  the 
demand  for  an  article  will  pnaluce  an  increased  supply,  for  the 
minds  which  c»)nceivcd  and  the  hands  which  exec*ute<l  these 
masterpieces  are  past  and  gone.  The  stock  is  a  limited  one, 
whilst  the  spread  of  civilisation  and  taste  for  art  will  cause 
its  value  to  be  enhanced  from  day  to  day.  A  private  person 
who  lays  out  a  large  sum  on  a  ])lcture  or  a  statue,  knows  that 
he  can  live  but  a  few  yeai’s,  and  his  heir  or  personal  represen¬ 
tative  may  care  nothing  for  art,  and  may  disperse  the  collection 
which  he  has  laboriously  made.  It  is  not  so  with  a  gi-eat  na¬ 
tion.  The  life  of  the  community  is  presumed  to  be  without  an 
end  which  we  can  foresee ;  and  may  reasonably  ho])e  that  among 
our  sons  and  successors  there  will  always  be  a  ceiialn  propor¬ 
tion  who  will  estimate  such  acquisitions  at  their  true  value. 

It  is,  however,  of  little  use  to  buy  pictures  or  excavate  statues, 
if  we  have  no  place  in  which  to  slu)w  them  to  the  people,  with 
whose  money  they  have  been  purchased.  AVliilst  the  intermi¬ 
nable  quairels  on  the  subject  of  South  Kensington  and  Tra¬ 
falgar  Square  are  going  on,  and  whilst  the  treasures  of  the 
British  Museum  lie  year  after  year  in  underground  vaults  or 
in  wootlen  shells,  men  begin  to  despair  of  any  satisfactory  con¬ 
clusion  lieing  arriveil  at.  But  we  hope  better  things. 

AV"e  will  conclude  by  expressing  a  hoj)e  that  the  remaining 
portion  of  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle’s  gi’eat  work  (for 
such  it  is)  will  be  executed  with  the  same  care  and  judgment 
as  the  tw’o  volumes  now  in  our  hands.  AVe  shall  be  rejoiced  to 
welcome  their  account  of  the  great  epoch  of  Michael  Angelo 
and  Raphael,  and  thus  to  trace  the  consequence  of  that  earlier 
progress  which  has  been  so  diligently  examined  in  this  com¬ 
mencement  of  their  labours. 
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Aut.  IV. — 1.  Xovum  Testamentum  Grace:  untiquissimorum 
Codieuni  Textns  in  ordine purallelo  disjwsiti:  accedit  Cedlatio 
Codicis  Sinaitici.  lidiilit  Edvakdus  II.  Haxsell,  S.T.Ii., 
Lector  Theologiic  in  Collegio  S.  Magdalenae  Oxon.  \\)1.  III. 
Oxonii  e  Typographio  Clarendonlano,  1865.  Londini  aj)ud 
Alexandrum  ]\Iacmillan. 

2.  Discussions  on  the  Gospels,  in  Two  Parts.  Part  I.  On  the 
Language  emploged  by  our  Lord  and  llis  Disciples  ;  Part  II. 
On  the  Original  Language  of  St.  Mattheic  s  Gospel,  and  on  the 
Origin  and  Authenticity  of  the  Gospels.  By  ALEXANDER 
Roberts,  D.D.  Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
Cambridge  and  London:  1864. 

3.  Novum  Testamentum  Grace  ex  Sinaitico  Codice  omnium 
antiqnissimo,  Vaticand  itemque  Elzevirand  Lectione  notatd. 
Kdidit  ^Enoth.  Fkid,  Const.  Tisciiendorf.  Cum  Tabula. 
Lipsias :  1865. 

4.  The  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
illustrated  by  a  jdain  Explanatory  Comment,  and  by  Authentic 
Views  of  Places  mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Text  from  Sketches 
and  Photographs  taken  on  the  spot.  Edited  by  Edwakd 
CiiURTON,  M.A.,  Archdeacon  of  Cleveland  and  Prebendary 
of  York  ;  and  William  Basil  Jones,  M.A.,  Prebendary 
of  York  and  of  St.  David’s.  In  two  vols.  London:  1865. 

A  T  no  time  since  the  promulgation  of  the  Christian  religion 
^  has  the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  that  many  should  run  to  and 
fro,  anil  knowledge  should  be  Increased,  ajipeared  neai’er  its 
fulfilment  than  at  the  present  moment.  If  we  mthdraAv  our 
gaze  from  secular  and  confine  it  to  theological  matters,  we  find 
it  still  the  same ;  new  manuscripts  have  year  after  year  been 
discovered  or  collated,  new  editions  of  the  whole  or  jiortions  of 
the  Scriptures  are  put  forth,  fresh  explanations  of  old  difficulties 
arc  pro]R>sed,  in  some  cases  ancient  statements  and  views  have 
received  romai’kable  confirmation,  while  in  others  nide  and 
unceremonious  assauii.,  Ila^•e  been  made  ujxin  cherished  theories 
of  the  most  venerable  antiquity.  All  betokens  life,  energy, 
and  movement,  both  in  the  world  of  sense  and  in  the  world  of 
intellect;  and  it  is  but  those  who  live  in  and  for  the  past  only 
who  will  look,  on  the  whole,  otherwise  than  with  hope  ujxin  the 
phenomena  that  are  so  freely  and  vigorously  developing  them¬ 
selves  around  them. 

Yet,  when  we  come  to  Inquire  what  ju’actical  use  has  been 
or  is  being  made  by  the  Church  of  England,  in  her  official 
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oaivacity,  <»f‘  all  that  has  been  or  is  being  done  in  theology,  we 
are  shocked  to  find  it  absolutely  nothing.  In  former  days 
a  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  intended  and  authorised  to  be 
read  in  churches,  w’as  considered  a  thing  to  l)e  amended  and  im- 
j)roved  with  the  increase  of  knowledge  and  materials  ;  nor  was 
it  otherwise  even  with  the  Liturgy  and  Articles.  But  a  spirit 
of  finality  —  a  kind  of  water-colour  copy,  on  a  small  scale 
of  that  infallibility  claimed  by  the  Church  of  Rome — appears 
for  the  last  two  hundred  years  or  thereabouts  to  have  taken 
|H)ssession  of  the  dominant  party  in  the  Church  of  England, 
and  to  have  causetl  it  to  stop  its  ears  altogether  to  the  voice  of 
Truth,  lest  haply  the  siren  Ealsehoo<l  shoidd  jirove  too  attrac¬ 
tive  to  the  unstable,  the  froward,  or  the  indeamcd. 

A  writer  in  one  of  our  most  orthodox  contem|M)rarlcs  *  has 
counted  up  no  less  than  1,237  places  in  the  single  Gospel  of  St. 
JMatthew,  and  1,089  in  that  of  St.  Mark,  in  which  the  Autho¬ 
rised  Version  falls  short  of  the  original.  Yet  the  same  writer  at 
the»samc  time  endeavours  to  stem  the  current  which  is  setting 
with  more  or  less  of  steadiness  in  the  direction  of  demanding  a 
new  or  revised  translation  of  the  Scriptures  corresponding  to  the 
present  accumulation  of  materials  and  Increase  of  knowledge,  in 
the  first  place  by  adding  the  very  partially  a)>pllcable  limita¬ 
tion  :  ‘  as  every  translation  must  do ;  ’  and  in  the  second  place 
by  inquiring  whether  the  time  has  yet  arrived  when  we  can 
A  enture  to  undertake  the  Avork  ;  Avhether  sufficient  materials 
liaA’e  been  accumulatetl ;  Avhether  any  (»ne  of  the  three  sources 
fnmi  Avhich  the  Greek  text  of  the  NeAv  Testament  must  be 
ileriA’ed — manuscripts,  A  erslons,  and  quotations — has  been  ade¬ 
quately  examined,  and  so  forth.  But  the  fact  is,  that  these 
pseudo-conservative  the()logians  ahvays  take  good  care  never  to 
admit  that  the  time  has  come  and  the  labourers  arc  prepared 
for  such  a  AAork,  and  to  place  every  obstacle  in  the  Avay  of  its 
CAer  being  accomplishetl.  There  Avill  ahvays  be  some  ‘  un- 
‘  happy  ’  book  or  Avriter  to  render  the  present  moment  unfit  in 
the  eyes  of  many  for  even  the  most  urgent  and  necessary  cor¬ 
rections  or  Improvements. 

It  Avould  be  A'ery  easy  to  bring  forward  a  considerabde  list  of 
im])ortaut  passages  Avith  regard  to  the  true  meaning  of  Avhich 
‘  adhuc  sub  judice  lis  est,’  and  for  the  satisfactory  solution  of 
which  divines  of  the  stationary  sclund  Avill  j)rofess  themselves 
desirous  to  Avait.  They  find  themselves  t(M>  busily  engaged  in 
crying  up  the  Avisdom  of  our  reformers,  our  translators,  or  our 
forefathers,  to  take  practical  example  by  it.  Yet  the  existence 

*  Quarterly  Review  for  Jan.  1863,  p.  90. 
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of  such  ditticiiltics  cannot  but  be  felt  by  them  as  a  most  grievous 
slur  uiK>n  the  finality  Avhich  they  to  all  intents  and  j)urposes 
demand  for  both  the  -Vuthorised  Version  and  the  existing 
Prayer-book,  -which  is  to  a  certain  extent  dependent  upon  it, 
though  not  so  much  so  as  many  people  appear  to  imagine. 

The  fact  of  the  existence  of  such  questions  as  the  old  and 
undecided  strife  between  the  Avords  ‘  covenant  ’  and  ‘  testament  ’ 
for  the  post  of  honour  on  the  title-page  of  the  Christian  Scrip¬ 
tures  ;  the  disjmte  whether  the  Last  Supj)er  was  or  was  not 
a  strictly  Paschal  meal,  and  if  so,  of  what  nature ;  the  contro¬ 
versy  whether  our  Lord  and  His  disciples  habitually  conversed 
in  Greek  or  Aramaic,  or  used  either  language  indifferently, 
which  Dr.  Huberts  has  discussed  at  great  length  and  Avlth  great 
learning  in  one  of  the  Avorks  Avhich  Ave  have  placed  at  the  head 
of  this  article  * — (picstions  which  may  some  day  be  decided, 
and  toAvards  the  solution  of  some  of  Avhlch  it  may  jmssibly  be 
given  to  our  oavii  times  to  make  a  nearer  approach — is  decisive 
at  once,  Ave  freely  admit,  against  the  finality  of  a  rcA'islon  of  the 
present  Authorised  Version,  A\hile  it  is  no  argument  AA-hatever 
against  such  a  revision  itself.  Indeed,  no  revision  and  no 
translation,  in  our  present  state  of  imperfection  and  change 
on  earth,  can  ever  be  more  than  ]»rovlsional,  or  can  liaA  e  a  right 
to  claim  more  for  itself  than  to  be  and  to  be  considered  a 

*  So  far  as  Ur.  Itoberts  maintains  in  general  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Palestine  Averc  bilingual,  using  Greek  and  Aramaic  more  or  less 
indifferently,  Ave  consider  that  his  reasoning  is  satisfactory.  We  are 
not,  hoAvever,  prepared  to  put  entirely  aside  the  statements  of  ancient 
writers  as  to  the  existence  of  an  original  Aramaic  Gospel.  If  St. 
Paul  addressed  the  JeAvs  at  Jerusalem  (Actsxxi.  40)  iv  'E/jpa'trt  lia- 
Xterp,  in  order  to  gain  their  ear,  it  Avould  have  been  but  ordinary 
prudence  in  the  disciples  to  put  forth  as  soon  as  possible  a  Gospel  in 
the  same  language.  The  Aramaic  AA'ould  have  occupied  the  position 
of  a  translation  as  regards  what  passed  betAA'een  our  Lord  and  His 
disciples  in  Greek,  and  the  Greek  as  regards  Avhat  passed  betAA'een 
them  in  Aramaic.  In  Acts  xxii.  1 — 21,  avc  have  an  undoubted  speci¬ 
men  of  a  translation  from  Aramaic  into  Greek,  Avhich  does  not 
present  phenomena  greatly  differing  from  the  recoi'ds  of  what  un¬ 
questionably  passed  in  the  Greek  language. 

Dr.  Roberts  vouchsafes  but  little  notice  to  the  fact  of  our  Lord’s 
quotation  from  the  Psalms  being  made  in  Aramaic  (Matt,  xxvii.  46), 
‘  Eli,  Eli,  lama  sabachthani.’  And  the  suggestion  that  a  ‘  rude 
Egyptian  ’  might  possibly  have  been  unable  to  speak  Greek,  by  no 
means  meets  the  difficulties  of  Acts  xxi.  37 — 39;  for  Egypt  was 
undoubtedly  the  stronghold  of  Hellenism,  and  if  an  Egyptian  Joav 
could  not  speak  Greek,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  language  he 
could  have  spoken. 
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practical  improvement  for  the  present,  and  a  satisfactory  basis 
for  future  improvements  to  be  made  in  future  geueratious. 
But  how  can  the  half-hearted  finality  of  the  dominant  factions 
in  the  Church  of  England  contrast  otherwise  than  unfavourably, 
in  the  eyes  of  waverers,  with  the  daring  infallibility  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  even  as  a  blushing  prevarication  wins  far  less 
confidence  and  is  far  less  likely  to  attain  its  end  than  a  Iwazen 
and  unblushing  falsehood  ? 

Indeed,  it  is  most  lamentable  to  hear  the  same  }>ersons  loudly 
maintaining  the  plenary  or  rather  verbal  inspiration  »)f  the 
Scn{)tures,  and  yet  opjM)sing  themselves  to  all  projKJsals  for 
making  endeavoui*s  to  place  a  less  corrupted  and  more  faithful 
Bible  in  the  hands  of  those  students  of  (iod’s  Word  who  are 
dependent  upon  the  learned  to  place  that  word  before  them 
in  their  native  language.  It  matters  little  that,  as  Satan 
assumes  the  garb  of  an  angel  of  light,  so  does  the  evil  spirit  of 
finality  apparel  itself  in  the  garb  of  that  truly  and  peculiarly 
Christian  virtue,  humility.  ‘  We  are  unfit,’  say  these  men,  ‘  in 
‘  our  divided  and  distracted  state  to  enter  upon  such  a  work; 

‘  there  arc  no  giants  of  learning  now  in  the  land  as  there  were 
‘  in  the  days  of  our  forefathers ;  it  is  rather  ours  humbly  and 

*  meekly  to  make  use  of  what  they  have  handed  down  to  us, 

*  than  to  set  ourselves  up  fi»r  wiser  and  better  than  they  were.’ 
But  how  much  more  faithful,  if  not  more  humble,  and  how 
much  more  consistent  with  our  jK)sition  as  God’s  a-vvepyoi*  to 
make  use  of  the  accumulated  materials  of  above  two  centuries, 
and  humbly  and  honestly  endeavour  to  improve  and  complete 
the  structure,  as  our  forefathers  would  doubtless  have  Improved 
and  completed  it,  had  they  possessed  even  a  ]H>rtu)n  of  our 
means  and  op]K)rtunitics  ! 

And,  as  there  arc  said  to  have  been  giants  of  scholarship, 
learning,  and  intellect  in  the  land  in  the  days  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers,  so,  too,  u|K)n  consideration,  we  shall  perhaps  find  that 
there  are  giants  of  very  tolerable  stature  even  now.  Is  there 
not  Wordsworth,  Archdeacon  and  Canon  of  Westminster,  who 
has  discovered  in  the  A]K)calvpse  a  new  grammar — a  grammar 
unknoAvn  to  Greek  and  Hellenist,  and  apparently  to  the  other 
writers  of  the  New  Testament,  and  even  to  St.  John  himself 
in  his  Gospel  and  Epistles, — ‘  The  Grammar  of  Inspiration  ?  ’f 
Is  there  not  Ellicott,  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  whom 
all  with  one  voice  acknowledge  to  have  done  good  service  in 

•  1  Cor.  iii.  9. 

t  On  Rev.  i.  4  and  .'5.  Dr.  Wordsworth  must  forgive  us  for 
drawing  attention  to  this  singular  flight  of  rhetoric.  “ 
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bringing  together  in  an  available  form,  and  with  great  judg¬ 
ment,  nearly  all  the  grammatical  and  exegetical  materials 
that  the  industry  of  ancient  and  modern  times  has  accu¬ 
mulated  on  such  of  St.  Paul’s  Epistles  as  he  has  edited  ?  Is 
tlierc  not  Alford,  Dean  of  Canterbury,  who  has  accomplished 
one  of  the  most  Herculean  tJisks  of  modern  days  in  furnishing 
the  English  student  with  the  only  complete  edition  of  the 
Christian  Scriptures  which  is  jmovidcd  with  critical  apparatus 
and  an  exegetical  commentary  in  his  native  tongue  ?  Is  there 
not  .lowett,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  whose  magnitude  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that 
the  authorities  ♦)f  his  University  long  conspired  to  keep  him 
poor  and  grievously  piuch  him  in  jmcket,  in  order  to  restrain 
the  pride  and  presumption  t)f  his  heterodoxy  ?  Is  there  not — 
but,  so  far  at  least  as  the  question  of  Kew  Testament  revision 
is  concerned,  we  have  now  named  a  number  of  fairly  rcj)re- 
sentatlve  men  sufficient  for  our  pur|X)se.  We  have  Words¬ 
worth  as  the  representative  of  the  extreme  Right,  Jowett  as 
that  of  the  extreme  Left,  and  Ellicott*and  Alford  representing 
respectively  the  Right  and  Left  Centre.  Even  excluding,  in 
spite  of  their  acknowledged  learning  and  ability,  the  extreme 
Right  and  Left,  as  unlikely  to  command  the  confidence  of 
those  Avho  differ  from  them  respectively,  there  are  unquestion-' 
ably  men  enough  of  reasonable  minds,  moderate  views,  and 
unimpeachable  scholarship,  who  could  be  grouped  round  Elllcott 
and  .Vll’onl  for  such  a  work  as  the  revision  of  the  English  version 
of  the  Scri])tures  of  the  Xcav  C’ovenant.  And  if  the  men 
themselves,  after  all,  arc  ])lgmics,  have  they  not  the  shoulders 
of  the  giants  of  former  days  to  mount  upon  ?  Is  there  not 
the  existing  Authorised  Version  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  their 
labours?  We  must  not  forget,  either,  that,  just  Avhen  Ave 
were  threatened  Avith  the  utter  and  entire  decay  and  degene¬ 
ration  of  our  race  in  a  physical  |H)int  of  vIcaa-,  it  occurred  to 
a  sjwrting  nobleman  to  revive  the  ancient  tournament,  and 
when  the  ctunbatants  jmmeeded  to  arm  themselves  for  the  fray, 
the  plate  and  mail  of  olden  heroes  Avere  found  too  small  for 
the  pheasant-slayers  and  foxhunters  of  motlern  days.  Some- 
tiling  of  the  kind,  mutatis  mutandis,  ms.y  ])Ossibly  be  true  with 
regard  to  the  field  of  selection  that  Avould  be  open  to  Queen 
\  ictoria  f(»r  the  fonnation  of  a  body  of  commissioners  for  the 
purjHise  above  mentioned,  as  compared  Avith  that  Avhich  was 
ojien  to  his  most  sacred  Majesty  .lames  I.  In  the  critical 
knoAvledge  of  the  Greek  tongue,  in  the  science  of  language, 
in  lainiiiarity  with  the  Eastern  languages,  and  in  the  accuracy 
of  our  historical  and  topographical  researches,  the  men  of  our 
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(lay  ave  as  suj>erior  to  the  scholars  of  the  17th  century  as  they 
were,  in  their  day,  to  the  scholastic  churchmen  and  disputants 
of  the  middle  a"es. 

We  must  admit  that,  as  regards  the  Old  Testament,  we 
cannot  easily — to  the  discredit  of  both  our  Church  and  our 
U niversities — bring  forward  so  brilliant  a  list  of  eminent  ])er- 
sons,  in  prominent  ]K)sitions,  who  have  devoted  themselves  to 
the  study  of  the  Hebrew  and  cognate  languages.  And  a 
j>erson  very  comj)ctent  to  have  taken  a  prominent  part  in 
such  a  commission.  Dr.  !M‘Caul,  has  lately  been  removed 
from  the  Church  militant  by  the  hand  of  death.  Still,  there  is 
no  doubt  whatever  that,  even  as  regards  the  Old  Testament, 
at  least  as  go<xl  a  field  of  selection  is  open  to  her  present 
Majesty  and  her  advisers  as  was  available  in  tbe  time  of 
flames  J.  And  those  who  cojistantly  charge  Bishop  Colenso  with 
being  led  astray  by  the  English  version,  ought  surely  to  be  for¬ 
ward  in  jdacing  a  more  correct  and  trustworthy  translation  in  the 
hands  of  those  to  whom  the  ‘  People’s  Edition  ’  of  his  destructive 
work  has  now  become  sofcasily  accessible.  But  strange  indeed 
it  is,  that  those  who  ai’e  satisfied  with  the  statement  that  the 
Bible  contains,  rather  than  is,  the  AVord  of  (t(.k1,  appear,  on  the 
whole,  to  be  far  more  anxious  to  place  wbat  they  consider  the 
vehicle  of  that  Holy  Word  fairly  and  accurately  in  the  hands 
of  the  people,  than  those  wh(»  declare  it  to  be  that  very  AV'ord 
itself,  fully,  absolutely,  and  verbally  insjnred  in  every  part 
Alas  1  the  reason  is,  that,  with  a  large  majority  of  divines, 
hatred  of  b.eresy  is  a  much  stronger  jiassitm  than  love  of 
truth. 

But  when  we  turn  from  noisy  controversialists  to  the  efforts 
made  by  honest,  believing,  and  lalxirious  students  to  accumu¬ 
late  materials  and  make  preparations  which  shall  render  such' 
a  revision,  especially  of  the  Aew  Testament,  a  comparatively 
plain  and  easy  task,  we  seem  to  find  ourselves  in  a  different 
atmosphere,  an  atmosphere  bracing,  invigorating,  and  altog(^ 
ther  cheering.  In  a  former  Number  (exci.),  we  considered  the 
progress  so  far  made  in  tbia  great  work,  and  s|)oke  highly  of 
the  (provisional)  method  of  Lachmann,  wdio  endeavoured  to 
discover,  not  so  much  the  original  text,  as  a  really  ancient 
text  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament.  Since  that 
time  a  more  complete,  though  unfortunately  not  (piite  complete 
and  trustworthy,  edition  of  the  great  Vatican  Manuscript  has 
been  given  us  by  Cardinal  Mai,  the  deficiencies  of  which  we 
acknowledged  and  deplored  in  our  227th  Number.  These 
deficiencies  have  to  a  great  extent  been  supplied  by  Dean 
Alford  and  (»thers,  who  have  been  allow’ed  access  to  the  Manu- 
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script,  although  a  copy  of  it,  in  Jnc.<timile,  is  still  a  tlcsideratuni. 
Moreover,  the  great  Sinai  Manuscript  has  been  discovered 
and  published  by  Tischendorf—  a  inanuscrij)t  which  is  generally 
acknowledgetl  to  rival  at  least,  if  not  t(*  excel,  that  of  the 
Vatican  in  antiquity  and  value.  The  thirtl  or  manual  e<lltlon 
of  this  MS.  has  this  year  appeared,  unfortunately,  however, 
without  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  and  fragments  of  Hernias. 
Mr.  B.  H.  Cowper,  the  editor  of  the  ‘Journal  of  Sacred 
‘  Literature,’  has  given  us  a  complete  edition  of  the  Alexan¬ 
drian  MS.  which  is  in  the  British  Museum,  and  Mr.  Scrivener 
has  published  the  Beza  ^IS.  which  is  in  the  University  Library 
at  Cambridge.  But  Mr.  Hansell  has  brought  all  these  mate¬ 
rials,  as  well  as  others,  together  within  a  small  compass,  in  tlie 
valuable  work  wliich  we  have  placeil  in  the  post  of  honour  at 
the  head  of  this  article,  and  of  the  contents  of  which  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  give  an  account. 

It  consists  of  three  volumes,  the  first  of  which  contains  in 
four  parallel  ct>Iumiis  the  texts  of  the  Gospels  given  by  the 
Codex  Alexandriuus  (A),  which  is  ascribed  to  the  last  half  of 
tlie  fourth  or  the  fii-st  half  of  the  fifth  century  after  Christ ; 
the  Codex  Vatlcanus,  1209  (B),  ascribed  to  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century ;  the  Cmlex  Ephraemi  Syri  Rescriptus  (C), 
whudi  was  written  l)efore  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  and  is 
in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris ;  and  the  Codex  Beza;  Canta- 
hrigiensis  (D),  which  is  ascribed  to  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century.  As  the  Co<lex  Alexandrlnus  is  deficient  up  t(*  Matt. 
XXV.  6,  the  lacuna  is  supplied  by  the  Cmlcx  Dublineusis  Re¬ 
scriptus  (Z),  which  is  asci’ibed  to  the  sixth  century — the  remain¬ 
ing  |K>rti«»ns  of  this  MS.,  which  is  but  fragmentary,  being 
airanged  in  a  fifth  division  under  the  other  four  after  the  p»int 
Avhere  A  begins. 

The  second  volume  contains  the  remainder  of  the  canonical 
IxMtks  of  the  Xew  Testament.  The  book  of  the  Acts  ap])ears 
in  fimr  columns  from  A,  B,  and  D,  with  the  text  of  the 
Laudiau  !MS.  (E  ),  which  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford, 
and  is  ascribed  t<t  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  in  a  fifth 
division  at  the  fiH>t  of  the  page.  The  Catholic  Epistles  ai‘c 
given  in  three  columns  from  A,  B,  and  C,  D  only  containing 
the  ( fospels  and  Acts.  The  Pauline  Epistles  are  given  in  four 
columns  from  A,  B,  and  C,  and  the  Codex  Clai-omontanus 
(1)  for  the  Epistles),  which  is  in  the  Imperial  Library  at 
Paris,  and  is  supjK)scd  to  have  been  written  before  the  middle 
of  the  sixth  century.  The  Apocalypse  appeal’s  in  three  co¬ 
lumns  from  A,  C,  and  the  Codex  V'aticanus  2066  (B  for  the 
A|MH‘alypsc),  which  is  assigned  to  the  early  part  of  the  eighth 
centurv. 
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The  third  volume  contains  a  preface  to  the  whole  well  woilh 
perusal,  notes  on  various  peculiarities  in  the  MSS.  from  which 
the  texts  have  been  copied,  a  complete  collation  of  the  great 
Sinai  MS.,  known  by  the  sign  n  in  token  of  its  antiquity  and 
imjwrtance,  and  aj)pendices  containing  amongst  other  thing's 
facsimile  j)ages  of  several  of  the  MSS.  represented  in  the 
work. 

The  whole  is  creditable  alike  to  the  editor,  the  delegates  of 
the  Oxford  University  Press,  and  the  planner  of  the  work, 
generally  undersbtod  to  have  been  the  Rev.  .1.  Barrow,  D.D., 
lately  Principal  of  St.  Edmund’s  Hall.  There  Ls  a  list  of 
errata  and  corrigenda  attached  to  each  volume,  and  doubtless 
the  editor  is  by'  tliis  time  aware  of  more.  We  are  sony  that 
Mr.  Hansell  has  remarked  (vol.  iii.  ]).  x.  )  upon  the  en’ors  of 
fellow-labourers  in  the  same  g<M)d  cause  in  a  manner  scarcely 
called  for,  drawing  attention,  for  instance,  to  a  few  misplaced 
accents  in  ]Mi-.  Cowper’s  edition  of  Codex  A.  It  is  therefore 
the  less  to  be  regretted  that  Tischendorf,  in  his  manual  edition 
of  the  Sinai  MS.,  has  not  s])ared  the  shortcomings  and  trips 
«>f  the  Oxford  editor  (p.  li.  note  1 ).  Were  it  not  that  the 
extreme  sensitiveness  of  scholai's  and  critics  to  each  other’s 
blunders  is  a  great  security  for  the  unlearned  j)ublic,  we  might 
have  felt  and  expressed  our  regret  at  this  tendency  to  dwell 
uj)on  the  few  emu's  ctunmitted  rather  than  u]«m  the  great 
works  accomplished  by  fellow-labourers.  No  doubt  some  of 
our  reactionary  friends  will  endeavour  to  make  capital  out  of 
these  little  passages  of  anns,  in  order  to  throw  susj)ici«)n  u|M)n 
the  vast  amount  that  has  beyond  question  been  accomplished. 
For  ourselves,  although  we  do  not  pretend  to  deny  that  a 
Bec«)nd  edition  «)f  Mr.  Hansell’s  work  would  be  more  })erfect 
than  the  present  one,  yet  we  receive  what  he  has  done  for  us 
with  a  hearty  welcome,  and  only  desire  to  see  it  turned  to 
jtractical  account. 

Indeed,  so  far  as  early  MSS.  are  concerned,  this  work  con¬ 
tains  almost  everything  necessary  for  the  revision  of  the  text 
of  the  New  Testament.  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Tregelles. 
Scrivener,  and  others,  have  furnished  pretty  nearly  complete 
collations  of  ancient  versions  and  citations,  as  well  as  of  many 
later  and  inferior  manuscripts.  So  that,  unless  the  authorities 
of  the  Church  of  England  are  disposed  to  class  themselves  with 
the  ‘  silly  women  ’  described  by  St.  Paul  *  as  *  ever  learning 
‘  and  never  able  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,’  or 
the  Protestant  Church  of  England  herself  is  to  wait,  doing 
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penance,  as  it  were,  at  the  gates  of  the  Vatican,  until  it  shall 
please  his  Holiness  the  Pope  to  unlock  the  library  door  and 
permit  MS.  li  1209  to  be  photographed,  there  is  really  no¬ 
thing  worth  mentioning  to  wait  for,  except  that  favourable 
opportunity  which  divines  of  the  reactionary  school  will  Jiever 
admit  to  have  arrived.  To  them  the  sacred  words,  ‘  Xow  is 
‘  the  accepted  time,’  have  no  meaning  and  no  value,  except  to 
point  the  exhortations  of  a  sermon.  Yet  it  may  be  that  a  time 
of  trial  is  coming  upon  the  Church  of  England,  when  the  want 
of  a  faithful  translation  of  God’s  Holy  Scriptures  will  be  most 
deeply  felt  and  most  bitterly  regretted. 

If  we  leave  the  consideration  of  the  New  Testament  Scri{>- 
tures  collectively,  and  turn  our  attention  to  the  condition  of 
individual  books,  w^e  shall  find  one  thing  that  is  most  shocking 
to  the  mind  of  one  Avho  loves  truth  as  such,  and  desires  both 
himself  to  jMJSsess,  and  to  see  othei’s  in  possession  of,  the  fullest 
possible  means  of  ascertaining  the  truth.  Dr.  Wordsworth 
(in  such  a  matter  an  unexce])tionable  wtness)  tells  us  *  that 
‘  the  present  generation  enjoys  an  inestimable  benefit  in  pos- 
‘  sessing  a  correct  text  of  the  Apocalyjtse.’  ‘  It  is  much  to 
‘  be  regi’etted,  therefore,  that  some  English  expositions  of 
‘  the  A|H)calypse  should  have  been  based  on  the  English 
‘  versit)!!  of  this  book  without  careful  reference  to  the  original.’ 
Erasmus,  the  first  editor,  it  appears,  had  only  one  im])erfect 
MS. ;  Stephens  only  two,  which  were  inaccurately  collated ; 
Beza  fi)ok  Stejdiens’s  third  edition  as  the  basis  of  his  editions, 
the  latest  of  which,  that  of  1598,  was  the  gnmudw'ork  of  the 
English  Authorised  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  published 
in  1611  and  apj)oiuted  to  be  used  in  churches.  ‘  The  English 
‘  authorised  translation  of  the  Aj)ocalypse  does  not  rest  ujMm 
‘the  same  sound ( I) f  foundation  of  MS.  authority  as  the 
‘  authorised  translation  of  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testa- 


*  Introduction  to  the  Book  of  Revelation,  p.  153. 
t  The  utter  worthlessness,  in  a  critical  point  of  view,  of  the  so- 
called  ‘  Textus  Rcceptus,’  was  demonstrated  by  us  fourteen  years 
ago  (No.  cxci.  p.  4  sqq.).  We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  add  the 
testimony  of  another  name  of  weight  in  support  of  the  theory  of  the 
little  value  of  the  Textus  Receptus.  Professor  Lightfoot,  in  the 
preface  to  his  edition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  just  published, 
says,  ‘  It  is  no  longer  necessary,  I  trust,  to  offer  any  apology  for 
‘  laying  aside  the  received  text.  When  so  much  conscientious  labour 
‘  has  been  expended  on  textual  criticism,  it  would  be  unpardonable 
‘  in  an  editor  to  acquiesce  in  readings  which  for  the  most  part  are 
‘  recommended  neither  by  intrinsic  fitness  nor  by  the  sanction  of 
‘  antiquity.’ 
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‘  inent.  It  stands  in  a  place  l>y  itself,  and  ou<j;lit  to  be  rc- 
‘  gartlevl  accordingly.’  Thus,  ujam  Dr.  Wordsworth’s  showing, 
the  A|)ocalyj>sc  at  any  rate  ought  to  be  retranslated,  if  there 
were  any  real  desire  (»n  the  part  of  the  authorities  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  jdaoe  ‘  every  inspired  Scripture’  in  & 
satisfactory  translation  in  the  hands  of  the  laity.  Indeed, 
Dr.  Wordsworth’s  admissions  as  to  the  present  Authorised 
Version  of  the  A]K»calyse,  amount,  to  all  Intents  and  purposes, 
to  a  distinct  confession  that  in  its  present  condition  it  is  not 
Scripture. 

It  is  manifest  that  if  a  R»»yal  C«»minission  were  to  be  set 
on  foot  for  the  revision  of  the  Authorised  Vereiou  of  the  Sciip- 
tures,  its  attention  wouhl  have  to  be  directed  to  two  principal 
points — ( 1 )  the  settlement  of  the  text  with  which  the  existing 
version  should  be  compared,  and  (2 )  the  alterations  to  l)e  made 
in  the  translation  itself  from  grammatical  and  exegetical  con¬ 
siderations.  In  the  Old  Testament  the  task  would  be  comjia- 
ratively  easy  as  regards  the  tii-st  point,  it  being  plain  that  the 
text  generally  received  by  ‘our  librarians,’  the  Jew.s,  must  be, 
for  the  present  at  least,  accepted  for  practical  ])ur|K»ses ;  and 
the  grand  business  would  be  the  correction  of  the  translation, 
so  as  to  correspond  with  the  changes  of  our  own  language  and 
the  advances  made  in  Hebrew  learning.  Obsolete  words  and 
indelicate  expressions,  many  of  which  are  usually  omitted  or 
alteretl  in  the  reading-desk,  would  be  removed,  and  others  more 
intelligible  or  less  disagreeable  would  be  introducetl  in  their 
stead.  And,  generally,  care  would  be  taken  that  the  honest 
and  intelligent  student  shoidd  be  under  as  few  disadvantages  as 
])ossible  in  forming  a  judgment  on  matters  in  dispute  amongst 
Christians.  In  all  probability  all  discrepancy  would  cease  to 
exist  between  the  statements  of  2  Ci>r.  iii.  1.3,  and  Ex<k1.  xxxiv. 
30 — 38,  in  the  latter  of  which  passages  the  word  ‘  till '  is  merely 
an  erroneous  and  misleading  insertion  of  the  translators  ;  offer¬ 
ings,  the  peculiarity  of  which  was  the  absence  of  ‘  meat  ’  in  the 
]>resent  sense  of  the  w(»rd,  would  al.s<t  pntbably  cease  to  desig¬ 
nate  ‘  meat-offerings  ‘  quick  ’  would  probably  make  way  for 
‘  living,’  and  ‘  leasing  ’  and  ‘  artillery  ’  be  replaced  by  more  ajs 
])ropriatc  terms,  &c.  &e.  &c. 

In  the  New  Testament  the  question  of  text  is  of  much 
greater  im|X)rtance,  and  here  the  work  of  Mr.  Ilansell  must 
prove  of  the  very  highest  value.  If  we  turn  to  1  John  v.  7,8, 
we  find  no  trace  whatever  (ff  the  ‘  three  hea^  enlv  witnesses  ’  in 
any  of  his  manuscripts.  On  further  inquiry  we  find  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  ascertaining  the  passage  containing  them 
to  be  a  mere  iuterjK»lation  in  the  Greek,  although  we  may 
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be  pei-fectly  willing  to  accept  Bentley’s  suggestion,  that  it 
intruded  accidentally  into  the  Latin  from  a  marginal  gloss 
consisting  of  an  extract  from  Cyprian.  Fear  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  Socinians  on  the  other, 
appears  to  have  induced  the  half-hearted  authorities  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  retain  this  known  interpolation  in  a 
version  which  was  to  be  the  sole  appeal  of  the  unlearned 
vulgar.  And  we  cannot  consider  it  creditable  to  our  Church, 
that  tliis  spurious  passage  is  annually  read  to  the  laity  in  the 
Epistle  for  the  First  Sunday  after  Easter,  and  in  one  of  the 
lessons  on  Trinity  Sunday. 

If  we  turn  back  to  what  we  must  beg  to  call  the  legend  of  the 
descent  of  an  angel  in  John  v.  4,  we  find  considerable  variation 
in  Mr.  Hansell’s  MSS.  B,  C,  and  the  Sinai  MS.  simply  omit 
the  words.  I)  contains  eKBexofiivav  jijv  tov  vBaTos  Kimiaiv, 

‘  expecting  the  troubling  of  the  water,’  only.  A  contains  the 
whole  passage ;  but  instead  of  saying  that  an  angel  KaTiBaivev, 

‘  iise<l  to  descend  ’  into  the  pool  and  trouble  the  water,  it  tells 
us  that  at  stated  seasons  an  angel  ‘  used  to  take  a  bath  ( iXovero) 

‘  in  the  pool  and  trouble  the  water.’  In  the  face  of  such  phe¬ 
nomena,  is  it  possible  to  consider  the  passage  as  aught  but  a 
legend  interpolated  from  an  early  marginal  gloss,  which  vvas 
written  to  exjdain  the  subsequent  words,  orav  rapa-)(6fi  to 
eSrnp,  in  verse  7  ? 

Dr.  Wordsworth,  setting  at  nought  the  facts  presented  at 
one  view  by  Mr.  Ilanscll,  tells  us  that  the  manuscript  evidence 
is  about  e(pial  for  the  omission  and  for  the  retention  of  the 
passage,  which  he  accordingly  retains ;  at  the  same  time  he  un¬ 
fortunately  passes  over  the  argument  from  the  internal  evidence 
of  the  language  of  the  passage,  in  which,  as  Dean  Alford  in¬ 
forms  us,  no  less  than  seven  words  occur  as  aTraf  Xsyofiepa  in 
the  New  Testament,  either  absolutely  or  in  the  sense  which  they 
here  |M)ssess.  In  the  case  of  the  narrative  of  the  woman  taken 
in  adultery  (John  vii.  53 — viii.  11),  Dr.  Wordsworth  enunciates 
the  argument  too  strongly  against  the  j)as8age,  by  stating  that 
A  and  C  do  not  contain  it,  instead  of  noticing  that  they  are 
simply  deficient  in  this  part  of  St.  John’s  Gospel,  and  he  con¬ 
cludes  by  rejecting  it  from  the  Canon  of  Scripture. 

The  concluding  verses  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  are  not 
contained  in  B  or  in  the  Sinai  Manuscript.  Internal  evidence  is 
very  strongly  against  their  being  by  the  same  hand  as  the  rest  of 
the  Gospel,  which  api)ears  to  conclude  with  the  words  i^poBovtno 
fdp  in  chapter  xvi.  verse  8.  It  has  been  conjectured  with  con¬ 
siderable  plausibility  that  the  epithet  6  KoXo^oBdicTvXos,  ‘  the 
‘  stump-fingered,’  was  applied  to  St.  Mark  on  account  of  this 
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abrupt  termination  of  his  Gospel,  which  was  probably  finished 
by  another  hand.*  Such  passages  ought  to  be  retained  in  their 
places,  but  enclosed  between  brackets,  to  denote  that  more  or 
less  of  uncertainty  has  from  the  earliest  times  been  considered 
to  attach  to  them. 

The  celebrated  j)assage  (Acts  viii.  37)  containing  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  faith  supjx)sed  to  have  been  made  by  the  Ethiopian 
eunuch  before  baptism,  is  absent  from  the  whole  of  Mr.  Hansell's 
MSS.,  with  the  exception  of  the  least  valuable,  E,  in  which  it 
appears  under  the  very  modified  form : — ‘  If  thou  believest 
‘  with  all  thy  heart,  thou  shalt  be  saved.  And  he  answered 
‘  and  said,  I  believe  in  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.’  The  Sinai 
MS.  agrees  with  the  other  early  MSS.  in  the  omission.  This 
is  one  of  the  instances  <»f  consensus  on  the  ])art  of  the  really 
ancient  MSS.  in  joints  of  imjK^rtance,  whicli  some  people  en¬ 
deavour  to  cast  into  the  shade  by  counting  up  their  variations 
in  matters  of  little  or  no  importance.  Indeed,  some  of  the 
best  authorities  are  of  opinion  that  the  early  Church  attached 
much  less  imj)ortancc  to  slight  verbal  discrepancies  than  we  are 
inclined  to  do  at  the  present  day. 

Ere  we  pass  on  to  the  question  of  corrections  and  improve¬ 
ments  in  translation,  we  cannot  forbear  quoting  the  weighty 
words  of  Dean  Alford,  in  Dr.  Guthrie’s  ‘  Sunday  Magazine.’ 
He  says,  and  says  with  truth ; — 

‘  A  formidable  list  of  passages  might  be  given  in  which  our  ver¬ 
sion  has  confessedly  misrendered  the  original,  or  has  followed  a  form 
of  the  text  now  well  known  not  to  have  been  the  original  form. 
These  might  be  corrected  at  any  time,  and  it  is  a  grievous  thing 
that  this  has  not  been  done  and  is  not  now  doing.  For,  as  matters 
now  stand,  yve  are  printing  for  reading  in  our  churches,  we  are 
sending  forth  into  the  cottage  and  the  mansion,  books  containing 
passages  and  phrases  which  pretend  to  be  the  Word  of  God  and  are 
not ;  and  that  when  the  remedy  is  easy  and  lies  at  any  time  in  our 
own  power.’ 

Indeed,  this  dishonest  practice  of  reservation  has  been  carried 
to  a  frightful  extent  by  the  faithless  champions  of  orthodoxy 
in  England.  An  enemy  might  claim  to  have  only  too  good 
grounds  for  asserting  that  ‘  Hunt  the  heretic  down,  but  keep 
‘  the  exact  state  of  the  case  from  the  vulgar  laity,’  has  been 
practically  the  maxim  of  the  authorities  and  zealots  in  all  ages. 

We  also  invite  attention  to  the  practical  bearing  of  the  words 
of  Bishop  Ellicott,  when  (‘  Aids  to  Faith,’  p.  422)  he  entreats 

*  This  epithet  is  found  in  the  lately  discovered  work  of  Hippo* 
lytus  against  all  heresies,  vii.  30. 
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and  conjures  ‘  those  who  would  only  too  gladly  put  the  whole 
‘  question  in  abeyance,  to  pause,  seriously  to  pause,  before  they 
‘  do  such  dishonour  to  the  words  of  inspiration,  and  leave  cling- 
‘  ing  to  our  Church  both  the  reproaches  which  are  now  so  piti- 
‘  lessly  cast  upon  us  all  by  the  gainsayer,  and  that  still  deeper 
‘  reproach  of  our  own  hearts — that,  believ  ing  the  Bible  to  be  a 
‘  special,  direct,  and  inspired  revelation  from  God,  we  have  yet 
‘  not  used  the  means  now  at  hand  of  ascertaining  the  exact 
‘  language  in  which  that  revelation  is  vouchsafed.  Mournful 
‘  indeed,’  he  continues,  ‘  will  be  the  retrospect,  and  gloomy  in- 
‘  deed  the  future,  if  unbecoming  anxiety  or  a  timid  conservatism 
‘  is  to  tempt  honest  hearts  to  show  sadly  lacking  measures  of 
‘  faith  and  to  deal  deceitfully  with  the  oracles  of  God.’  Surely 
at  least  as  much  dishonour  is  done  to  the  words  of  inspira¬ 
tion,  and  at  least  as  much  deceitfulness  in  dealing  with  the 
oracles  of  God  is  showm,  by  those  who  endeavour  to  keep  the 
results  of  the  labours  of  scholars  and  critics  confinetl  to  the 
learned,  as  by  those  who  refuse  to  take  them  into  consideration 
altogether,  and  prefer  to  take  their  stand  upon  the  basis  of  an 
antiquity  not  yet  three  centuries  old.  It  is  difficult  to  Imagine 
a  stronger  case  of  KamfKjela  tov  Xoyov  (2  Cor.  ii.  7 ),  i.e.  of  retail¬ 
ing  the  Word  with  |)etty  adulterations,  than  that  exhibited  by 
the  upholders  of  the  j)resent  Authorised  Version. 

But  the  grand  reason  for  objecting  to  a  revision  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Bible  is,  with  some  carefulness,  kept  out  of  sight,  while 
trifling  and  silly  ones,  such  as  the  query  whether  the  other 
Protestant  Churches  will  be  willing  to  ado{)t  the  revised  instead 
of  the  old  translation,  as  if  that  were  any  business  of  ours, 
are  pushed  into  the  front.  That  reason  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  an  a})prehension  lest  the  correction  of  known  errors 
in  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  should  eventually  bring 
about  alterations  in  the  Prayer-book.  It  would,  no  doubt,  be 
desirable  to  have  the  Prayer-book  also  corrected,  so  as  to  be  in 
harmony  with  the  version  of  the  Scriptures  which  is  read  in 
churches,  but  the  experience  both  of  ourselves  and  our  ances¬ 
tors  is  against  the  probability  of  an  early  realisation  of  this 
change.  The  Psalms,  which  are  chanted  or  read  in  the 
services  of  the  Church,  are  not  taken  from  either  the  Autho¬ 
rised  Version  or  its  immediate  predecessor,  but  from  the  one 
before  that.  Neither  were  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  taken 
from  the  Authorised  Version  until  the  last  revision  of  the 
Prayer-book  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  This  secret  terror  has 
been  able  to  paralyse  the  love  of  truth  and  sense  of  honesty  in 
the  authorities  of  the  Church  of  England  for  many  a  year. 

We  presume  that,  in  case  of  a  revision,  one  of  the  first 
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things  would  be  to  reduce  the  subdivisions  of  chapters  and 
verses  to  their  projwjr  place,  the  margin,  and  their  proper  use, 
that  of  mere  aids  for  reference.  AVe  can  imagine  nothing 
more  perplexing  to  a  reader  than  to  have  the  sequence  of 
thought  and  narrative  broken  up  without  the  slightest  regard 
to  the  sense,  and  in  the  New  Testament  without  the  sh^ow 
of  authority,  into  the  form  of  a  set  of  detached  maxims  or 
verses.  But  perhaps  our  ecclesiastical  authorities  desire  to 
mark  their  sense  of  the  helnonsness  of  the  heresy  of  ‘  treating 
‘  the  Bible  like  any  other  book,’  by  printing  it  in  a  form  which 
necessitates  its  being  much  less  intelligible  than  any  other 
book.  Several  ‘  paragraph  ’  Bibles  have  already  appeared, 
though  without  any  special  sanction  of  ‘  authority,’  one  of 
which,  a  very  good  one,  was  publisherl  by  the  Religious  Tract 
Society  in  1845,  and  republished  with  very  creditable  anno¬ 
tations  between  1851  and  1860. 

The  Authorised  Version  and  its  j)redecessor,  the  Bishops’ 
Bible,  were  not  always  improvements  on  their  predecessors. 
In  Philipp,  il.  10,  they  introduced  the  undoubted  mistrans¬ 
lation  ‘  at’  for  ‘  in  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  shall  boAv.’ 
Thus,  during  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  the  Lessons  and  Epistles 
differed  as  to  the  translation  of  a  passage  Avhich  was,  sense¬ 
lessly  enough,  snpj)osed  to  have  considerable  bearing  u}x>n  the 
custom  of  bowing  the  head — females  only  bowing  the  kiiee — at 
the  name  of  Jesus. 

Again,  in  Matt.  ii.  7,  it  is  a  singidar  fact  that  Tyndale  and 
the  Geneva  Bible  of  1560  are  grammatically  correct  in  their 
rendering  of  tov  ‘)(p6vop  tov  <f)aivofjJpov  drripos,  viz.  ‘  the  time 
‘  of  the  star  that  ap|>eared,’  Avhereas  Cranmer’s  Great  Bible, 
the  Bishops’  Bible,  and  the  Authorised  Version  paraphrase  as 
if  the  words  had  run,  toi'  xpovov  tov  aartpos  <f>ai,vopepov.  It 
was  clearly  a  scientific  astronomical  question,  that  Herod 
asked  the  Magi,  intending  to  employ  their  unsuspecting  an¬ 
swer  for  an  evil  purjK)se.  The  beginning  and  end  of  this 
‘  time’  furnished  him  Avith  the  requisite  data  for  the  massacre 
of  the  innocents  ‘  from  tAvo  years  old  and  under.’ 

The  manifest  fault  in  translating  1  Cor.  iv.  4,  onSev  yap 
ifiavTM  crvvotBa,  for  I  knoAv  nothing  bg  myself,  yet  am  I 

‘  not  hereby  justified,’  AA'hich  in  ordinary  English  is  simply 
unintelligible,  appears  to  have  been  not  so  mucli  a  mistransla¬ 
tion  as  a  provincialism.  AVe  have  been  informed  by  a  Derby¬ 
shire  friend,  that,  when  a  man’s  character  is  asked  of  a 
peasant  in  that  district,  if  he  knows  no  harm  of  him,  he  is  very 
likely  to  reply,  ‘  I  knoAv  nothing  bg  him,’  i.  e.  against  him.  ‘  I 
‘  knoAv  nothing  against  myself’  would  not  be  far  in  slgnifica- 
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tion  from  the  correct  rendering :  ‘  I  am  not  conscious  of  any- 
‘  thing,  yet  do  I  not  thereby  stand  justified.’ 

In  John  X.  16  there  is  a  very  gross  mistranslation  in  the 
Authorised  Version,  which  runs : — ‘  And  other  sheep  I  have, 

‘  which  are  not  of  this  FOLD  ;  them  also  I  must  bring,  and  they 
‘  shall  hear  iny  voice ;  and  thex'e  shall  be  one  fold  and  one 
‘  shepherd.’  An  ordinary  reader  would  naturally  suppose  that 
the  word  ‘  fold,’  Avhich  occurs  twice,  rejtresented  the  same  word 
in  the  original  in  each  case.  No  such  thing.  In  the  first 
place  it  represents  avkgs,  fold,  in  the  second  iroifivq,  flock. 
In  the  Authorised  Version  the  jxoint  of  the  sentence  lies  in  the 
corresjwndence  of  the  word  fold,  twice  repeated;  in  the 
original  in  the  identity  of  derivation  of  the  words  Trolfivr],  flock  , 
and  TToifirjv,  siiEniEUD.  A  very  different  effect  is  given  by 
the  correct  translation  : — ‘  And  other  sheep  I  have,  which  are 
‘  not  of  this  FOLD ;  them  also  I  must  bring,  and  they  shall 
‘  hear  my  voice ;  and  there  shall  be  one  flock,  one  siiep- 
‘  HERD.’  Nodoubt  the  Authorised  Version  supplies  a  convenient 
weaj)on  against  inconvenient  schismatics,  but  the  original  indi¬ 
cates  far  more  strongly  the  substantial  unity  of  the  one  flock, 
whether  folded  in  this  fold  or  in  that,  under  the  One  Shep¬ 
herd,  Jesus. 

We  fear  that  a  revision  of  the  present  translation  must  neces¬ 
sarily  deprive  us  of  the  exclamation  of  King  Agrippa,  ‘  Almost 
‘  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian,’  in  Acts  xxvi.  28, on  which 
so  many  eloquent  and  touching  sermons  have  been  preached. 
We  admit  that  scholars  are  not  perfectly  agreed  as  to  what  iv 
oiKiycp  actually  does  mean,  and  that  consequently  an  alternative 
rendering  would  jxrobably  appear  in  the  margin,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  whatever  that  those  words  do  not  and  cannot  mean 
‘  almost.’  We  do  not  trouble  our  readers  with  our  own  opinion 
on  the  matter,  because  our  desire  is  rather  to  bring  forward 
things  that  cannot  he  gainsaid,  and  that  in  the  plainest  lan¬ 
guage,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  necessity  of  a  revision  of  the 
English  Bible,  than  to  display  our  own  ingenuity  in  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  disputed  passages. 

The  word  ‘  hell  ’  is  used  in  two  senses,  and  represents  two 
Greek  words,  in  the  New  Testament.  In  the  sense  in  which  it 
represents  ^rjs,  JIades,  we  know  both  that  our  Lord  descended 
into  ‘  hell,’  and  that  all  of  us,  who  are  not  among  the  *  quick  ’  or 
living  at  the  last  day,  must  also  ‘  go  to  hell.’  In  the  sense  in 
which  it  rejxresents  •ytevva,  Gehenna,  the  earliest  terror  im¬ 
pressed  upon  our  minds  is  lest  we  should  ‘  go  to  hell.’  ‘  Hell  ’ 
properly  signifies  ‘  a  covered  place,’  and  is  thus,  so  far  as  its 
original  signification  is  concerned,  a  much  more  suitable  repre- 
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sentative  of  Hades,  i.  e.  afiSgs,  ‘  the  unseen  ])lace,’  than  of 
Gehenna.  The  word  ‘  hell  ’  ought  to  be  restricted  to  one  or 
other  of  these  senses  exclusively  in  a  revised  translation,  and 
it  must  be  left  to  the  revisers  to  determine  whether  the  future 
office  of  the  word  is  to  follow  its  popular  accejjtation  or  its 
original  meaning. 

Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  use  of  one  English  word, 

‘  devil,’  to  represent  both  the  BidffoXos,  who  tempted  our  Lord, 
and  the  Baifiovia,  or  ‘  demons,’  tliat  were  cast  out  from  such 
unfortunate  persons  as  wei*e  possessed  by  them.  In  this  case 
the  revisers  would  not  be  called  u]M)n  to  exercise  the  slightest 
discrimination,  but  would  simply  make  the  correction  above 
suggested  without  hesitation. 

In  Acts  ii.  3,  Ave  shall  probably  hear  no  more  of  the  appa¬ 
rition  of  ‘  cloven  ’  tongues,  the  prototypes  of  the  bishop’s 
mitre.  If  there  be  any  symbolic  meaning  in  the  ‘  dividing 
‘  tongues,’  or  ‘  tongues  dividing  themselves,’  Biafispi^o/isvai 
yXoiaaai,  under  the  form  of  which  the  Holy  Spirit  descended 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  it  would  naturally  be  that,  so  long 
as  the  tongues  of  men  should  divide  themselves  upon  the  earth, 
so  long  should  prayers  be  said,  the  Scriptures  be  read,  and  the 
Spirit  be  an  animating  [)ower  in  each  man’s  native  tongue. 
But  the  existing  translation,  ‘  cloven  ’  tongues,  is  equally  sense¬ 
less  and  ungranunatical. 

It  is  strange  that  the  expression  ‘foolishness  of  jn’eaching’ 
should  so  long  have  held  its  ground  in  1  Cor.  i.  21,  in  spite  of 
the  remarks  of  Hooker,  who,  observing  in  a  note  that  ‘  the 
‘  Ajvostle  useth  the  wc)rd  K^pvyfia,  and  not  Kgpv^is'  argues  as 
follows  (v.  xxii.  9): — 

‘  It  pleaseth  God  by  the  “  foolishness  of  preaching  ”  to  save. 
These  words  declare  how  admirable  force  those  mysteries  have, 
which  the  world  doth  deride  as  follies ;  they  show  that  the  foolish¬ 
ness  of  the  cross  of  Christ  is  the  wisdom  of  true  believers ;  they  con¬ 
cern  the  object  of  our  faith,  the  matter  preached  of  and  believed  in 
by  Christian  men.  This  we  know  that  the  Grecians  or  Gentiles 
did  account  foolishness ;  but  that  they  did  ever  think  it  a  fond 
or  unlikely  way  to  seek  men’s  conversion  by  sermons  we  have  not 
heard.  Manifest,  therefore,  it  is,  that  the  apostle,  applying  the  name 
of  foolishness  in  such  sort  as  they  [§'.  he]  did,  must  needs  by  “  the 
“  foolishness  of  preaching  ”  mean  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  which  we 
learn  that  we  may  be  saved  ;  but  that  sermons  are  the  only  manner  of 
teaching  whereby  it  pleaseth  our  Lord  to  save  he  could  not  mean.’ 

The  wording  of  the  Authorised  Version  undoubtedly  conveys 
the  erroneous  impression  which  Hooker  seeks  to  remove,  and 
nothing  but  an  alteration  of  that  wording  can  exhibit  to  an 
unlearned  reader  the  true  meaning  of  the  passage. 
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There  is  a  singular  confusion  in  the  Authorised  Version  of 
Heb.  vii.  18,  19,  arising  from  neglect  of  the  manifest  oppo¬ 
sition  between  the  two  particles  fiiv  and  8e,  which  are  here  used 
most  strictly  in  accordance  Avith  their  origin  respectively  from 
old  forms  of  the  Greek  numerals  signifying  ‘  one  ’  and  ‘  two.’ 
That  version  runs:  ‘  For  there  is  verily  a  disannulling  of  the 
‘  commandment  going  before,  for  the  Aveakness  and  unprofitable- 
‘  ness  thereof.  For  the  laAv  made  nothing  ])erfect,  but  the 
‘  bringing  in  of  a  better  hope  did:  by  the  Avhich  we  draw  nigh 
‘  unto  God.’  Translating  Avith  strict  attention  to  the  antithesis 
of  fiiv  and  8e  and  several  other  minor  matters,  Ave  have  a  very 
much  more  intelligible  statement.  ‘  For  there  is  in  the  first 
‘  place  an  annulling  of  the  })receding  commandment  on  account 
‘  of  the  Aveakness  and  unj)rofitableness  thereof  (for  the  laAv 
‘  made  nothing  perfect),  and  in  the  second  place  an  introduction 
‘  of  a  better  hope,  by  Avliich  Ave  draAV  near  to  God.’ 

If  Ave  take  such  a  ])assagc  as  2  Cor.  a'.  14,  [et]  sh  inrsp 
travrav  airsdavsv,  dpa  ol  Traines  diridavov,  Ave  find  the  Authorised 
Version,  ‘  If  one  died  for  all,  then  were  all  dead,’  to  be  neither 
more  nor  less  than  simple  nonsense.  Y et  a  correction,  Avhich  any 
well-informed  schoolboy  could  supply,  Avould  exhibit  the  grand 
scheme  of  the  Atonement  in  the  fcAvest  Avords  : — ‘  If  one  died 
‘  for  (i.  e.  on  behalf  of)  all,  then  (or  rather,  therefore)  all  died,’ 
virtually  or  symbolically,  in  Him  as  their  representative.  We 
scarcely  think  that  the  Avarmest  supporters  of  the  present 
translation  Avill  venture  to  assert  that  the  translators  employed 
by  James  I.  paid  more  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Greek 
tenses  than  they  did  to  that  of  the  Greek  article,  AA'hich,  in¬ 
deed,  Avas  not  satisfactorily  elucidated  till  long  after  their 
time. 

It  is  impossible  AA-ithin  the  narroAv  limits  of  a  revicAV  to  give 
more  than  a  fcAv  s])ecimens  of  the  shortcomings  and  errors  of 
the  Authorised  Version.  Considering  the  changes  of  our  own 
language  and  the  advances  made  in  both  Greek  and  IlebrcAv 
scholarship,  such  a  task  AA’ould  require  a  large  volume,  hrii 
'iidppos  dpidpov  'Trepnrs(f>eirysv.*  Laudation  of  the  Authorised 
Version  has  so  long  been  a  portion  of  the  Anglican  creed  that 
we  almost  fear  a  charge  of  heresy,  if  Ave  state  our  opinion  that 


*  Such  a  volume  fell  into  our  hands  when  we  were  just  completing 
the  present  article.  It  is  entitled  ‘A  Plea  for  a  New  English  Ver- 
‘  sion  of  the  Scriptures,  by  a  Licentiate  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.’ 
Macmillan  &  Co.  1864.  It  is  a  very  commendable  performance, 
although  the  Avriter’s  scholarship  does  not  always  seem  equal  to  his 
acuteness. 
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King  Jaino.'’i*  translators  have  carried  off  a  very  large  iK)rtion 
of  the  credit  really  due  to  others.  This  has  indeed  been  a 
grievous  case  of  ‘  Hos  ego  versicuh>s  feci,  tulit  alter  honores.’ 
We  frequently  find  the  eulogisers  of  the  Authorised  Version 
quoting  Selden’s  dictum,  that  ‘  the  English  translation  of  the 
*  Bible  is  the  best  in  the  world,  and  renders  the  sense  of  the 
‘  original  best,'  while  they  quite  forget  to  add  the  remainder 
of  the  sentence,  ‘  taking  in  for  the  i^nglish  translation  the 
‘  Bishops’  Bible  as  well  as  King  James’s.’  And  we  have 
never  seen  any  allusion  made  to  the  paragra])h  Avhich  comes 
next  to  the  alH)ve  in  Selden’s  ‘  Table-talk,’  and  seriously 
qualifies  it.  We  give  it  in  extenso: — 

‘  There  is  no  book  so  translated  as  the  Bible  for  tlie  purpose.  If 
I  translate  a  French  book  into  English,  I  turn  it  into  Englisii  phrase, 
not  into  French  English.  “  II  fait  froid,”  I  say,  'tis  cold,  not  it 
makes  cold ;  but  the  Bible  is  rather  translated  into  English  words 
than  into  English  phrase.  The  Hebraisms  are  kept,  and  the  phrase 
of  that  language  is  kept.  As  for  example — [here  follows  a  phrase 
given  apparently  from  memory,  which  does  not  occur  totidem  verbis 
in  the  Authorised  Version,  and  is  not  a  very  agreeable  one  to  quote] 
— which  is  well  enough,  so  long  as  scholars  have  to  do  Avith  it ;  but 
when  it  comes  among  the  common  people.  Lord,  what  jeer  do  they 
make  of  it!’ 

Instead  of  citing  Selden’s  Hebraistic  example.  Ave  may 
fairly  complain  of  the  incorrect  and  offensive  use  of  the  AA’ord 
‘  bowels  ’  as  the  representative  of  the  Greek  <nrKa<Y)(ya.  In 
the  offertory  sentence,  taken  from  1  John  iii.  12,  that  AAord 
is  usually  omitted  in  Praycr-b<u)ks,  and  Ave  read  ‘  shutteth  up 
‘  his  c«)mpassion  ’  in  lieu  of  ‘  shutteth  up  his  bowels  of  com- 
‘  passion.’  It  is  very  Avell  knoAvn  to  scholars,  that  the  aTrXdyj^vo 
are  the  viscera  or  larger  entrails,  such  as  the  heart  and  liver, 
Avhereas  the  ‘  boAvels  ’  or  smaller  entrails  corresj)ond  to  the 
Greek  tvrspa  and  the  Latin  ilia. 

^lany  instances  might  easily  be  jxilnted  out  in  AvhIch  the 
IlebrcAv  or  Greek  Idiom  could  Avith  advantage  be  cxchangwl 
for  more  idiomatii*.  English  expressions,  and  many  others  in 
Avhich,  conAcrsely,  a  more  literal  translation  of  the  IIcbrcAV  or 
Greek  would  be  very  preferable  to  the  present  clumsy  para- 
j)hrastic  renderings.  But  such  questions  must  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  translators  or  revisers,  Avho  knoAv  Avhat  to  expect 
from  the  criticisms  of  a  free  press  if  they  do  not  perform  their 
office  AA-ith  tolerable  discrimination  and  fidelity.  And  the  mere 
natural  changes  of  a  language  arc  quite  enough  to  demand 
periodical  revision  in  this  respect.  Strange  indeed  it  is,  that 
betAveen  153.5  and  1611  there  should  have  been  no  less  than 
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seven  translations  or  revisions  of  the  English  Bible,  whereas 
since  1611,  a  space  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  years  has 
elapsed  without  the  slightest  official  attempt  at  correction  or 
revision.*  And  we  think  we  have  given  a  fair  instalment  of 
proof  to  show  tliat  it  is  not  the  real  intrinsic  merit  of  the 
Authorised  Version  that  has  kept  it  thus  unreasonably  and  un¬ 
warrantably  in  its  present  |>osltion. 

We  say  this,  we  are  aware,  in  the  teeth  of  Messrs.  Churton 
and  Jones,  w’ho  tell  us  in  the  preface  to  their  second  volume, 
that  in  giving  fresh  translations  in  the  notes  in  order  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  exact  sense  of  the  sacred  writers,  they  do  not  intend  in 
any  way  to  depreciate  the  Authorised  Vei’sion.  ‘  For  its  own 
‘  puri)08e,’  they  continue,  ‘  that  prieeless  treasure  is  the  best 
‘  translation  ever  produced ;  and  in  many,  perhaps  most  re- 
‘  spects,  is  fat  superior  to  anythiuy  which  can  possibly  be 
‘  substituted  for  it.'’  This  falls  but  little  short  of  claiming 
inspiration  fur  King  James’s  translators  ;  and  were  it  not  that 
their  practice  is  better  than  their  theory,  and  that  a  reasonable 
portion  of  their  commentary  is  taken  up  with  the  flaws  they 
cannot  honestly  help  finding  in  their  ‘  priceless  jewel,’  we 
should  have  remarked  with  considerable  severity  in)on  them. 
But  when  they  admit  the  existence  of  ‘  manifest  errors,’  how¬ 
ever  tenderly  they  are  disjK)sed  to  deal  with  them,  we  cannot 
but  think  them  very  inconsistent  in  desiring  to  retain  them  in 
the  text  of  the  English  version  of  the  Sciiptures,  and  very 
foolish  in  presuming  to  judge  by  antici})ation  of  the  future,  and 
to  venture  the  assertion  that  nothing  equal  to  the  present 
Authorised  Version  can  ever  be  produced.  The  ‘  purj)ose  ’  of 
tliat,  or  any  version,  ought  surely  to  be  to  represent  the  original 
as  faithfully  as  possible,  and  it  is  rather  the  duty  of  every  age 
to  improve  what  it  has  received  from  its  predecessors,  than  to 
j»erpetuate  and  pass  onwards  known,  recognised,  and  ‘  manifest 
‘  errors.’ 

What,  then,  is  ‘  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter?’  That, 
as  in  the  early  days  of  the  Reformed  Anglican  Church  the 
greatest  care  and  pains  were  taken  to  provide  the  English 
reader  with  the  best  translation  of  the  Scriptures  that  the 
times,  opportunities,  and  stock  of  materials  allowed,  so,  on  the 
contrary,  have  these  latter  days  been  marked  by  a  studied 
neglect  and  dishonest  avoidance  of  this  sacred  duty. 

We  turn,  however,  to  the  authorities  and  dignitaries  of  the 
Church  of  England,  to  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  the  deans 
and  canons,  and  call  upon  them  in  the  sacred  name  of  Truth 

*  Si*o  Jlr.  Westcott’s  ‘  Bible  in  the  Church,’  p.  282  sfjff/. 
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to  acknowledge  and  take  cognisance  of  the  long-neglected  duty 
of  the  Church  of  which  they  are  ministers,  as  a  ‘  witness  and 
‘  keeper  of  Holy  Writ,’*  and  to  address  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
of  these  realms  to  issue  a  Royal  Commission  for  the  revision 
of  the  present  authorised  translation  of  the  Scriptures  to  men 
whose  learning  and  miKleration  shall  deserve  and  command  the 
confidence  of  the  nation. 

And  if  the  official  mind  in  the  Church  be  as  deaf  to  the 
voice  of  the  charmer  as  it  has  often  been  assertetl  to  be  in  the 
State — if  the  fear  of  alterations  in  the  English  Prayer-book 
be  too  strong  with  the  dignified  clergy  fi)r  the  crying  need  of 
revision  and  correction  in  the  English  Bible — if  our  prelates 
are  too  much  occupied  with  the  repression  of  error  to  busy 
themselves  with  the  disentanglement  and  propagation  of  truth — 
we  turn  from  them  to  the  resj)onsible  advisers  of  Her  Majesty, 
to  advise  Her  Majesty  to  issue  her  Royal  Commission  for  the 
revision  of  the  present  Authorised  Version  of  the  Scrij)tures 
to  such  learned  and  moderate  men  as  shall  deserve  and  com¬ 
mand  universal  confidence. 

If  this  be  done,  esj)ccially  if  it  be  done  on  the  application  of 
the  authorities  and  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  as  Ave  hope  and 
trust  it  will  be,  and  if  this  great  and  desirable  Avork  be  ])er- 
formed  as  it  ought  to  be,  Ave  can  imagine  the  Church  of  England 
presenting  the  rcA'ised  and  corrected  Bible  to  her  sons  and 
daughters  somcAvhat  in  this  AAise : — ‘  Receive,’  she  Avould  say, 

‘  my  children,  this  revised  and  corrected  translation  of  the 
‘  Word  of  God  in  your  OAvn  language,  as  nearly  and  closely 
‘  corresponding  to  the  original  as  the  accumulated  materials  of 
‘  centuries  and  the  labour  of  my  most  learned  and  single- 
‘  minded  sons  have  been  able  to  render  it.  I  thank  God  that 
‘  1  have  at  length  been  enabled  to  grant  you  this  long-deferred 
‘  and  long-needed  boon.  And,  under  God,  my  gratitude  is 
‘  due  to  those  Avho,  by  uttering  stern  truths  and  merited  re- 
‘  proofs,  have  awakened  my  servants  to  a  fuller  and  truer  sense 
‘  of  my  office  as  a  “  Avitness  and  keeper  of  Holy  Writ,”  and 
‘  freed  me  from  the  reproach  of  unfaithfulness  and  untruthful- 
‘  ness,  Avhich  has  long  been  injurious  to  iny  best  energies. 
‘  Take,  then,  this  b(M)k,  and  make  use  of  it  Avith  faith  and 
‘  prayer;  may  it,  by  Gwl’s  blessing,  bring  forth  in  you  an  in- 
‘  crease  of  both  Avisdom  and  charity,  and  tend  to  diminish  the 
‘  number,  extent,  and  acrimony  of  controversies  among  the 
‘  folloAvers  of  one  common  Lord  and  Master!’ 
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Art.  V. — 1.  Traforo  delle  Alpi  tra  Bardonneche  e  Modane: 
Rein  ziotie  della  Direzione  Tecnica  alia  Direzione  Generale 
delle  Strode  Ferrate  dello  Stato.  Torino  :  1863. 


2.  Rapport  adressc  a  la  Compagnie  des  Chemins  de  Fer  du 
Nord  de  T Espagne  sur  les  Travaux  de  Percement  du  Mont 
Cenis.  Par  M.  Noblemaine.  Neuilly:  1861. 

3.  Notice  Ilistoriqne  sur  la  Perv.ee  du  Mont  Cenis  et  les  Nouvelles 
Machines  de  MM.  Sommeiller,  Grandis  et  Grattoni.  Par 
M.  Bonjean.  Chambery:  1863. 


\  MONO  ST  the  ‘  imperial  works  and  worthy  kings  ’  which  this 
age,  prolific  in  triumphs  of  engineering  skill,  has  produced, 
there  is  none  which — whether  we  regard  the  difficulty  of  the 
undertaking  or  the  importance  of  the  object — more  conspicu¬ 
ously  challenges  attention  and  deserves  admiration  than  the 
great  tunnel  through  the  Alps,  now  steadily  advancing,  of  which 
we  pro|)Ose,  in  the  following  article,  to  give  a  short  account. 

Although  the  most  frequented  in  modern  times,  the  Mont 
Cenis  is  by  no  means  the  oldest  of  the  ])asses  of  the  Alps.  It 
seems  not  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancient  Romans,  nor  to 
have  been  used  as  a  highway,  or  at  all  events  not  as  a  military 
road,  until  the  middle  ages.  Recent  researches  have  estab¬ 
lished  the  fact,  almost  beyond  a  doubt,  that  Hannibal  led  his 
army  into  Italy  by  the  pass  of  the  Little  St  Bernard.  To 
reach  the  north  of  Italy  and  the  plains  of  Lombardy  from 
France,  however,  the  sln)rtest  route  is  by  way  of  Chambery 
and  the  valley  of  the  Arc.  The  railway,  which  leaves  the 
Paris  and  Lyons  line  at  Ambcrieux  and  passes  by  Culoz  and 
Chambery,  has  been  pushed  forward  to  St.  Michel  in  that  valley, 
and  from  this  point  the  traveller  proceeds  in  a  diligence  as  far 
as  the  village  of  Lans-le-bourg — a  distance  of  about  sixteen 
miles — where  the  ascent  of  the  Mont  Cenis  begins.  About  one- . 
fourth  of  the  distance  between  St.  Michel  and  Lans-le-bourg, 
in  a  romantic  part  of  the  deep  valley  through  which  the  rapid 
torrent  of  the  Arc  forces  its  way — shut  in  by  lofty  snow- 
covered  mountains — lies  the  jmor  little  hamlet  of  Fourneaux, 
and  about  a  mile  beyond  it  the  larger  but  still  insignificant 
village  of  Modane.  *On  the  right  of  the  road,  close  to  Four¬ 
neaux,  the  attention  of  the  traveller  is  arrested  by  numerous 
white  buildings  which  have  the  api)earance  of  barracks ; 
behind  them  a  steep  inclined  jdane,  with  two  lines  of  iron 
tramway,  ascends  to  a  considerable  height,  and  stops  at  two 
square-framed  doors  placed  against  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
near  which  are  j)erched  a  few  cottages  and  workshops.  On 
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the  same  line  with  the  tnp  of  the  incline,  and  a  few  paces  to 
the  east  or  right,  may  be  distinguished  a  semicircular  hole,  out 
of  which  the  sj>ectator  may  perhaps,  at  the  moment  when  he 
gazes,  see  a  waggon  or  waggons  issuing  loaded  with  broken 
stones,  and  tilting  their  contents  down  the  steep  side  of  the 
mountain.  Those  buildings  are  the  dwellings  and  workshops 
of  the  men  employed  in  piercing  the  Alps,  and  that  hole  is  the 
mouth  of  the  great  tunnel  itself  on  the  Savoy  or  northern 
side. 

Hopeless  indeed  must  have  appeared  even  a  few  years  ago 
the  idea  of  carrying  a  railway  through  the  mighty  barrier  with 
which  Nature  has  girdled  Italy,  and  which,  while  it  has  too 
often  faile<l  sis  a  defence  against  invasion,  has  had  the  effect  of 
isolating  her  in  a  great  degree  from  the  rest  of  Euro|>e,  and 
has  impeded  her  material  prosperity.  The  genius  of  Na{M)leon 
did  much  when  under  his  auspices  the  Simplon  road  was  made, 
and  the  traveller  could  climb  the  lofty  summit  of  the  Alps 
comfortably  seated  in  his  carriage.  M.  Ceard  of  Geneva,  to 
whom  that  noble  work  is  due,  the  more  remarkable  as  it 
was  the  first  ttf  its  kind,  relates  in  his  account  of  it  that 
the  Emperor  Na})oleon  fre{iuently  summoned  him  to  his  pre¬ 
sence  to  ask  the  same  question :  ‘  Eh  Men !  le  canon,  guand 
‘  passcra-t-il  le  Simplon  f  This  was  followed  by  similar  roads 
across  the  St.  Gi>thard,  the  Splugcn,  and  the  Stehio;  and 
when  these  magnificent  roads  were  comj)leted,  it  seemed  as 
if  all  had  been  done  that  engineering  skill  could  accomplish  to 
make  a  highway  into  Italy.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  more  would 
have  been  attempted  if  steam  had  not  entirely  changed  the 
nature  of  the  case.  The  delay  occasioned  on  a  long  journey 
by  the  ascent  and  descent  of  these  mountain-passes  was  little 
felt  when  the  greatest  rate  of  speed  on  level  roads  did  not 
exceed  eight  or  nine  miles  an  hour.  But  when  railways  began 
to  spread  their  multitudinous  arms  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps 
— M-hcn  they  crept  up  the  valleys,  and  the  course  of  the  loco¬ 
motive  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the  frowning  masses  of  rock 
which  seemed  to  say,  ‘  Thus  far  shalt  thou  come  and  no 
‘  farther’ — wdien  the  traveller  had  to  exchange  the  luxurious 
saloon  in  which  he  was  whirled  along  like  an  arrow  through 
the  air  for  the  uncomfortable  seat  of  a  slow  and  jolting  dili¬ 
gence — the  question  irresistibly  occurred,  ‘  Is  it  possible  for 
‘  a  locomotive  to  scale  that  lofty  wall  ?  or,  if  not,  is  it  imjws- 
‘  sible  to  carry  on  the  railway  through  the  Alps?’  The  Aus¬ 
trian  engineers,  who  have  shown  the  greatest  boldness  and 
skill  in  the  construction  of  Alpine  roads,  were  the  first  to  deal 
with  this  difficult  problem.  The  railroad  from  Vienna  to  Trieste 
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crosses  the  Xoric  chain  of  the  Alps  at  Scinmering.  The  line 
ascends  in  gradients  varying  from  1  in  40  to  1  in  100  for 
25  miles  from  Gloggnitz  station  to  the  summit  of  the  pass, 
and  then  crosses  the  watershed  in  a  tunnel  4,000  yards  in 
length  at  an  elevation  of  2,893  English  feet  above  the  sea. 
This  colossal  work  was  accomplisheil  for  the  ^Vustrian  Go¬ 
vernment  by  the  engineer  Carlo  Chega,  between  1848  and 
1854.  Another  line  of  railway  is  also  far  advanced  across  the 
Brenner,  between  Botzen  and  Inspruck,  which  will  open  a 
very  easy  and  direct  mode  of  communication  between  central 
Europe  and  Northern  Italy.  But  the  Italian  Govenimeut  was 
naturally  anxious  that  these  important  Alpine  passes  for  steam- 
carriages  should  not  be  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  Austria  ; 
and  they  therefore  applied  themselves  with  great  energy  to 
()|ien  a  similar  connexion  between  the  Italian  kingdom  and  the 
French  provinces  both  of  Savoy  and  of  Nice. 

At  first  the  favourite  idea  was  that  a  practicable  railway 
could  be  so  constructed  as  to  climb  the  mountain,  and  many 
were  the  ingeni(*us  schemes  devised  for  the  puqjose.  Perhaps 
in  nothing  has  engineering  science  made  more  raj)id  progress 
than  in  the  power  of  overcoming  steep  gradients.  We  well 
remember  when  the  man  would  have  been  thought  a  Aisionary 
who  should  have  proposed  to  make  a  locomotive  line  with  a 
gradient  of  one  in  fifty ;  even  one  in  a  hundred  Avas  thought 
a  formidable  obstacle.  Now,  however,  gradients  are  faced  of 
one  in  thirty,  or  even  one  in  twenty-seven,  of  Avhich  an 
example  exists  in  England,  and  a  ruling  gradient  of  one  in 
fifty  is  only  considered  objectionable,  inasmuch  as  it  limits 
the  carrying  j)owcr  of  the  engine,  and  so  increases  the  ratio  of 
the  working  expenses  to  the  gross  returns.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
mere  question  of  expense.  But  the  gradient  of  the  Alps! 
Tliat  was  a  gradient  which  transcended  all  experience.  Still, 
engineers  did  not  despair.  The  jmssibllity  of  a  ralhvay  across 
the  Simplon  was  seriously  discussed,  and  we  believe  that  the 
late  lamented  ^Ir.  Robert  Stephenson  Avas  employed  by  a 
company  to  survey  the  pass,  but  his  report  Avas  unfaA  ourable. 
We  remember,  ten  years  ago,  meeting  in  a  small  chalet  near 
the  summit  of  the  mountain  a  foreign  gentleman  surrounded 
by  maps,  and  plans,  and  sections,  Avho  told  us  that  he  Avas 
bent  upon  the  same  errand.  Stationary  engines,  cog-Avhecls, 
])neumatic  tubes  —  every  kind  of  mecbanical  apparatus,  Avere 
proposed  to  meet  the  difficulty,  but  hitherto  Avithout  result.* 


*  An  experimental  line  is  at  this  moment  in  operation  on  the 
Mont  Cenis,  on  the  plan  invented  by  Mr.  Fell,  an  American,  for 
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A  tunnel  was  thought  of  and  talked  of,  hut  it  seemed  the 
dream  of  enthusiasts.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  were  indeed 
tremendous,  and  might  well  ap]>al  the  boldest  engineer.  In 
the  first  place,  the  length  would  be  much  greater  than  had 
ever  been  before  attempted,  and  how  was  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  air  to  be  obtained  in  the  gloomy  heart  of  the  mountain  to 
enable  the  passengers  to  avoid  suffocation?  Hoav,  in  the  pro- 
gress  of  the  excavation,  were  the  workmen  to  breathe  ?  At  the 
distance  of  miles  in  the  interior  what  might  not  be  found? 
Perhaj)s  some  yawning  chasm  and  dark  unfathomable  abyss — 
or,  still  worse,  some  subterranean  lake  which,  bursting  through 
the  aperture,  would  drown  the  workmen  and  sweep  in  a  resist¬ 
less  torrent  through  the  gallery.  The  materials  of  the  rock  might 
be  harder  than  granite  or  the  hardest  whinstone  yet  encoun¬ 
tered,  which  so  often  in  Scotland  has  tired  the  j)atience  and 
exhausted  the  purse  of  the  contractor.  To  put  doAvn  bores, 
the  ordinary  mode  of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  ground  to 
be  excavated,  was  of  course  out  of  the  question,  and  the  im^- 
nation  ran  riot  as  it  depicted  the  character  of  the  unknown 
region  of  the  interior.  The  quickest  and  cheapest  motle  of 
making  ordinary  tunnels  is  by  sinking  vertical  shafts  at  inter¬ 
vals  from  the  summit,  but  this  would  be  plainly  impossible  in 
the  Alps.  It  has  been  calculated  that  it  Avould  take  forty  years 
to  make  one  of  these  shafts  so  as  to  strike  the  line  of  the  axis 
of  the  .tXJpine  tunnel ;  and  if,  owing  to  the  almost  insuperable 
difficulty  of  sinking  a  vertical  one,  it  were  made  oblique,  it 
would  be  as  long  as  the  actual  tunnel  itself.  The  gallery, 


the  application  of  steam  traction  to  ordinary  carriage  roads  across 
mountains.  The  spot  selected  for  the  trial  is  on  the  zigzag  road 
that  ascends  the  mountain  on  the  Savoy  side,  and  the  line  is  two 
miles  and  a  quarter  in  length.  The  inelines  vary  from  1  in  23  to  1 
in  12,  and  the  smallest  radius  of  the  curves  is  one-fifth  of  a  furlong. 
There  are  three  sets  of  rails,  of  which  the  middle  one  is  placed  on  an 
elevation,  and  it  is  used  to  secure  the  adhesion  of  four  horizontal 
wheels  attached  two  to  each  side  of  the  locomotive.  The  lower 
rim  of  each  of  these  wheels  has  a  catch  that  firmly  clasps  the  middle 
rail,  so  as  to  prevent  the  engine  from  being  thrown  off  the  line. 
They  have  also  a  lateral  movement  which  acts  as  a  powerful  break 
and  enables  the  train  to  be  almost  instantaneously  stopped,  even 
when  going  at  full  speed.  It  is  calculated  that  by  means  of  this 
system,  when  completed,  the  distance  between  St.  Michel  and  Susa 
could  be  traversed  in  four  hours  and  a  half.  We  saw  the  locomotive 
at  work  a  few  months  ago,  and  the  effect  at  a  distance  was  very 
curious.  It  seemed  with  its  train  like  an  avalanche  descending  the 
mountain,  and  the  illusion  was  increased  by  the  long  line  of  steam 
which  floated  above  the  snow  and  was  hardly  distinguishable  from  it 
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therefore,  must  be  excavated  by  horizontal  cutting  from  end 
to  end,  although,  of  course,  the  cutting  might  begin  at  each 
extremity  at  the  same  time,  and  go  on  simultaneously  until 
the  two  sections  met  half-way  in  the  middle  of  the  mountain. 
But  here  a  fresh  difficulty  occurred.  Suppose  that  the  lines 
did  not  meet?  It  is  obvious  that,  unless  the  axis  of  each 
half  of  the  tunnel  was  inathematically  in  the  same  straight 
line,  the  result  would  be  either  that  the  one  line  would  cross 
the  other  at  an  angle  impracticable  for  a  locomotive,  or  that 
they  would  be  in  parallel  lines  and  so  miss  each  other,  causing 
thus  the  extKjnse  to  be  incurred  of  two  tunnels  instead  of  one. 
In  fact,  a  more  serious  mistake  would  be  committed  than  that 
which  is  said  to  have  happened  in  Ireland,  where  a  line  of 
railway  Avas  begun  at  the  tw'o  ends  Avith  different  gauges,  and 
it  was  not  until  each  half  of  the  A\  ork  Avas  completed  that  it 
was  discovered  that  the  one  Avould  not  fit  into  the  other. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  all  objections  and  all  obstacles, 
•the  minds  of  thinking  men  Avere  haunted  Avith  the  idea  of  the 
practicability  of  a  tunnel,  and  it  was  even  made  the  subject 
of  poetry.  In  1851  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Savoy 
offered  a  prize  for  the  best  poem  on  la  Percee  du  Mont  Cents, 
and  the  successful  competitor  Avas  a  lady,  Mdlle.  Chevron,  of 
Barberaz,  of  whose  verses,  hoAvever,  Ave  are  not  able  to  speak  in 
very  high  terms.  She  represents  the  Mont  Cenis  as  angry  at 
the  affront  it  Avas  about  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of  unromantic 
engineers : — 

‘  Le  Mont  Cenis  pourtant  leve  un  front  courrouce, 
S’indignant  de  I’affront  dont  il  est  menaee.’ 

And  the  injured  mountain  exclaims : — 

‘  Et  Ton  viendrait  tenter  de  me  reduire  en  poudre, 

Quand  depuis  six  mille  ans  je  resiste  a  la  foudre.’ 

Happily,  however,  as  Ave  shall  see,  Mont  Cenis  ha.s  been  spared 
this  humiliation. 

The  first  question  Avas  to  determine  the  spot  Avhich  {)resentcd 
the  conditions  most  favourable  for  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
These  obviously  Avere  :  1,  the  least  thickness  in  the  intervening 
barrier,  or,  in  other  Avords,  the  shortest  })assage  through  the 
mountains ;  2,  the  most  penetrable  kind  of  rock ;  and  3,  the 
most  convenient  points  on  each  side  for  connecting  the  tunnel 
Avith  the  existing  raihvays  in  Savoy  and  Piedmont.  The 
honour  of  first  hitting  upon  the  exact  place  on  the  Italian  side 
which  subsequent  researches  have  confirmed  as  that  Avhich  is 
most  suitable  for  the  line  of  the  tunnel  is  due  to  an  inhabitant 
I  of  the  village  of  Bardonneche  in  the  valley  of  Rochemolles, 
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which  nins  parallel  in  Piedmont  to  the  valley  of  the  Arc  in 
Savoy.  His  name  was  Joseph  Mcdail,  and  he  was  a  con¬ 
tractor  for  public  works  in  the  neighhourhoo<l.  In  1832  he 
drew  up  a  report  to  the  King,  Charles  Albert,  in  which  he 
indicated  the  jxiint  afterwards  chosen  for  the  commencement 
of  the  Avork.  But  Medail’s  idea  of  the  direction  Avhich  the 
tunnel  ought  to  take  Avas  different  from  that  Avhich  Avas 
finally  selected.  After  ten  years  of  laborious  investigation 
and  solitary  Avanderings  amongst  the  mountains,  he,  in  1842, 
communicated  to  the  Chamber  of  .Vgriculture  and  Com¬ 
merce,  at  Chaml)cry,  a  project  for  carrying  the  tunnel  in  a 
north-Avesterly  direction  so  as  to  communicate  AAnth  the  French 
railways  running  toAvards  Lyons.  King  Chai’les  Albert  now 
summoned  to  his  councils  a  Belgian  engineer  named  Mans, 
Avho  Avas  favourably  knoAvn  for  the  skill  Avith  Avhich  he  had 
overcome  the  difficulty  of  carrying  a  practicable  raihvay  doAAn 
the  steep  descent  that  leads  to  the  city  of  Liege.  Assisted 
by  M.  Sismonda,  the  naturalist,  he  deA'oted  four  years  to  the 
study  of  the  problem,  and  at  last  determined  ujKin  the  line 
for  the  tunnel  AA'hich  has  ultimately  been  adopted.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  his  plan  the  extremity  of  the  tunnel  at  Bardonneche 
AA’ould  haAe  been  considerably  higher  than  the  extremity  on 
the  opposite  side,  so  that  there  Avould  have  been  a  continuously 
ascending  gradient  from  the  entrance  in  Savoy  to  the  exit  in 
Piedmont.  It  is  obvious  that  by  this  ari*angement,  as  the 
Avork  commenced  on  the  Bardonneche  side  must  have  j)ro- 
ceeded,  so  to  speak,  doAvnhill,  there  A\-ould  have  been  consider¬ 
able  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  the  Avater  in  Avhat  may  be  called 
the  Italian  section  of  the  tunnel.  This  difficulty  has  been 
obviated  by  making  an  ascending  and  a  descending  gradient. 
The  tunnel  rises  from  the  Savoy  side  Avith  an  easy  gradient 
until  it  reaches  the  middle  of  the  mountain,  and  it  then  falls 
almost  insensibly  toAvards  Bardonneche.  AVhen  Ave  remember 
that  in  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire  the  drainage  of  large  districts 
is  effected  by  means  of  a  fall  not  nuArc  than  an  inch  in  a  mile, 
Ave  see  at  once  hoAv  extremely  slight  the  inclination  need  be 
Avhich  Avill  carry  off  the  Avatcr  from  the  works  of  the  tunnel. 

After  the  disastrous  campaign  of  1848,  and  the  battle  of 
Novara,  Avhich  laid  Piedmont  prostrate  at  the  foot  of  ^Vustria, 
the  (piestitm  of  the  Alpine  tunnel  slept  for  a  time.  There 
Avas  neither  money  nor  sjdrit  for  such  an  enterprise.  A  (com¬ 
mission  AA’as  appointed,  and  this  reported  unfaA'ourably  on  an 
apparatus  Avhlcli  had  been  invented  by  M.  Mans  for  perfcArating 
the  rock.  But  AA’hen  Count  Cavour  became  the  head  of  the 
Government,  his  energetic  intellect  revived  the  scheme  of 
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the  tunnel  and  gave  it  a  practical  development  A  concession 
was  made  to  a  French  company  of  a  line  connecting  the  Mont 
Cenis  with  the  railways  of  France  by  the  valley  of  the  Arc. 
In  Piedmont  the  Italian  Government  undertook  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  line  along  the  valley  of  Dora  Riparia  as  far  as  Susa 
on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain,  and  for  some  time  the  idea 
was  entertained  of  the  possibility  of  carrying  a  tramway  across 
the  Alps,  and  so  connecting  the  two  systems  of  railway.  In¬ 
dependently,  however,  of  all  other  difficulties,  there  was  one 
which,  in  an  economic  point  of  view,  rendered  such  a  scheme 
objectionable.  To  overcome  a  given  height  a  locomotive  must 
expend  as  much  force  as  is  required  for  travelling  a  given 
length  ;  and  it  was  found,  on  calculation,  that  to  climb  to  the 
top  of  the  Mont  Cenis  was  equivalent  to  adding  more  than 
ninety-two  miles  to  the  length  of  the  journey  which  the  train 
would  have  to  perform. 

The  next  step  was  to  consolidate  the  two  lines  of  railway 
on  each  side  of  the  Alps  in  the  hands  of  the  same  company ; 
and  the  distance  between  Culoz  in  France  and  the  extremity  of 
Lombardy,  with  the  exception  of  the  interruption  caused  by 
the  pass  of  the  Mont  Cenis,  was  traversed  by  a  railway  to  the 
whole  of  which  the  name  of  the  Victor  Emmanuel  line  was 
given.  This  stimulated  the  desire  to  drive  a  tunnel  through 
the  wall  of  rock  which  broke  the  chain  of  communication,  and 
the  aid  of  the  science  of  geology  was  invoked  to  examine  the 
structure  of  the  mountain  range,  and  by  inference  and  analogy 
declare  what  was  the  secret  of  its  interior.  It  was  found  that 
the  rock  might  be  divided  into  two  classes,  anthracite  and 
oolite,  and  subdivided  into  groups,  of  which  mica,  talc,  lime¬ 
stone,  and  quartz  were  the  distinguishing  ingredients.  So  far 
as  the  excavation  has  yet  gone,  the  result  has  corresponded  with 
the  theory,  and  on  the  Savoy  side  may  be  seen  the  constantly 
increasing  heap  of  anthracite  stone  which  is  dug  out  of  the 
bowels  of  the  mountain  and  thrown  down  its  side  so  as  to  form 
an  artificial  platform  like  the  works  of  a  slate  quarry. 

In  the  meantime,  an  English  engineer,  named  Bartlett,  had 
patented,  in  1855,  a  machine  for  perforating  the  rock.  The 
principle  of  this  engine  was  a  combination  of  steam  and  com¬ 
pressed  air,  by  which  an  iron  bar  was  darted  out  like  the 
tongue  of  an  adder  against  the  opposing  rock  with  wonderful 
velocity  and  force.  It  worked  admirably  under  ordinary 
circumstances — that  is,  in  open  cuttings  and  short  timnellings. 
But  it  was  useless  for  a  project  in  w'hich  the  chief  desideratum 
was  to  keep  up  a  supply  of  fresh  air.  Steam  could  only  be 
produced  by  fire,  and  fire  is  the  great  devourer  of  air,  so  that 
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to  introduce  it  into  the  Alpine  tunnel  would  have  been  a  kind 
of  suicide.  The  glory  of  inventing  a  method  by  which  steam 
should  be  superseded,  and  compressed  air  alone  employed  as  a 
motive  power,  was  reserved  for  three  Italian  engineers  acting 
together  in  amicable  concert,  Sommeiller,  Grandis,  and 

Grattoni.  They  had  been  sent,  when  young  men  fresh  from 
the  University  of  Turin,  by  the  Sardinian  Government  in 
1846,  to  Belgium  and  England  to  study  railway  engineering; 
and  on  their  return  tc  Italy,  in  1850,  their  attention  was 
directed  almost  accidentally  to  the  question  of  compressed  air  as 
a  moving  force.  They  agreed  to  work  out  the  idea  in  common, 
and  endeavour  by  joint  studies  and  experiments  to  give  a 
practical  application  of  the  principle.  We  are  not  able  to 
apportion  the  degree  of  merit  which  belongs  to  each  in  the 
course  of  tliis  remarkable  jiartnership  of  inventive  ingenuity, 
nor  is  it  necessary  that  we  should  do  so.  They  were  content 
to  throw  their  ideas  into  a  common  stock,  and  they  are  all 
equally  entitled  to  share  in  the  honour  of  the  product,  which 
is  the  machine  now  so  successfully  employed  in  piercing  a 
tunnel  through  the  Alps,  and  which  acts  simply  by  the  force 
of  air  reducetl  to  one-sixth  of  its  ordinary  volume  or  bulk  by 
means  of  the  pressure  of  water. 

The  advantages  of  employing  such  a  principle,  if  it  could  be 
practically  made  to  work,  were  immense.  Air  costs  nothing, 
nor  does  water  in  a  country  where  it  abounds.  Its  supply  was 
unlimited  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  two  sides  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  where  the  tunnel  was  likely  to  be  attempted ;  and  as  no 
fuel — that  costly  element  in  the  generation  of  steam — would 
be  required,  the  only  expense  of  any  moment  would  be  tbe 
machinery  by  which  the  water  could  be  brought  to  act  upon 
the  air  by  way  of  permanent  pressure,  so  as  to  reduce  it  to  a 
given  fraction  of  its  volume,  and  thereby  increase  its  force  in  a 
corresponding  ratio. 

But  it  was  not  to  the  object  of  making  a  tunnel  through  tbe 
Alps  that  the  labours  of  M.  Sommeiller  and  his  colleagues 
were  first  directed.  They  w'ere  in  hopes  of  inventing  a 
machine  which,  by  means  of  the  agency  of  compressed  air, 
would  be  able  to  work  the  steep  and  dangerous  inclines  of  the 
railw'ay  between  Turin  and  Genoa,  where  it  issues  from  the 
long  tunnel  of  Giovi  in  the  Apennines.  And  they  did  pro¬ 
duce  a  machine,  the  principle  of  which  found  such  favour  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Sardinian  Government,  led  on  by  Count 
Cavour  in  1854,  that  the  right  was  granted  to  the  three 
engineers  of  applying  it  within  a  limit^  period  to  the  pro- 
polling  of  trains  up  those  inclines.  It  was,  however,  destined 
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to  achieve  a  nobler  work;  for  the  idea  now  occurred  to 
M.  Sommeiller  and  his  friends  that  if  a  combination  could  be 
effected  between  Bartlett’s  perforating  apparatus  and  the  new 
compressing  engine,  the  result  would  be  just  the  kind  of 
machine  required  for  piercing  the  Alps.  In  1856  a  bill  was 
carried  through  the  Chambers  which  authorised  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  undertake  the  necessary  experiments  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  MM.  Sommeiller,  Grandis,  and  Grattoni.  But  some 
idea  of  the  cost  and  difficulty  of  these  experiments  may  be 
formed  when  we  mention  that  the  whole  of  the  machinery  had 
to  be  made  in  Belgium,  at  the  foundry  of  Messrs.  Cockerell, 
near  Liege,  and  transported  to  Piedmont.  The  place  chosen  for 
these  experiments  was  La  Coscia,  near  San  Pier  d’  Arena,  and 
here  at  last  the  problem  was  practically  solved.  The  report  of  a 
Government  Commission  appointed  to  examine  the  question  in 
1857  was  favourable,  and  a  machine,  or  rather  scries  of  machines, 
was  produced,  of  which  M.  Sommeiller,  then  himself  a  member 
of  the  Sardinian  Parliament,  could  proudly  say  from  the  tribune, 

*  The  discovery  of  the  means  of  applying  compressed  air  has 
‘  now  been  made.  The  torrents  of  the  Alps  are  our  slaves ; 

‘  they  will  do  our  work  for  us.  The  machines  are  erected 
‘  and  work  regularly.  When  once  they  are  established  at 
‘  die  Mont  Cenis,  they  Avill  go  on  not  for  four  months  only, 

‘  but  for  seven,  ay,  ten  years,  and  will  be  always  new ;  for 
‘  machinery  which  is  only  in  contact  with  water  does  not  easily 
‘  wear  out’  The  enthusiasm  with  which  these  words  were 
received  was  immense.  The  Giovi  inclines  were  thenceforth 
forgotten,  and  the  whole  power  and  resources  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  were  concentrated  upon  the  establishment  of  works  at 
Bardonn^he  and  Foumeaux,  where  the  two  ends  of  the  great 
tunnel  were  to  be  commenced. 

Bardonn^chc  is  a  poor  Alpine  village  in  the  valley  of  Roche- 
moUes,  about  4,255  feet  above  tbe  level  of  the  sea,  with  a 
population,  in  1857,  of  a  thousand  souls,  all  simple  moun¬ 
taineers;  and  here  workshops  and  dwelling-houses  had  to  be 
built  for  the  workmen  collected  to  receive  instruction  in  the 
diflScult  task  before  them.  In  the  valley  of  the  Arc  they 
were  obliged  to  lodge  for  some  time  at  Modane,  distant  fully 
a  mile  from  Fourneaux  which  could  not  furnish  a  cottage 
fit  to  live  in,  and  there  was  not  a  shop  in  the  place.  AV ell 
might  M.  Sommeiller  say,  ‘  The  difficulties  that  were  encoun- 
‘  tered  at  the  beginning  of  the  enterprise  can  be  little  under- 
‘  stood  by  those  who  had  not  visited  Bardonndche  and 

*  Foumeaux  before  the  transformation  they  underwent  in 
‘  consequence  of  the  works  of  the  tunnel.’  The  reason  why 
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these  bvo  places  were  selected  for  the  site  of  the  two  cxti^ 
mities  of  the  intended  tunnel  was  owing  to  the  configuratioi 
of  the  mountain  range.  The  two  valleys,  of  the  Arc  on  the 
Savoy  side  and  of  Rochemolles  on  the  Piedmont  side,  here 
approach  most  closely  to  each  other,  and  therefore  the  inter¬ 
vening  barrier  of  rock  has  the  least  thickness,  so  that  a  hole 
can  be  bored  in  the  wall,  so  to  speak,  at  the  least  cost  and 
with  the  least  difficulty.  The  name  of  the  mountain  actuallj 
attacked  is  the  Grand  Vallon,  although,  perhaps,  we  ought  to 
include  that  which  is  called  Frejus,  and  they  are  both  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Mont  Thabor.  To  speak,  therefore,  rf 
the  tunnel  as  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel,  is  a  misnomer,  for  that 
mountain  is  fully  eighteen  miles  distant  from  the  scene  d 
operations ;  and  yet  this  name  is  constantly  given  to  it,  and  it 
seems  as  if  it  were  destined  to  carry  off  the  honour,  or,  ai 
Mdlle.  Chevron  styles  it,  the  affront,  of  the  title,  just  » 
Amerigo  Vespucci,  instead  of  Columbus,  carried  off  the  honour 
of  bestowing  his  name  uiM)n  the  Western  Continent, 

The  tunnel  at  each  extremity  was  commenced  and  excavated 
for  a  short  distance  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The  new  prin¬ 
ciple  and  mechanism  were  first  applied  at  Bardonneehe,  and 
the  iron  frame  and  its  perforators,  which  we  shall  explain 
hereafter,  entered  the  gallery  there  on  the  12th  of  June, 
1861. 

As  France  had  an  interest  in  the  scheme  second  only  to  the 
interest  of  Italy,  a  convention  was  soon  afterwards  made  with 
the  French  Government  to  the  following  effect.  The  Italian 
Government  was  to  execute  the  work,  and  on  its  completioi 
France  was  to  pay  760,000/.  for  that  portion  of  the  tiinnd 
situated  in  its  territory — one-half  of  the  entire  length — to¬ 
gether  with  a  premium  of  20,000/.  for  each  year,  by  which  a 
term  of  twenty-five  years,  dating  from  the  1st  of  January, 
1862,  was  reduced.  This  premium  w'as  to  be  increased  to 
24,000/.  for  each  year,  by  which  a  term  of  fifteen  years  wa* 
reduced,  counting  from  the  same  time.  In  addition,  the 
French  Government  were  to  pay  interest  at  five  j)er  cent,  per 
annum  on  such  |)ortion  of  the  tunnel  as  was  finished.  If, 
however,  the  Italian  Government  did  not  complete  the  work 
within  twenty-five  years  from  the  date  of  the  convention,  or  if 
they  renounced  its  prosecution  before  that  time,  the  French 
Government  were  absolved  from  farther  payment.  If  the 
tunnel  was  completed  in  ten  years  from  the  30th  of  June,  1863, 
the  French  Government  were  to  pay  1,287,000/.  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  one-half  of  the  tunnel — being  at  the  rate  of  2101. 
per  metre  or  1*09  yards. 
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We  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  plan  of  operations,  the 
means  employed,  and  the  progress  of  the  work.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary  first  of  all  to  determine  the  position  of  the  axis  of  the 
tunnel,  and  this  was  done  by  marking  at  proper  intervals  on 
the  summit  certain  points  through  which  a  vertical  plane  con¬ 
taining  the  imaginary  axis  would  pass.  This  was,  however,  a 
task  of  no  onlinary  difficulty,  and  we  have  seldom  perused  a 
more  interesting  document  than  the  modest  report  drawn  up 
by  Signor  Copello,  who,  with  another  engineer  named  Borelli, 
executed  this  part  of  the  work.  They  and  their  assistants  had 
to  scale  the  snow'y  barrier  of  the  Alps  and  plant  flagstaiFs  or 
build  signal-towers — no  fewer  than  nineteen  in  number — above 
the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  intended  gallery.  But  how  were 
they  to  determine  what  this  line  really  -would  be  between  the 
valley  of  the  Arc  and  the  valley  of  Rochemolles  ? 

The  culminating  point  of  the  intermediate  range  is  the  top 
of  the  Grand  Vallon  mountain,  nearly  11,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  almost  equidistant  from  the  tw^o  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  pro|)oscd  tunnel.  Here  a  signal-tower  w'as  placed, 
and  from  it  the  eye  of  the  spectator  commanded  both  the 
slopes  of  the  mountain  on  the  opposite  sides.  On  the  south 
between  it  and  the  valley  of  Rochemolles  is  the  subsidiary 
range  of  Banda,  on  which  was  placed  another  signal-tower,  in 
such  a  {K)sition  that  an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  a  point  on 
the  mountain  side  of  the  valley  of  Rochemolles  opposite  to  the 
southern  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  would  pass  through  the  two 
points  at  Banda,  and  the  Grand  Vallon.  Owing  to  the  great 
depth  of  the  valley  of  the  Arc,  it  was  impossible  to  see  the 
signal-tower  on  the  Grand  Vallon  from  the  point  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  horizontally  opposite  the  spot  where  the  northern  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  tunnel  w’as  to  be,  and  it  was  therefore  necessary 
to  select  a  point  much  higher  up  the  mountain  from  which 
that  signal-tower  was  visible.  This  point  was  called  Pietra 
Bianca.  It  was  comparatively  easy  now  to  determine  by 
means  of  the  theodolite  the  vertical  plane  which,  passing 
through  the  Grand  Vallon,  and  cutting  in  two  the  valley  of 
the  Arc  and  the  valley  of  Rochemolles,  would  contain  the  axis 
of  the  tunnel,  and  its  two  mouths  would  of  course  lie  in  that 
plane  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  mountain. 

The  distance  between  the  two  points  fixed  for  the  mouths, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  length  of  the  gallery,  was  determined 
by  triangulation,  and  it  was  found  to  be  7*5932  miles.  The 
importance  of  ascertaining  this  was  with  reference  not  only  to 
the  expense,  but  also  the  gradient,  for  it  is  intended  that  the 
tunnel  shall  rise  from  the  north  to  the  middle  with  an  incline  of 
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1  in  45^,  and  then  drop  insensibly  towards  the  southern  extre¬ 
mity  with  an  incline  of  1  in  2000 ;  and  unless  the  length  wai 
known  beforehand,  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  the  propa 
gradient  in  driving  the  excavation  forward  into  the  heart  of  the 
mountain.  Independently  of  what  we  may  call  tlie  intellectual 
difficulty  in  accomplishing  this,  there  were  physical  obstaclei 
of  no  ordinary  kind.  Signor  Copello  says  in  his  report ; — 

‘Cloud  and  snow  and  storm  succeed  each  other  in  these  lofty 
regions  with  rapid  vicissitudes,  and  frequently  render  any  operatioa 
impossible.  To  this  must  be  added  the  necessity  of  ascending  and 
descending  from  800  to  1,000  metres  of  height  over  rocks  and  by  the 
most  wretched  paths.  For  this  purpose  it  will  be  sufficient  to  men¬ 
tion  tlie  fact  that,  for  the  measurement  of  seven  particular  nnglei 
(which  S^  Copello  specifies),  we  were  obliged^  for  seven  consecutire 
days,  to  reconstruct  the  steep  path  which  leads  from  the  point  called 
Pelouse  to  the  chalets  of  Rionda,  situated  about  2,000  metres  abon 
the  sea,  it  rarely  happening,  on  account  of  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  that  we  were  able  to  observe  more  than  two  angles  in  i 
day,  whilst  it  frequently  occurred  that  we  were  not  able  to  measnn 
one.’ 

On  reaching  the  village  of  Foumeaux,  the  traveller  observei 
on  the  left  of  the  road  an  oblong  building,  behind  which  rise 
some  twenty  iron  cylindrical  pipes,  on  which  rests  a  large  tank 
or  reservoir  of  water.  From  beneath  the  wall  of  this  building 
issues  a  pipe  rather  less  than  a  foot  in  diameter,  which,  di\'ided 
into  lengths  of  three  or  four  yards  each,  and  jointed  together 
by  strong  rivets,  crosses  under  the  road,  and  is  carried  on  the 
right-hand  side  ujx>n  a  series  of  rectangular  pillars  of  masonry 
distant  a  few  yards  from  each  other,  until  it  reaches  the  large 
workshop  at  the  foot  of  the  inclined  plane  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken.  It  then  turns  sharp  round  to  the  right,  and 
is  carried  up  the  side  of  the  incline  like  a  monstrous  serpent, 
until  it  buries  itself  in  the  side  of  the  mountain  at  the  spot 
where  the  two  square-framed  doors  are  placed.  The  buildii^ 
with  the  vertical  pipes  and  tank  contains  the  apparatus  for  the 
manufacture,  so  to  speak,  of  the  compressed  air,  and  that  long 
white  painted  pipe  that  crawls  along  the  side  of  the  road  and 
climbs  the  steep  face  of  the  mountain  is  the  conduit  whidi 
conveys  the  compressed  air  into  the  mountain  for  the  purpooe 
of  performing  its  marvellous  work  there. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  go  into  technical  details  in  de¬ 
scribing  the  different  machines,  which  indeed  could  hardly  be 
made  completely  intelligible  without  the  aid  of  diagrams ;  but 
we  think  we  can  give  a  sufficiently  clear  account  of  them  to 
enable  the  reader  to  understand  their  principle  and  mode  of 
operation.  And  we  will  first  speak  of  the  compressing  machine 
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employed  at  Bardonneche,  where  the  work  was  first  com¬ 
menced,  and  where  the  conditions  are  different  from  those  at 
Foumeaux  as  regards  the  supply  of  water  power. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  principle  of  the  modus 
operandi  is  the  compression  of  the  atmosphere  by  means  of 
water,  so  as  to  reduce  its  volume  and  thereby  increase  its 
elastic  pressure.  If  a  body  of  air  is  reduced  to  one-sixth  of 
its  ordinary  bulk,  it  acquires  an  expansive  force  equal  to  that  of 
six  atmospheres,  and  this  has  been  found  amply  sufficient  for  all 
the  purposes  required.  The  problem  was  how  to  get  a  constant 
equable  supply  of  air  at  this  pressure,  just  as  a  supply  of  steam 
at  a  given  pressure  is  generated  by  means  of  fire  constantly 
kept  up  at  a  certain  degree  of  heat.  It  was,  of  course,  easy  to 
ascertain  what  weight  of  water  was  sufficient  to  compress  a 
given  quantity  of  air  to  one-sixth  part  of  its  volume,  and  enable 
the  opposing  forces — namely,  the  elasticity  of  the  air  and  the 
pressure  of  the  water — to  exactly  balance  each  other  and  main¬ 
tain  a  state  of  equilibrium.  But  the  practical  difficulty  was 
so  to  arrange  the  machinery  as  to  have  always  at  command  a 
reservoir  of  compressed  air,  like  steam,  ready  for  constant  and 
immediate  use.  And  here  it  was  that  the  ingenuity  of  the 
three  Italian  engineers  was  called  into  play. 

At  Bardonneche,  at  an  elevation  above  the  mouth  of  the 
tunnel,  there  is  a  mountain  torrent  called  Melezet,  which  is 
never  frozen  in  the  coldest  winter.  If  a  canal  were  traced  from 
this  at  a  height  of  160  feet  above  the  works,  it  would  be  able 
to  convey  a  mass  of  water  with  a  moving  force  per  second 
equal  to  900  horse-power.  But  this  is  more  than  was  required, 
and  a  reservoir  has  been  constructed  at  a  height  of  85*2  feet, 
which  gives  a  moving  force  of  208  horse-power.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  great  object  was  to  fill  a  receptacle  or 
reservoir  of  the  proper  strength  and  solidity  Avith  compressed 
air,  and  keep  it  there  stored  for  use.  Let  us  call  this  reservoir 
A.  The  water  confined  in  pipes  is  admitted  into  the  com¬ 
pressing  machine,  which  is  like  a  huge  inverted  syphon,  by 
opening  a  valve  B.  The  door,  so  to  speak,  of  the  reservoir  to 
be  filled  is  a  valve  C,  which  opens  inwards,  that  is,  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  water  flows.  When  the  valve  B  is 
opened,  the  water,  obeying  the  hydrostatic  law  which  makes 
it  rise  to  the  level  of  its  origin,  rushes  forward  and  ascends  a 
vertical  cylinder  which  communicates  with  the  reservoir  A  by 
means  of  the  valve  B,  forcing  back  the  air  as  Avith  the  blow  of 
a  battering-ram,  until  (the  required  amount  of  pressure  having 
been  duly  calculated  and  provided  for)  it  is  compressed  to  one- 
sixth  of  its  volume,  or,  in  other  Avords,  acquires  an  amount  of 
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pressure  equal  to  six  atmospheres.  At  this  point  the  resistance 
of  the  valve  B  (which  has  been  kept  closed  by  an  internal  pres- 
sure  equal  to  five  atmospheres)  is  overcome,  and  the  air  escapes 
through  the  opening  into  the  reservoir.  The  admission  valve 
A  is  then  closed,  an  escape  valve  D  is  opened,  the  water  flows 
out  of  the  pii)e,  and  the  valve  c  being  forced  back  by  the 
compressed  air  in  the  reservoir  keeps  it  there  a  close  prisoner. 
The  position  of  the  valve  c  in  the  vertical  cylinder  has  been 
determined  by  exj)eriment,  and  it  has  been  so  placed  as  to 
secure  that  the  advancing  column  of  water  shall  exactly  reach 
it,  and  drive  into  the  reservoir  the  whole  of  the  compressed  air. 
Sometimes  a  little  of  the  water,  in  what  we  might  almost  call 
the  eagerness  of  the  chase,  gets  into  the  reservoir,  just  as  part 
of  a  besieging  force,  when  it  drives  back  a  sortie  of  the  garrison, 
gets  within  the  gates ;  but  this  is  remedied  by  a  simple  arrange¬ 
ment  which  enables  it  to  escape  through  a  tube. 

At  Fourneaux,  different  machinery  is  employed.  There  is 
there  a  torrent  called  Charinaix,  from  which  it  would  have 
been  easy  during  part  of  the  year  to  obtain  a  fall  of  26  metres 
(85’2  feet),  which  would  compress  the  atmospheric  air  to  one- 
sixth  of  its  volume.  But  its  flow  is  unequal,  and  the  water 
would  be  frequently  insufficient  for  the  j)urposc.  The  Arc 
flows  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  and  has  always  enough 
water,  but  not  a  sufficient  fall.  By  cutting  a  canal  parallel  to 
its  course,  a  fall  of  nearly  twenty  feet  was  obtained,  but  this 
was  not  enough.  Pumps,  therefore,  are  there  employed,  moved 
by  hydraulic  wheels,  and  there  are  two  vertical  iron  columns, 
communicating  with  each  other,  in  which  water  is  allowed  to 
rise  to  a  certain  height.  An  oscillating  movement  is  given  to 
the  water  by  means  of  a  piston,  and  it  rises  and  falls  alter¬ 
nately  on  the  two  columns.  When  it  rises,  it  compresses  the 
air  and  forces  it  through  an  outlet  valve;  when  it  falls,  it 
creates  a  vacuum  which  is  filled  by  air  at  atmospheric  pres¬ 
sure.  This  is  called  the  system  a  tromba,  or  pumj>-system, 
while  that  at  Bardonneche  is  called  the  system  a  colonna, 
fn)m  the  column  of  water  employed.  The  escape  of  com¬ 
pressed  air  in  the  reservoirs  is  so  small  as  to  be  inappreciable. 
At  Bardonneche  they  were  left  charged  to  the  full  for  twenty- 
four  consecutive  days,  and  the  loss  was  less  than 
of  the  w’hole ;  nor  was  it  possible  to  discover  any  escape  from 
the  conduit  pipe  by  carrying  a  light  along  it  for  a  distance  of 
more  than  two  thousand  yai^s.  And  hitherto  all  the  compli¬ 
cated  operations  have  been  carried  on  without  any  serious 
accident.  Once,  indeed,  at  an  early  period,  the  pipe  which 
■  conveyed  the  water  to  grapple  with  its  antagonist  the  mr, 
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burst,  and  a  small  deluge  was  the  consequence ;  and  on  an¬ 
other  tlie  same  thing  occurred  to  two  of  the  tubes  filled  with 
compressed  air,  which  exploded  with  the  noise  of  artillery. 
But  these  are  trifles ;  and  there  is  perhaps  no  undertaking  of 
any  magnitude  where  the  feeling  of  security  is  more  pro¬ 
found  than  that  which  is  inspired  by  a  visit  to  this  gigantic 
work. 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  conduit  pipe  itself.  We  have 
already  described  how  it  is  formed  of  jointed  sections,  and  we 
need  only  add  that  each  extremity  or  nozzle  at  the  point  of 
junction  is  protected  by  an  inner  collar  of  caoutchouc,  and 
that  the  pipe  does  not  rest  immediately  upon  the  pillars  of 
masonry,  but  upon  short  red  cylindrical  tubes  exactly  like 
drainage  tiles  placed  on  the  top  of  these,  the  object  being  to 
give  play  to  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  diameter  of  the 
pipe  as  dilatation  or  contraction  is  pnxluced  by  heat  or  cold  in 
the  surrounding  atmosphere.  Let  us  now  follow  the  conduit 
pipe  as  it  climbs  up  the  mountain  side  and  plunges  into  the 
yawning  throat  of  the  tunnel  where  the  compressed  air  which 
it  conveys  has  to  do  its  work.  The  inclined  plane  which  we 
have  already  mentioned  is  self-acting,  and  is  used  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  bringing  up  the  materials  required,  and  especially  the 
lai^e  stones  employed  in  casing  the  tunnel  with  solid  masonry. 
The  waggons  that  ascend  and  descend  are  large  iron  boxes  of 
a  kangaroo  shape,  the  two  front  wheels  being  much  smaller 
than  those  behind — an  arrangement  which  enables  the  load  to 
keep  a  horizontal  position  during  its  steep  journey  up  the 
side  of  the  mountain.  In  a  yard  that  surrounds  the  worksho]) 
at  the  foot  of  the  incline  may  be  seen  tw'o  large  blocks  of  stone 
riddled  through  and  honeycombed  with  holes.  These  are 
pieces  of  rock  on  which  experiments  with  the  perforating  ma¬ 
chines  were  made,  and  they  look  exactly  as  if  they  had  been 
bored  like  wcxkI  with  large  gimlets. 

On  a  platform  beside  the  entrance  formed  by  scarping  the 
rock  there  are  workshops  and  a  forge  like  that  of  a  blacksmith, 
where  the  business  of  preparing  and  sharpening  the  perforating 
rods  or  ‘  needles’  is  carried  on.  We  saw  large  bundles  of  these 
lying  on  the  ground,  and  they  looked  exactly  like  alpenstocks 
— shorter,  indeed,  than  those  well-known  walking-poles,  but 
hardly  thicker,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  are  employed  in 
drilling  the  central  holes,  as  will  be  explained  hereafter.  They 
are  made  of  tempered  steel,  and  the  points,  or  rather  extre¬ 
mities,  are  about  two  inches  in  width,  with  a  twist  like  that  of 
an  adze.  Swarthy  men  were  actively  employed  in  putting  the 
ends  of  these  needles  into  the  fire  and  hammering  them  when 
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red-hot  upon  the  anvil,  for  the  extremely  hard  nature  of  the 
rock  they  have  to  attack  makes  it  necessary  to  sharpen  them 
continually. 

The  arch  of  the  tunnel  is  nearly  a  semicircle.  It  is  25  feet 
3^  inches  wide  at  the  base,  26  feet  2f  inches  wide  at  the 
broadest  part,  and  24  feet  7  inches  high.  At  Bardonneche, 
however,  the  height  has  been  increased  Ilf  inches.  So  much 
of  the  northern  end  as  is  finished  is  cased  throughout  with 
stone,  but  at  the  southern  end  the  sides  only  are  of  stone  and 
the  vaulting  is  brick.  Two  lines  of  rails  are  laid  down,  and 
lead  to  the  advanced  gallery  where  the  excavation  is  going 
on  in  the  manner  we  will  now  describe. 

An  iron  frame  containing  the  perforating  needles  moves 
along 'the  rails  and  confronts  the  rock  which  is  to  be  attacked 
in  the  gallery,  which  is  not  so  large  as  the  actual  tunnel  when 
finished,  for  it  is  found  more  convenient  to  enlarge  by  ordi¬ 
nary  tools  the  space  after  the  holes  have  been  bored  and  the 
blasting  with  gunpowder  has  taken  place.  So  that,  in  fact, 
as  the  excavation  advances,  the  tunnel  may  be  compared  to 
a  reversed  telescope,  of  which  the  narrower  end  is  the  gallery 
in  which  the  perforating  machines  operate.  The  advaned 
galleries  in  the  two  sections  of  the  tunnel  are,  however, 
worked  at  different  levels.  That  on  the  Bardonneche  side  is 
*  on  a  level  with  the  floor,  while  that  on  the  Modane  side  is 
at  the  top,  close  to  the  roof.  We  are  not  aware  of  the  reason 
of  this  difference,  but  it  may  be  that,  as  the  Bardonneche  end 
was  begun  first,  it  has  been  there  so  continued,  while  sub¬ 
sequent  experience  may  have  shown  that,  on  the  Modane  side 
at  all  events,  it  was  more  convenient  to  adopt  the  higher  level 
The  entrance  to  each  gallery  is  closed  by  two  large  moveable 
gates  or  doors  which  turn  on  pivots,  and  behind  which  the 
workmen  take  refuge  from  the  shower  of  stones  that  follows 
the  explosion  of  the  mines.  The  iron  frame  called  Vaffusto  is 
armed  with  nine  or  ten  perforating  machines,  like  the  bow  of 
an  ancient  trireme  from  w’hich  the  rostra  projected,  and  they 
are  arranged  in  a  circular  form,  but  so  that  the  greatest 
number  of  holes  can  be  bored  in  the  centre  of  the  opposing 
mass  of  rock.  To  each  of  these  are  attached  flexible  tubes,  the 
one  containing  the  compressed  air  which  impels  forward  the 
striking  rods  or  needles,  and  the  other  water,  which  is  injected 
into  the  holes  as  they  are  bored.  The  machines  consist  of  two 
parts ;  the  one  a  cylinder  for  propelling,  by  means  of  a  piston, 
the  boring  needle  against  the  rock,  and  the  other  a  rotary 
engine  for  working  the  valve  of  the  striking  cylinder  and 
turning  the  needle  on  its  axis  at  each  successive  stroke.  It  is 
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impossible  to  describe  these  machines  in  detail  without  re¬ 
ference  to  a  diagram,  for,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  their 
mechanism  is  exceedingly  complex.  And  owing  to  the  severe 
work  they  have  to  perform,  they  are  constantly  getting  out  of 
order,  and  require  repair.  M.  Sommeiller  says  in  his  report 
that  ‘  there  is  not  in  any  manufactory  a  self-acting  machine 
‘  composed  of  such  multiplied  and  delicate  organs  with  so 
‘  many  continuous  and  intermittent  movements,  placed  in  con- 
‘  ditions  so  difficult,  and  which  is  subject  to  so  many  causes  of 
‘  destruction  as  these  perforators.’  It  is  calculated  that  before 
the  tunnel  is  finished  two  thousand  of  them  will  have  been 
used  up.  The  great  object  was  to  make  them  light  and  por¬ 
table,  and  this,  of  course,  increased  their  fragility.  To  bore 
eight  holes  of  the  requisite  depth,  the  piston-rod  gives  57,600 
blows,  and  the  cylinder  performs  the  same  number  of  revo¬ 
lutions  !  The  action  of  each  machine  is  independent  of  the 
others,  so  that  if  one  of  them  is  broken  or  gets  out  of  order, 
the  action  of  the  rest  is  not  delayed ;  and  it  often  happens  that 
where  the  face  of  the  rock  opposite  to  some  of  them  is  softer 
than  that  which  is  opposite  the  others,  or  they  are  in  a  better 
condition  for  working,  they  will  drill  double  the  number  of 
holes  in  the  same  time.  The  rock  on  the  south  or  Italian  side, 

‘  so  far  as  the  perforator  is  interested,’  says  M.  Sommeiller,  ‘  is 
‘  very  refractory  {molto  ribelle).’  The  stratification  there  is  ex¬ 
tremely  irregular,  and  the  surface  of  the  front  of  the  advanced 
gallery  at  tlie  point  of  attack  is  all  streaked  with  veins  of  quartz 
in  every  possible  direction,  which  frequently  turn  aside  the 
boring  needles  and  disable  them.  On  the  north  side,  the  rock 
is  even  still  harder,  but  it  is  more  homogeneous  and  is  more 
easily  worked.  The  perforators  act  at  different  angles,  so  as 
to  pierce  the  rock  in  all  directions,  and  when  the  proper 
number  of  holes  have  been  bored,  the  iron’  frame  is  pushed 
back,  and  the  large  centre  holes  are  charged  with  gunpowder, 
and  the  mine  is  fired.  This  makes  a  large  cavity  in  the  rock, 
■idiich  is  called  the  breach,  and  the  smaller  surrounding  holes 
are  then  charged  and  fired  in  a  similar  manner.  At  the  same 
time  a  strong  jet  of  compressed  air  is  thrown  into  the  advanced 
gallery,  which  scatters  the  smoke  and  supplies  air  for  respi¬ 
ration.  Waggons  are  next  pushed  forward  and  filled  with  the 
fragments  of  rock  and  broken  stone,  which  are  conveyed  to 
the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  and  tilted  down  the  side  of  the 
mountain. 

After  each  attack  a  fresh  relay  of  workmen  is  brought  in, 
and  the  same  operation  is  repeated  night  and  day.  We  were 
tokl  on  the  spot  that  the  only  holiday  in  the  year  is  Easter 
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Sunday.  And  so  the  siege  of  the  rock  goes  on  continually,  at 
a  varying  rate  of  progress,  which  on  the  northern  side  at  the 
present  tinie  is  a  daily  advance  of  about  two  metres  or  2*18 
yards.  After  the  gallery  has  been  cleared  of  the  debris,  it  ia 
enlarged  to  the  proper  size  of  the  tunnel  by  workmen  using 
their  ordinary  tools,  and  then  the  sides  and  roof  are  cased  with 
masonry,  and  the  tunnel  is  up  to  that  point  complete. 

One  of  the  objections  urged  against  the  use  of  compressed 
air  as  a  motive  force  was,  that,  as  the  elasticity  of  a  given 
volume  varies  inversely  as  the  space  it  occupies,  if  it  were  con¬ 
veyed  a  long  distance  it  would  lose  so  much  of  its  tension  or 
elasticity  as  to  be  unavailable  for  any  practical  purpose.  But 
here,  as  so  often  has  been  the  case,  theory  was  confuted  by 
fact.  It  win  he  remembered  that  the  same  kind  of  objection 
was  urged  against  the  ])roject  of  submarine  telegraphs,  and  it 
was  said  that  the  electric  current  would  lose  its  force  and  die 
along  the  road.  It  has  been  found  that  the  loss  of  pressure 
at  the  ends  of  the  conduit  pipe  where  the  air  is  applied,  as 
compared  with  the  pressure  in  the  reservoir,  is  only  one-sixtieth 
of  the  whole ;  and  M.  Sommelller  calculates  that  at  the  centre 
of  the  tunnel,  a  distance  of  .3*7966  miles  from  the  reservoir,  he 
will  be  able  easily  to  apply  a  ])ressure  or  force  of  six  atmo¬ 
spheres.  Again,  another  objection.  By  compression  caloric 
is  disengaged,  and  It  was  thought  that  the  air  discharged  in 
the  gallery  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation  would  be  too  hot  to 
breathe.  But  as  the  air  when  it  is  emitted  from  the  pipe 
immediately  expands,  it  absorbs  the  same  quantity  of  caloric 
which  it  had  discharged  at  the  moment  of  emission,  so  that  the 
one  effect  neutralises  the  other ;  and  M.  Sommeiller  refers  with 
pai'donable  pride  to  the  visits  of  ladies,  ‘  delicatissime  signore^ 
and  amongst  others  the  Princess  Mary  of  Savoy,  who  stood  at 
the  extremity  of  the  gallery  while  the  perforators  were  at 
work,  and  did  not  suffer  the  slightest  inconvenience  from  the 
state  of  the  air.  The  whole  of  the  works  are  lighted  with 
gas  conducted  in  iron  pipes  along  the  ground,  and  in  the 
advanced  gallery  thirty  or  forty  lights  are  kept  constantly 
burning,  some  of  gas  and  some  of  oil ;  so  that  which  was  pro¬ 
phesied  as  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  of  the  undertaking, 
an  abundant  sup[)ly  of  fresh  air,  is  shown  to  be  the  easiest  part 
of  it. 

In  the  middle  of  the  tunnel  line  beneath  the  rails,  there  is 
made  contemporaneously  with  the  excavation  a  covered  way 
like  a  drain  or  sewer,  in  which  are  laid  the  pipes  for  gas  and 
water,  and  it  serves  also  as  a  passage  by  which  the  workmen 
employed  at  the  advanced  gallery  could  effect  their  escape  in 
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case  of  a  fall  of  rock  from  the  roof,  or  any  other  accident  which 
might  block  up  the  tunnel  itself.  And  by  it  the  drainage  is 
effected  of  the  water  that  filters  from  the  rock,  which  must  be 
considerable,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  quantity  of  large  stalac¬ 
tites  which  may  be  seen  hanging  from  the  roof. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  to  attend  to  is  the  accurate 
direction  of  the  axis  of  the  gallery,  which  is  indispensable  to 
prevent  the  two  simultaneous  excavations  not  meeting  at  last 
in  the  centre.  This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  an  observa¬ 
tory  at  each  end  perched  aloft  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
valley,  not  unlike  a  summer-house,  to  which  a  steep  zigzag 
path  ascends,  and  from  which  the  spectator  looks  into  the 
cavity  of  the  tunnel,  where  lights  are  always  kept  burning  to 
guide  the  eye  in  the  right  direction.  It  is  easy  by  proper 
instruments  to  determine  whether  or  not  any  deflection  from 
a  straight  line  has  occurred,  and  the  tests  are  applied  about 
once  in  every  three  months;  but  hitherto  no  error  has  been 
detected. 

We  have  frequently  spoken  of  the  two  mouths  of  the  tunnel, 
such  as  they  appear  on  the  mountain  sides  at  Fourneaux  and 
Bardonndche.  But  it  is  not  intended,  as  might  at  first  be 
supposed,  that  the  railway  from  the  two  valleys  shall  enter 
either  of  these  mouths.  Indeed,  a  moment’s  reflection  will 
show  that  this  is  impossible.  For  the  direction  of  the  railway 
as  it  approaches  the  tunnel  will  be  at  right  angles  with  its 
axis,  and  it  would  therefore  require  a  large  space  by  the  side 
and  in  front  of  the  mouth  to  give  room  for  a  curve  sufficiently 
flat  for  safety.  Two  subsidiary  tunnels  will  be  formed  at  each 
extremity,  which  will  enter  the  great  tunnel  on  a  curve  at 
some  littie  distance  from  the  actual  mouth.  The  valley  of  the 
Arc  widens  considerably  above  Modane,  and  the  railway  will 
describe  a  majestic  sweep  as  it  curves  with  an  ascending  gra¬ 
dient  towards  the  mountain  which  is  to  engulf  it.  It  is  obvious 
that  much  expense  of  construction  might  be  saved  if,  instead 
of  making  this  grand  curve  across  the  valley,  the  line  were  to 
shunt ;  by  which  means  the  train  would  be  brought  to  a  stand¬ 
still  at  a  point  beyond  Modane,  and  the  locomotive  with  its 
train  would  take  a  fresh  start  in  a  line  diagonally  crossing  the 
valley.  But  a  shunt  is  always  awkward  and  involves  delay,  and 
we  have  not  heard  that  it  was  ever  seriously  contemplated. 

The  length  of  the  tunnel  already  finished  is  a  little  more 
than  two  miles  and  a  half.  This  leaves  about  five  miles  and 
eight  chains  yet  to  be  excavated,  and  at  the  rate  of  progress 
which  the  work  is  now  making,  it  ought,  unless  some  unex¬ 
pected  accident  occur,  to  be  completed  in  four  years  and  seven 
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months  from  the  present  time.  It  would  be  too  much  to 
predict  with  certainty  that  this  expectation  will  be  realised. 
It  may  be,  indeed,  that  unknown  difHculties  w'ill  mar  the  enter¬ 
prise,  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  these  mil  increase  in  a 
certain  ratio  as  the  work  advances.  But  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that,  as  each  section  of  the  tunnel  embraces  only  half  of 
the  entire  length,  the  question  is  not  whether  the  mechanical 
apparatus  is  fitted  to  deal  with  seven  miles  and  a  half  of  the 
interior  of  the  mountain,  but  with  just  half  of  that  distance. 
Kow,  subtracting  2,000  metres  (which  is  something  less  than 
the  advance  made  at  each  extremity)  from  6,110  metres,  which 
is  half  of  the  entire  length,  there  are  left  only  4,110  metres,  or 
2  miles  983  yards,  to  test  the  powers  of  the  compressed  air  and 
the  perforating  machines.  This  does  not  seem  a  very  formi¬ 
dable  distance  ,  and,  judging  from  the  experience  of  the  past, 
we  think  that  M.  Sommeiller  and  his  colleagues  are  well  justi¬ 
fied  in  looking  forward  hopefully  to  the  result.  At  all  events 
absit  omen ; — we  will  not  dwell  on  the  |)ossibilities  of  failure. 
Let  us  rather  fancy  the  moment  arrived  when  each  section  of 
the  tunnel  has  been  pushed  forward  so  far  that  the  blows  of  the 
perforating  rods  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  last  interval  of 
rock  can  be  heard  together,  as  if  each  were  the  echo  of  the 
other ;  one  of  them  darts  forward  into  the  empty  space  formed 
by  the  excavation  of  the  meeting  gallery — the  holes  are  filled 
with  powder — the  mine  is  fired — and  when  the  explosion  hai 
taken  place,  and  the  smoke  has  cleared  away,  there  is  no  longer 
a  barrier  to  overcome,  but  the  passage  from  France  to  Italy 
is  open  without  obstruction  from  end  to  end !  Then  will  hare 
been  accomplished  an  enterprise  whiclf,  to  use  the  words  of 
M.  Menabrea,  when  addressing  the  Italian  Chamber  on  the  4di 
of  March,  1863,  ‘  will  be  for  the  glory  of  Italy  and  the  greatest 
*  benefit  to  all  her  population.’  And  not  Italy  alone.  The 
whole  of  Europe  has  an  interest  in  the  success  of  the  timnd 
through  which  will  flow  the  stream  of  traffic  from  Germany  and 
France.  A  few  years  ago  the  pass  of  the  Mont  Cenis  glittered 
witli  the  bayonets  and  resounded  with  the  tramp  of  a  French 
army  marching  on  its  way  to  rescue  fair  Italy  from  the  grasp 
of  the  foreigner.  Now  a  more  peaceful  conquest  is  going  on 
over  the  obstacles  which  Nature  has  imposed,  and  the  Alps 
themselves  are  yielding  to  the  potent  spell  which  science  and 
art  together  are  able  to  evoke.  It  would  be  difficult  to  exag¬ 
gerate  the  importance  of  the  result;  and  if  it  is  achieved,  the 
Alpine  tunnel  will  be  one  of  the  blessings  of  humanity,  and 
exist  for  ages  an  imperishable  monument  of  patient  industry 
and  engineering  skill. 
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Abt.  VI.  — Some  Account  of  Gothic  Architecture  in  Spain. 
By  George  Edmund  Street,  F.S.A.  London:  1865. 

This  volume,  which  furnishes  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
history  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  treats  of  the  least 
known  chapter  in  it,  comes  most  opportunely  before  the  public. 
It  will  form  a  useful  addition  to  the  few  books  with  which  a 
traveller  may  profitably  equip  himself  for  the  Peninsula ;  and 
travellers  in  that  direction  grow  yearly  more  numerous  from 
the  increased  and  increasing  facility  of  railway  communications. 
The  railway  which  enters  Spain  at  Irun  ascends  through 
the  mountainous  districts  of  tlie  Basque  Provinces  to  their 
frontier  at  Miranda,  and  thence  the  traveller  has  the  choice 
of  two  routes  to  Madrid — one,  the  most  direct,  by  way  of 
Burgos,  and  the  other  by  way  of  Saragassa ;  and  these  lines 
place  the  capital  in  relation  with  nearly  all  the  great  towns 
of  the  north  of  Spain — with  Barcelona,  Pamplona,  Santander, 
Bilbao,  Valladolid,  Burgos,  and  Vittoria.  Lines  to  Salamanca, 
Leon,  and  Vigo,  through  mountainous  regions  of  rainy  Galicia, 
are  also  in  process  of  construction.  In  Portugal,  the  line  from 
Badajoz  to  Lisbon  is  open,  and  Badajoz  will  before  long  be 
connected  with  Madrid,  the  two  capitals  of  the  Peninsula 
being  thus  brought  within  an  easy  journey  of  each  other. 
In  tlie  south  Granada  and  Malaga  still  stand  isolated  from  the 
general  network  of  railways;  but  before  two  years  Malaga 
will  be  united  to  Cordoba  with  a  branch  to  Granada;  and 
from  Valencia  and  Alicante  the  line  lias  been  open  for  some 
years  to  Madrid.  At  all  the  chief  places  on  the  main  line  of 
railway  hotels  are  now  to  be  found.  None  equalling  indeed, 
except  at  Madrid,  those  of  the  largest  provincial  towns  of 
France,  but  they  nevertheless  offer  entertainment  of  which 
none  but  the  over-fastidious  can  complain.  In  out-of-the-way 
places,  and  in  towns  where  the  increased  abundance  of  tra¬ 
vellers  have  not  yet  stimulated  local  enterprise,  the  posadas, 
paradors,  and  ventas  still  justify  the  old  classification  of  Spanish 
inns  into  three  divisions — the  bad,  worse,  and  worst;  but  even 
here  the  discomfort  has  often  been  much  exaggerated.  Gastro¬ 
nomers  and  lovers  of  fleshly  comfort  will  assuredly  find  little 
to  their  taste  in  any  part  of  the  Peninsula ;  but  lovers  of  art 
and  of  the  picturesque  will  be  content  enough  with  the  com¬ 
paratively  easy  terms  on  which  they  can  now^  enjoy  beauties 
once  so  much  more  inaccessible.  In  all  the  ordinary  routes 
passable  accommodation  is  to  be  found  in  the  fondas,  as  the 
first-class  hotels  are  called :  it  is  only  when  passing  out  of  the 
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beaten  track,  that  travellers  will  be  obliged  to  seek  refuge  In 
the  old-fashioned  posada  and  parador,  where  the  smell  of 
mules,  the  assaults  of  fleas,  and  the  ceaseless  hubbub  of  sounds 
from  man  and  mule  *,  and  the  tough  and  tasteless  beef  of  tht 
puchero  exhaust  the  traveller’s  equanimity.! 

These  new  methods  are  doubtless  not  so  favourable  as  tht 
old  customs  of  the  country  for  making  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  inhabitants.  A  traveller  may  now'  arrive  at  Madrid 
almost  without  having  had  intercourse  w’lth  a  Spaniard.  Many 
of  the  railway  officials  are  French,  the  innkeepers  are  for  the 
most  part  Italian ;  the  companions  of  railway  travel  are  often 
foreigners  themselves,  and  from  the  moving  apartment  of  the 
railway  carriage,  the  traveller  may  see  the  country  and  ]>eople 
pass  rapidly  before  his  eyes  like  a  panorama.  W e  are  not  at 
all  sure  that  the  pleasant  spirit  of  Richard  Ford  can  look  down 
with  any  complacency  upon  modes  of  Spanish  travel  so  entirely 
unlike  his  own  Quixotic  outfit :  and  certainly  none  of  these 
railway  passengers  will  ever  know,  as  he  knew,  every  inch  of 
the  whole  country. 

In  diligence,  on  horseback,  and  on  mulcback,  the  traveller  wu 
brought  perforce  into  companionship  with  the  native;  and 
such  experience,  notwithstanding  the  monotony  and  delay  in¬ 
separable  from  such  modes  of  travelling,  provided  matter  for 
much  amusement  both  immediately  and  in  remembrance.  Ma- 
i/orals,  zapals,  delanteros,  and  arrieros  were  living  beings,  whose 
characteristic  costumes,  quaint  humour,  sayings  and  doings, 
illqstrated  the  character  of  their  countrymen,  and  kept  alive 
in  the  traveller  the  sense  of  individuality — whereas  railway 
officials  are  as  much  like  one  another  as  their  own  locomotives. 
In  the  days  of  diligences,  too,  everybody  along  the  route  took 
a  personal  interest  in  their  lumbering  j)rogress ;  arrieros  and 
caleseros  would  leave  their  teams  for  a  moment  at  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  the  mayoral  to  give  ‘  four  cuts,’  cuatro  palos,  to  i 
lagging  mule  of  the  team  of  ten  or  twelve  attached  to  the 
ponderous  vehicle.  AVhereas  the  mechanism  of  the  railway 
seems  to  take  possession  of  conductors,  passengers,  and  spM- 
tators,  rendering  impossible  all  exercise  of  volition  or  caprice, 
and  reducing  all  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  with  the  in¬ 
flexible  uniformity  and  countenance  of  fate. 

*  Tlic  ruido  de  la  casa,  for  which  the  traveller  is  charged  in  bis 
bill. 

!  Yet  sometimes  at  such  places  even  as  Avila,  on  the  main  route, 
but  not  often  a  place  of  sojourn  for  tourists,  the  traveller  will  be 
driven  to  make  use  of  the  old  class  of  hotel.  At  Avila,  however,  we 
believe,  a  fonda  is  in  process  of  erection  by  an  Englishman. 
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It  is  difficult  to  say  ■which  is  the  best  season  of  the  year  for 
visiting  Spain :  to  know  the  country  well  we  should  doubtless 
see  it  in  every  season,  and  every  season  has  some  advantage. 
The  winter  offers  immunity  from  dust  and  intense  heat,  and,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  central  table-lands  and  in  their  exceptional  seasons, 
is  never  too  cold  for  enjoyment ;  but  at  that  time  of  the  year 
the  trees  are  without  foliage,  and  the  fields  and  mountains  are 
destitute  of  the  exuberance  characteristic  of  Southern  vegeta¬ 
tion  :  nature  hybernates  and  man  is  toqiid ;  for  here,  even  more 
than  in  more  rigorous  climes,  do  the  natives  abstain  from 
public  entertainments  fiinciones  of  all  kinds  in  the  winter. 
The  spring  is  the  only  season  in  which  the  vast  dreary  plateaux 
of  Castile  can  be  seen  to  advantage,  covered  as  they  then  are 
with  boundless  o(;eans  of  green  corn ;  but  then  one  misses  the 
rich  tints  of  antumn,  the  joys  and  festivals  of  harvest  and  of 
vintage ;  the  luxuriance  of  vine,  fig-tree,  and  ])omegranate  in 
the  vineyard  and  the  field ;  the  ruddy  i)iles  of  melons,  gourds, 
calahazas  and  pimientas,  with  the  profusion  of  flower,  fruit,  and 
vegetable  in  the  market-places,  where  Plenty  bestows  her  gifts 
with  a  prodigality  delightful  to  witness  for  one  accustomed  to 
dwell  under  colder  skies. 

‘  On  the  whole,  from  my  own  experience,  I  should  be  inclined  to 
recommend  the  autumn  as  the  most  favourable  season  for  a  Spanish 
journey,  the  weather  being  then  generally  more  settled  than  in  the 
spring.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that  any  one  who 
wishes  to  judge  fairly  of  the  scenery  of  Old  and  New  Castile,  of 
great  part  of  Aragon,  and  of  Leon,  ought  on  no  account  to  visit 
tliese  provinces  save  in  the  spring.  Then  I  know  no  sight  more 
glorious  in  its  way  than  the  sea  of  corn  which  is  seen  covering  with 
its  luxuriance  and  lovely  colour  the  endless  sweeps  of  the  great 
landscape  on  all  sides ;  whereas  in  the  autumn  the  same  landscape 
looks  parched  and  barren,  burnt  up  as  it  is  by  the  furious  sun  until 
it  assumes  everywhere  a  dusty  hue,  painful  to  the  eye,  and  most 
monotonous  and  depressing  to  the  mind;  whilst  the  roads  suffer 
sometimes  from  an  accumulation  of  dust  such  as  can  scarcely  be 
imagined  by  those  who  have  never  travelled  along  them.  Even  at 
this  season,  however,  there  are  some  recompenses ;  and  one  of  them 
is  the  power  of  realising  somewhat  of  the  beauty  of  an  Eastern 
atmosphere,  and  the  singular  contrasts  of  colours  which  Eastern 
landscapes  and  skies  generally  present;  for  nowhere  else  have  I 
ever  seen  sunsets  more  beautiful  or  more  extraordinary  than  in  the 
dreariest  part  of  dreary  Castile.’  (P.  2.) 

This  book  is  the  result  of  observations  taken  during  three 
seimrate  journeys  to  the  Peninsula.  We  regret  that  Mr. 
Street  has  confinetl  his  attention  to  the  northern  parts  of 
Spain,  and  that  his  ])eculiarly  purist  taste  —  his  exclusive 
admiration  of  the  purest  forms  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  his 
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beaten  track,  that  travellers  will  be  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in 
the  old-fashioned  posada  and  parador,  where  the  smell  (rf 
mules,  the  assaults  of  fleas,  and  the  ceaseless  hubbub  of  soundi 
from  man  and  mule*,  and  the  tough  and  tasteless  beef  of  the 
puchero  exhaust  the  traveller’s  equanimity.! 

These  new  methods  are  doubtless  not  so  favourable  as  the 
old  customs  of  the  country  for  making  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  inhabitants.  A  traveller  may  now  arrive  at  Madrid 
almost  without  having  hatl  intercourse  with  a  Spaniard.  Many 
of  the  railway  officials  are  French,  the  innkeepers  are  for  the 
most  part  Italian ;  the  companions  of  railway  travel  are  often 
foreigners  themselves,  and  from  the  moving  apartment  of  the 
railway  carriage,  the  traveller  may  see  the  country  and  j)eople 
pass  rapidly  before  his  eyes  like  a  panorama.  We  are  not  »t 
all  sure  that  the  pleasant  spirit  of  Richard  Ford  can  look  down 
with  any  complacency  upon  modes  of  Spanish  travel  so  entirely 
unlike  his  own  Quixotic  outfit :  and  certainly  none  of  these 
railway  passengers  will  ever  know,  as  he  knew,  every  inch  (rf 
the  whole  country. 

In  diligence,  on  horseback,  and  on  muleback,  the  traveller  was 
brought  perforce  into  companionship  with  the  native;  and 
such  experience,  notwithstanding  the  monotony  and  delay  in¬ 
separable  from  such  modes  of  travelling,  provided  matter  for 
much  amusement  both  immediately  and  in  remembrance.  Ala- 
yorals,  zagals,  delanteros,  and  arr/m«  were  living  beings,  whose 
characteristic  costumes,  quaint  humour,  sayings  and  doings, 
illustrated  the  character  of  their  countrymen,  and  kept  alive 
in  the  traveller  the  sense  of  individuality — whereas  railway 
officials  arc  as  much  like  one  another  as  their  own  locomotives. 
In  the  days  of  diligences,  too,  everybody  along  the  route  took 
a  personal  interest  in  their  lumbering  progress ;  arrieros  and 
caleseros  would  leave  their  teams  for  a  moment  at  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  the  mayoral  to  give  ‘  four  cuts,’  cuatro  pahs,  to  a 
lagging  mule  of  the  team  of  ten  or  twelve  attached  to  the 
ponderous  vehicle.  Whereas  the  mechanism  of  the  railway 
seems  to  take  possession  of  conductors,  passengers,  and  spec¬ 
tators,  rendering  impossible  all  exercise  of  volition  or  caprice, 
and  reducing  all  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  with  the  in¬ 
flexible  uniformity  and  countenance  of  fate. 

*  The  ruido  de  la  casa,  for  which  the  traveller  is  charged  in  bis 
bill. 

t  Yet  sometimes  at  such  places  even  as  Avila,  on  the  main  route, 
but  not  often  a  place  of  sojourn  for  tourists,  the  traveller  will  be 
driven  to  make  use  of  the  old  class  of  hotel.  At  Avila,  however,  we 
believe,  a  fonda  is  in  process  of  erection  by  an  Englishman. 
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It  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  best  season  of  the  year  for 
visiting  Spain :  to  know  the  country  well  we  should  doubtless 
see  it  in  every  season,  and  every  season  has  some  advantage. 
The  winter  offers  immunity  from  dust  and  intense  heat,  and,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  central  table-lands  and  in  their  exceptional  seasons, 
is  never  too  cold  for  enjoyment ;  but  at  that  time  of  the  year 
the  trees  are  without  foliage,  and  the  fields  and  mountains  are 
destitute  of  the  exul  crance  characteristic  of  Southern  vegeta¬ 
tion  :  nature  hybernates  and  man  is  toii)id ;  for  here,  even  more 
than  in  more  rigorous  climes,  do  the  natives  abstain  from 
public  entertainments  and  funciones  of  all  kinds  in  the  winter. 
The  spring  is  the  only  season  in  Avhich  the  vast  dreary  plateaux 
of  Castile  can  be  seen  to  advantage,  covered  as  they  then  are 
with  boundless  oceans  of  green  corn ;  but  then  one  misses  the 
rich  tints  of  autumn,  the  joys  and  festivals  of  liarvest  and  of 
vintage ;  the  luxuriance  of  vine,  fig-tree,  and  pomegranate  in 
the  vineyard  and  the  field ;  the  ruddy  j)iles  of  melons,  gourds, 
calaluzas  and  pimientas,  with  the  profusion  of  flower,  fruit,  and 
vegetable  in  the  market-places,  where  Plenty  bestows  her  gifts 
with  a  prodigality  delightful  to  witness  for  one  accustomed  to 
dwell  under  colder  skies. 

‘On  the  whole,  from  my  owm  experience,  I  should  be  Inclined  to 
recommend  the  autumn  as  the  most  favourable  season  for  a  Spanish 
journey,  the  weather  being  then  generally  more  settled  than  in  the 
spring.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that  any  one  who 
wishes  to  judge  fairly  of  the  scenery  of  Old  and  New  Castile,  of 
•treat  part  of  Aragon,  and  of  Leon,  ought  on  no  account  to  visit 
these  provinces  save  in  the  spring.  Then  1  know  no  sight  more 
glorious  in  its  way  than  the  sea  of  corn  which  is  seen  covering  with 
its  luxuriance  and  lovely  colour  the  endless  sweeps  of  the  great 
landscape  on  all  sides ;  whereas  in  the  autumn  the  same  landscape 
looks  parched  and  barren,  burnt  up  as  it  is  by  the  furious  sun  until 
it  assumes  everywhere  a  dusty  hue,  painful  to  the  eye,  and  most 
monotonous  and  depressing  to  the  mind ;  whilst  the  roads  suffer 
sometimes  from  an  accumulation  of  dust  such  as  can  scarcely  be 
imagined  by  those  who  have  never  travelled  along  them.  Even  at 
this  season,  however,  there  are  some  recompenses ;  and  one  of  them 
is  the  power  of  realising  somewhat  of  the  beauty  of  an  Eastern 
atmosphere,  and  the  singular  contrasts  of  colours  which  Eastern 
landscapes  and  skies  generally  present;  for  nowhere  else  have  I 
ever  seen  sunsets  more  beautiful  or  more  extraordinary  than  in  the 
dreariest  part  of  dreary  Castile.’  (P.  2.) 

This  book  is  the  result  of  observations  taken  during  three 
sejarate  journeys  to  the  Peninsula.  We  regret  that  Mr. 
Street  has  confinetl  his  attention  to  the  northern  parts  of 
Spain,  and  that  his  jieculiarly  purist  taste  —  his  exclusive 
admiration  of  the  purest  forms  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  his 
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abhorrence  of  everything  approaching  to  the  Renaissance  or, 
as  he  styles  it,  the  Pagan  character — ])revented  his  proceeding 
to  Andalusia  and  giving  us  any  account  of  the  Mosque  of 
Cordoba  and  the  magnificent  Cathedral  of  Seville ;  but  we 
trust  he  may  yet  be  induced  to  extend  his  architectux*al  survey 
over  the  whole  country.  We  shall  proceed  at  once  to  follow 
him  through  the  cities  and  edifices  to  which  he  chiefly  directed 
his  attention. 

Most  of  the  Spanish  cathedrals  have  j)lain  and  often  un¬ 
finished  exteriors — Burgos  being  one  of  the  cluef  exceptions  to 
the  rule :  their  beauty  is  thus  mainly  confined  to  their  inte¬ 
riors  ;  and  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  these 
interiors,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  their  ])eculiar 
inside  arrangements.  One  of  them  is  the  placing  of  tlie  choir 
in  the  nave,  an  arrangement  which,  however,  often  interferes 
with  the  effect  of  the  interior. 

‘  I  have  already  said  that  the  choir  proper  (coro)  is  transferred 
to  the  nave,  of  which  it  occupies  commonly  the  eastern  half ;  the 
portion  of  the  nave  outside,  or  to  the  west  of  the  coro,  being  called 
the  “trcwcoro,”  and  that  to  the  east  of  it  the  “«<</•«  los  dos  coros;” 
and  in  most  great  churches  the  *‘crucero”  or  crossing,  and  the 
transept  really  do  the  work  of  the  nave,  in  the  way  of  accommodating 
the  people.  The  floor  of  the  nave  proper  is,  indeed,  too  often  a  use¬ 
less  appendage  to  the  building,  desolate,  dreary,  unused,  and  cold; 
whereas  in  the  transepts,  the  services  at  the  altar  and  in  the  choir 
are  both  seen  and  heard,  and  this  accordingly  is  the  people’s  place. 
A  passage  is  sometimes,  or  perhaps  I  ought  to  say  is  usually,  made 
with  low  iron  or  brass  screens  or  rails  leading  from  the  eastern  gate 
of  the  coro  to  the  screen  in  front  of  the  altar.  This  is  especially 
necessary  here,  as  the  choir  proper  is  deep,  and  the  people  are  thus 
kept  from  pressing  on  the  clergy  as  they  pass  to  and  fro  in  the  long 
passage  from  the  altar  to  the  coro.  Gates  in  these  screens  admit  of 
the  passage  of  the  people  from  one  transept  to  the  other  whenever 
the  services  in  the  coro  are  not  going  on.  The  coro  is  usually 
fitted  with  two  rows  of  stalls  on  its  north,  south,  and  west  sides,  the 
front  row  having  no  desks  before  them.  The  only  entrance  is 
usually  through  the  screen  on  the  eastern  side,  and  there  are  gener¬ 
ally  two  organs  placed  on  either  side  of  the  western  bay  of  the  coro, 
above  the  stalls.  In  the  centre  of  the  coro  there  is  always  one,  and 
sometimes  two  or  three  lecterns,  for  the  great  illuminated  office- 
books,  which  most  of  the  Spanish  churches  seem  still  to  preserve 
and  use.  High  metal  screens  are  placed  across  the  nave  to  the  cast 
of  the  coro,  and  across  the  entrance  to  the  choir,  or  ^‘capilla  mayor” 
as  its  eastern  part  is  called.  These  screens  are  called  rejas.  Above 
the  crossing  of  the  choir  and  transepts  there  is  usually  an  open 
raised  lantern,  called  by  the  Spaniards  the  cimborio ;  and  behind 
the  altar,  at  the  end  of  the  capilla  mayor,  is  usually  a  great  sculp¬ 
tured  and  painted  retablo  or  reredos.’  (P.  16.)  ' 
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At  the  church  of  the  Convent  of  San  Tomas  at  Avila,  in 
the  Chapel  of  the  Escurial,  and  in  some  other  places,  the 
eoro  is  placed  in  a  western  gallery,  which,  as  at  San  Esteban 
at  Burgos,  is  often  a  striking  feature  in  the  church ;  and  at 
San  Tomas  a  peculiar  effect  is  produced  by  the  euro  being 
placed  in  the  western  gallery,  while  the  altar  is  equally  ele¬ 
vated  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  church,  so  that  the  congre¬ 
gation  who  stand  on  the  imvement  have  both  the  coro  and 
capilla  mayor  at  equal  altitudes  above  them.  There  are  other 
peculiar  ai'angements  which  strongly  attract  a  visitor’s  atten¬ 
tion.  The  extreme  richness  of  the  church  furniture  is  unsur¬ 
passed  in  Europe ;  the  baldachins  are  often  magnificent ;  the 
lofty  retablos  or  reredos  (especially  those  by  Berruguete)  are 
carved,  sculptured,  and  gilded  to  a  degree  of  gorgeousness  not 
to  be  found  elsewhere  ;  the  elaborately  chiselled  monuments  of 
marble  and  alabaster  are  unrivalled,  and  look  as  though  covered 
with  the  richest  lace  ;  those  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  of  their 
(laughter  Juana,  and  the  Archduke  Philip,  at  Granada;  of 
Alfonso  at  Burgos,  and  above  all  of  their  son  Prince  Juan  at 
Avila,  are  the  chief  examples  of  these  beautiful  memorials. 
The  choir-stalls  are  for  the  most  jjart  marvellously  rich,  fine, 
and  elaborate.  The  choir  lecterns  of  brass  and  wo^  are  often 
grand  in  design  and  fine  in  execution.  In  no  other  country 
can  one  see  so  many  magnificent  Rejas  or  metal  screens.  The 
organ  fronts,  usually  on  both  sides  the  choirs,  are  in  harmony 
with  the  grand  style  of  the  rest  of  the  furniture,  presenting 
usually  a  striking  feature  in  their  rows  of  pipes  projecting 
vertically  out  or  slightly  tilted  upwards,  presenting  files  of 
huge  trumpet-sha])e(l  tlu-oats,  loolung  like  a  vast  artillery  of 
sound.  No  tem|K)rary  structure  in  the  shape  of  pews  or  seats, 
not  even  chairs,  are  permitted :  the  men  either  stand  or  kneel, 
the  women,  when  not  kneeling,  in  Oriental  fashion  squat 
on  the  jmvement,  with  skirts  decorously  spread  around  them. 
The  rich  church  plate,  the  silver  and  gilded  ornaments  of 
the  richly  carved  altars  of  jasper  and  precious  marbles,  the 
crowded  constellations  of  lights  on  the  altar,  the  towering  wax 
flambeaux  in  the  magnificent  candelabra  in  front  of  them, 
the  glaring  brilliance  of  j)ainted  glass  and  canvas,  the  mys¬ 
terious  and  glorious  effect  of  the  rays  of  light  piercing  the 
darkened  interiors,  the  purple,  crimson,  scarlet  an(i  gold  robes 
of  crowds  of  ecclesiastics,  the  grand  roll  of  organ  music,  the 
beautiful  silver  sounds  of  wheels  of  bells  used  at  the  elevation 
of  the  host — all  combine  to  produce  a  gorgeousness  of  effect 
unparalleled  in  any  other  country. 

With  respect  to  the  artists  employed  in  the  pr(xluction  of 
Spanish  church  furniture,  Mr.  Street  thus  speaks : — 
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‘  In  every  one  of  these  works  Spanish  workmen  excelled,  because 
they  devoted  themselves  to  them.  We  have  lists  of  men  who  made 
screens,  of  others  who  carved  the  choir-stalls,  of  others  who  made 
retablos,  and  of  others,  again,  who  painted  and  gilded  them.  Each 
class  of  men  is  named  after  the  furniture  to  the  execution  of  which 
they  devoted  themselves,  and  occasionally  individuals  rose  to  rare 
eminence  from  this  kind  of  work.  The  time  was  late,  indeed,  when 
it  happened,  but  see  how  Borgona  and  Berruguete  strove  for  mastery 
over  their  work  on  the  upper  stalls  at  Toledo,  or  how  the  poor 
Matias  Bonife,  at  Barcelona,  was  bound  to  carve  no  beasts  or  subjects 
on  his  stalls,  to  which  we  may  suppose  he  was  addicted  ;  and  how 
his  successor  died  of  distress  because  the  Chapter  did  not  like  the 
pinnacles  he  added  to  the  canopies  ;  and  consider  how  people  in¬ 
terested  themselves  in  the  matter,  how  they  were  excited  in  the 
contest  between  Borgona  and  Berruguete,  and  no  doubt  in  the 
others  also,  and  we  see  at  once  how  different  was  the  position  which 
these  men  occupied  from  that  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  their  con¬ 
temporaries  in  England  held.’ 

The  eminently  purist  taste  of  Mr.  Street  in  Gothic  archi¬ 
tecture  is  nowhere  more  apparent  than  in  his  description  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Burgos.  The  features  which  principally  engage 
his  attention  are  just  those  of  which  the  ordinary  tourist  omits 
to  take  notice ;  dazzled  and  bewildered  by  the  florid  ornamen¬ 
tation  of  the  cimborio,  the  elaborate  carving,  groining,  and 
highly-wrought  pendentives  of  the  Capilla  del  Condestahle, 
and  the  gorgeous  staircase  of  the  northern  transept,  made  still 
more  gorgeous  in  the  well-known  picture  of  Roberts,  where 
the  dragons  with  their  flaming  wings  Avhich  crown  the  balus¬ 
trades  are  made  at  least  three  times  as  large  as  they  are  in 
reality.  But  ^Ir.  Street’s  olyect  was  everywhere  to  discover 
the  church  of  the  thirteenth  century  beneath  the  magnificent 
incrustation  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth. 

‘There  are  some  views  of  Burgos  Cathedral  which  are  constantly 
met  with,  and  upon  which  I  confess  all  my  ideas  of  its  style  and 
merits  had  been  founded,  to  their  no  little  detriment.  The  western 
steeples,  the  central  lantern,  and  the  lantern-like  roof  and  pinnacles 
of  the  chapel  of  the  Constable  at  the  cast  end,  are  all  very  late  in 
date — the  first  of  the  latest  fifteenth  century,  and  the  others  of  early 
llenaissance  work  ;  and  their  mass  is  so  important,  their  character 
so  picturesque,  and  their  detail  so  exuberantly  ornate,  that  iliey 
have  often  been  drawn  and  described  to  tlie  entire  exclusion  of  ail 
notice  of  the  noble  eai  lychurch,outof  which  they  rise.  .  .  .  Tlie  fabric 
consists  of  a  thirtccnth-century  church,  added  to  somewhat  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  altered  again  in  the  fifteenth,  and  even  more  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  substratum,  so  to  speak,  is  through¬ 
out  of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  the  two  western  steeples,  with 
their  crocheted  and  perforated  spires,  the  gorgeous  and  fantastic 
lantern  over  the  crossing,  and  the  lofty  and  sumptuous  monumcutal 
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chapel  at  the  east  end,  are  all  later  additions,  and  so  important  in 
their  effect,  as  at  first  sight  to  give  an  entirely  wrong  impression 
both  of  ilie  age  and  character  of  the  whole  church.’  (P.  12.) 

The  Cathedral  of  Burgos  is  one  of  the  best  known  to 
English  travellers,  standing  as  it  does  on  the  high  road  to 
Madrid,  and  never  fails  to  make  an  impression  which  is  not 
effaced  by  the  grander  proportions  of  the  cathedrals  of  the 
South ;  for  it  is  here  we  find  that  elaborate  and  massive  richness 
so  characteristic  of  the  later  Gothic  in  Spain,  and  so  truly 
expressive  of  the  national  taste.  The  founder  of  the  church 
was  a  bishop  whom  tradition  represents  to  have  been  an  Eng¬ 
lishman,  first  Archdeacon  of  Toledo,  then  Bishop  of  Burgos 
in  1213,  who  came  over  in  the  train  of  the  English  Princess 
Alienor,  Queen  of  Alfonso  VIII,  In  1221  he  laid  the  first 
stone  of  the  Cathedral,  Two  years  before  this,  he  went  on 
an  embassy  through  France  to  Germany  to  bring  Beatrice, 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Suabia,  to  marry  King  Ferdinand, 
and  thus  he  had  at  least  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  noblest 
works  of  F ranee  and  Germany  then  in  progress  and  completed. 
The  early  church  founded  by  this  Bishop  seems  to  have  con¬ 
sisted  of — 

‘  a  nave  and  aisles  of  six  bay.s,  deep  transepts,  and  a  choir  and  aisles, 
with  apses  and  chapels  round  it.  The  transepts  probably  had  chapels 
on  the  east,  of  which  one  still  remains  in  the  north  transept;  but  this 
is  the  only  original  chapel,  none  of  those  round  the  chevet  having 
been  spared.  Externally,  the  two  transept  fronts  are  the  only  con¬ 
spicuous  portions  of  the  old  church,  but,  on  mounting  to  the  roof, 
the  Hying  buttresses,  clerestory  windows,  and  some  other  parts,  are 
found  still  little  damaged  or  altered.  Never  was  a  church  more 
altered  for  the  worse  after  its  first  erection  than  was  this.  It  is 
now  a  vast  congeries  of  chapels  and  excrescences  of  every  shape  and 
every  style,  which  have  grown  round  it  at  various  dates,  and,  to  a 
great  extent,  concealed  the  whole  of  the  original  plan  and  structure ; 
and  of  these,  the  only  valuable  Medimval  portions  are  the  cloisters 
and  sacristies,  which  are,  indeed,  but  little  later  in  date  than  the 
church,  and  two  of  the  chapels  on  the  north  side  of  the  chevet,  one 
of  which  is  original,  and  the  other  at  any  rate  not  much  altered. 
The  rest  of  the  additions  are  all  cither  of  the  latest  Gothic,  or  of 
Renaissance.’ 

The  planning  of  the  chevet  of  this  early  church  is  very 
similar  to  the  arningement  of  the  Cathedral  of  Leon,  and 
shows  both  to  be  of  French  origin;  a  deduction  the  proof  of 
which  is  further  established  by  examination  of  the  only  re¬ 
maining  side  chapel  of  the  original  plan  on  the  north  side  of 
the  chevet,  where  the  groining  evidently  denotes  that  the  ar¬ 
chitect  was  familiar  with  the  churches  of  Anjou  and  Poitou. 
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Indeed,  what  is  more  probable  than  that  the  queen  Alienor, 
the  daughter  of  our  Henry  II.,  should  introduce  architects 
from  her  father’s  Angevine  dominions  ?  Of  this  cathedral 
considerable  portions  still  remain  at  the  east  end  and  in  the 
body  of  the  church,  but  the  immense  alterations  made  in  the 
fifteenth  century  by  the  (ieiinan  architects,  J  uau  and  liis  son 
Simon  de  Colonia*,  have  obscured  the  remainder.  To  them 
are  to  be  ascribed  the  western  spires,  the  upper  portion  of  the 
towers,  several  of  the  cha|)els  in  the  arches  of  the  nave,  the 
alterations  of  the  choir  and  nave,  and  the  gorgeous  octagonal 
Capilla  iiel  Condestable  at  the  extreme  east  end,  with  the 
lantem-like  roof  and  rich  pinnacles,  which,  with  the  pinnacles, 
agujas,  of  the  central  lantern  and  those  of  the  transepts  and 
cloisters  and  the  western  spires,  form  a  varied  richness  of  outline 
unsurpassed  by  any  French  or  English  cathedral  The  latest 
addition  to  the  Cathedral  is  the  central  lantern  or  cimborio. 
The  original  cimborio,  which  was  probably  of  similar  construc¬ 
tion  to  the  lantern  still  remaining  in  the  nearly  coeval  Church 
of  Las  Huelgas  in  the  vicinity  of  Burgos,  fell  to  the  ground 
in  1539,  and  the  new  cimborio  Avas  erected  by  the  Burgalese 
artists,  Juan  de  Vallejo  and  Juan  de  Castaneda,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Felipe  de  Borgoha,  a  Frenchman  whom 
Charles  V.  had  induced  to  come  to  Spain,  and  had  already 
been  employed  in  the  sculpture  of  the  stalls  of  the  Coro  at 
Toledo.  This  AA-as  finished  in  1567.  The  last  and  Avorst 
alteration  was  made  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  Avhen  the 
deeply  embayed  and  sculptured  ]X)i*tals  of  the  Avestern  front 
were  replaced  by  modern  entrances  of  a  nondescript  character, 
whose  bald  and  mean  deformity  is  entirely  out  of  harmony 
with  the  sujAerior  j)ortion  of  the  structure,  AA-hich  thus  has  a 
base  seemingly  inadequate  for  its  support.  In  a  cathedral  tliu6 
subjected  to  alteration  at  so  many  difl'erent  perunls,  there  is,  of 
course,  an  assemblage  of  Aery  Aarious  styles,  the  combined 
effect  of  which  calls  from  Mr.  Street  the  folloAving  qualified 
approbation  notwithstanding  his  predilections  for  Avork  of  the 
earlier  periixl : —  • 

‘  Tlie  later  architects  all  seem  to  have  Avrought  in  a  fairly  original 
mode ;  and  even  Avhere  architects  were  brought  from  Germany, 
there  was  some  influence  evidently  used  to  prevent  their  work  being 
a  mere  repetition  of  what  was  being  done  in  their  own  land  ;  and 


*  It  would  seem  from  the  name  borne  by  these  men  that  they 
came  from  Cologne,  and  they  had  probably  learned  what  they  knew 
of  their  art,  in  that  cathedral,  which  indeed  they  imitated  in  some 
degree  at  Burgos. 
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80  aided  by  the  admirable  skill  of  the  Spanish  artists  who  worked 
under  them,  the  result  is  much  more  happy  than  might  have  been 
expected.  Much,  no  doubt,  of  the  picturesque  effect  of  such  a 
church  is  owing  to  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  added  to  from 
time  to  time :  to  the  large  number,  therefore,  of  personal  interests 
embodied  in  it,  the  variety  of  styles  and  parts  each  of  them  full  of 
individuality,  and  finally  to  the  noble  memorials  of  the  dead  which 
abound  in  it.  In  France — thanks  to  revolutions  and  whitewash 
without  stint — the  noblest  churches  have  a  certain  air  of  baldness 
which  tires  the  eye  of  an  Englishman  used  to  our  storied  cathedrals: 
but  in  Spain  this  is  never  the  case,  and  we  may  go  to  Burgos,  as  we 
may  anywhere  else  in  the  land,  certain  that  we  shall  find  in  each 
catlicdral  much  that  will  illustrate  every  page  of  the  history  of  the 
country,  if  well  studied  and  rightly  read.' 

Amid  these  stupendous  masses  of  human  labour,  decorated 
at  the  expense  of  the  most  infinite  chiselling  there  was  per¬ 
haps  ever  bestowed  on  any  edifice,  Mr.  Street  dwells  most 
willingly  on  the  remains  of  the  thirteenth  century  work — the 
arcades,  the  peculiar  triforia,  and  the  clerestory  of  the  nave, 
the  transepts  similar  in  design  to  the  nave,  the  cloisters  erected 
in  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  at  the  side  of  which 
is  the  world-famous  coflfer  of  the  Cid,  in  which  he  pledged  his 
honour  to  the  Jews,  the  portion  of  the  original  west  front 
remaining  between  the  work  of  Juan  de  Colonia  and  the  detes¬ 
table  portals  of  the  last  century,  containing  the  beautifully 
traceried  rose  window  which  lights  the  nave,  above  which  are 
the  lofty  traceried  openings  each  of  four  lights,  with  effigies  of 
saints  standing,  one  under  each  light,  fonning  a  screen  con¬ 
necting  the  steeples  and  entirely  concealing  the  roof.  For 
the  German  open-work  spires  Mr.  Street  has  not  a  good 
word  to  say ;  he  finds  the  details  of  these  spires  coarse,  the 
crockets  enormous,  projecting  two  feet  from  the  side,  and  cu¬ 
riously  scooped  out  at  the  top  to  diminish  their  weight,  witli 
holes  drilled  through  them  to  prevent  the  lodgment  of  water. 
These  spires  were  the  work  of  the  two  German  masons  men¬ 
tioned  above ;  such  open-work  spires  were  to  have  crowned 
the  facade  of  Cologne,  and  such  a  spire,  385  feet  in  height,  is 
complete  at  Friburg,  but  the  Cathetlral  of  Berne  alone  can 
exhibit  two  complete  ones  of  the  same  design.  Those  at 
Burgos,  though  100  feet  less  in  height  than  the  spire  at 
Friburg,  have  nevertheless,  in  our  judgment,  a  fine  effect, 
though  open  to  the  criticism  of  Mr.  Street  on  the  clumsiness 
of  the  galleries  and  of  the  finials  which  compose  their  summits. 
Mr.  Street’s  regret  is  so  great  for  the  loss  of  the  thirteenth 
century  cimborio,  that  it  will  not  allow  him  to  say  a  word  of 
praise  for  the  interior  of  Felipe  de  Borgoha’s  production. 
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whose  wonderfully  rich  ornamentation  is  the  first  thing  Avhich 
arrests  the  visitor’s  attention  after  advancing  from  the  finely 
sculptured  Puerta  del  Sarmental  up  the  southern  transept. 
For  the  doming  of  this  cimhorio,  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II., 
both  good  judges  of  the  fine  arts,  expressed  their  admiration ; 
the  first  said  that  it  was  too  good  to  look  at  any  day,  and 
that  like  a  jewel  it  ought  to  be  kept  in  a  case  ;  and  the  second 
‘  that  it  seemed  the  work  rather  of  angels  than  men.’  The 
carving  which  covers  this  dome  is  elaborate  and  fine  as  that  of 
an  India  ivory  fan,  and  the  whole  cu|)ola  looks  like  one  elabo¬ 
rate  vault  of  ivory  or  white  coral ;  under  the  hands  of  the 
builder  the  white  stone  of  which  it  is  made  Avas  as  j)liable  as 
Avax,  and  came  forth  as  glittering  as  porcelain.  The  capilla  del 
Condestablc  is  also  unrivalled  in  the  rich  and  picturesque  orna¬ 
mentation  of  its  interior,  the  engrailed  arches,  the  fiamboyant 
traceries,  the  coats  of  anus,  the  ogee  canopies,  the  star-like 
groining  of  the  roof,  all  interAvoven  Avith  the  richest  lace-like 
filagree  stone-Avork,  present  an  effect  of  elaborate  richness  not 
to  be  found  out  of  Spain,  except  perhaps  in  the  Chapel  of 
Emanuel  the  Fortunate  at  Batalha,  near  Lisbon.  The  Con¬ 
vent  of  Las  Iluelgas  outside  the  Avails  is  a  better  preserved 
specimen  of  the  early  pointed  style  than  the  Cathedral,  and 
receives,  consequently,  due  attention  from  Mr.  Street,  Avho 
does  not  fail  to  do  justice  to  the  magnificent  tomb  of  Juan  II. 
and  Isabella  at  the  Cartuja  de  Miraflores,  about  a  mile  beyond 
the  walls  of  the  toAvn. 

‘  The  monument  of  Jusn  and  Isabel  is  as  magnificent  a  work  of 
its  kind  as  I  have  ever  seen — richly  w  rought  all  over.  The  heraldic 
achievements  are  very  gorgeous,  and  the  dresses  are  everywhere 
covered  with  very  delicate  patterns  in  low  relief.  The  whole  detail 
is  of  the  nature  of  the  very  best  German  third-pointed  work  rather 
than  of  flamboyant,  and  I  think,  for  beauty  of  execution,  vigour 
and  animation  of  design,  finer  than  any  other  work  of  the  age.  The 
plan  of  the  high  tomb  on  Avhich  the  effigies  lie  is  a  square  with 
another  laid  diagonally  on  it.  At  the  four  cardinal  angles  arc  sitting 
figures  of  the  four  evangelists,  rather  loosely  placed  on  the  slab, 
with  which  they  seem  to  have  no  connexion  ;  the  king  holds  a 
sceptre,  the  queen  a  book,  and  both  lie  under  canopies  Avith  a  very 
elaborate  perforated  stone  division  between  the  figures  ;  round  the 
sides  of  the  tomb  are  effigies  of  kings  and  saints,  figures  of  the 
Virtues,  sculptured  subjects,  naked  figures,  and  foliage  of  marvellous 
delicacy.  A  railing  encloses  the  tomb.  The  whole  is  the  Avork  of 
Maestro  Gil  de  Siloe ;  and  from  the  Archives  of  the  Church  it  ap¬ 
pears  that,  in  a.d.  1486,  he  was  paid  1340  mnravedis  for  the  design 
of  the  work,  that  he  commenced  its  execution  in  a.d.  1489,  and 
completed  it  in  a.d.  1493.  The  monument  cost  442,667  maravedis, 
exclusive  of  the  alabaster,  Avhich  cost  158,252  maravedis.’  (P.  42.) 
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Valladolid,  the  ancient  ca]>ital  of  Castile,  once  the  scene  of  1 

royal  jousts,  tournaments,  bull  fights,  and  autos  da  fi,  the  city 
where  Gil  lilas  prescribed  Avater-drinking  and  blood-letting 
under  the  direction  of  Doctor  Sangrado,  offers  little  to  detain 
Mr.  Street  beyond  the  Church  of  Sta.  !Maria  Antigua,  and  an 
opportunity  of  expressing  his  contempt  for  Berruguete  and 
Herrera.  Salamanca,  the  Oxford  of  Spain  —  the  city  of 
ancient  colleges,  convents,  churches,  and  nunneries,  though 
the  birthplace  of  Churriguera,  whose  name  has  become 
synonymous  with  bad  taste  in  Spain  — is  more  fortunate.  It 
has  two  cathedrals — one  built  in  the  twelfth,  the  other  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  former  was  founded  by  Geronimo  or 
Jerome,  the  bishop  of  Salamanca.  He  was  a  Frenchman,  a 
native  of  Perigord,  and  brought  to  Spain  by  his  countryman 
Bernard,  then  primate  of  Toledo.  He  Avas  confessor  of  the 
Cid  and  Dona  Ximeha  his  Avife,  and  liA'ed  for  a  long  time  in 
close  companionship  Avith  the  Spanish  Achilles.  This  prelate 
was  made  Bishop  of  Valencia  by  the  Cid  after  its  eapture  by 
the  Moors.  After  the  death  of  the  Cid,  he  brought  his  body  to 
the  monastery  of  Cardena,  near  Burgos,  mounted  on  Bavieca 
with  the  sword  Tisona  in  his  right  hand,  Avhere  the  hero  rested 
in  peace  until  the  French  invasion.  As  Valencia,  after  the 
death  of  the  Cid,  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Moors,  Ge¬ 
ronimo  remained  at  Cardena  until  Count  Ramon  and  Dona 
Urraca  his  Avife,  Queen  of  Castile  and  Leon,  made  him  Bishop 
of  Salamanca,  after  Avhich  he  persuaded  his  sovereign  to  erect 
this  cathedral.  There  is  little  cause  for  Avonder,  then,  that  a 
prelate  Avho  had  passed  so  large  a  portion  of  his  life  in  frontier 
warfare,  Avith  the  knowledge  that  the  Moors  Avere  still  in  the 
land,  should  have  built  an  edifice  in  its  simple  and  massive 
grandeur  as  much  resembling  a  fortress  as  a  church ;  so  that 
it  well  merits  the  title  ‘  Fortis  Salamantina,'  by  Avhich  it  is 
distinguished  from  other  Spanish  cathedrals.  The  principal 
feature  of  this  church  selected  by  Mr.  Street  for  admiration 
is  the  dome  : — 

‘The  most  interesting  feature  in  this  old  cathedral  still  remains 
to  be  mentioned  :  this  is  the  dome  over  the  crossing.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  original  fabric  is  bold,  vigorous,  and  massive,  avcU 
justifying  the  line  in  an  old  saying  about  the  Spanish  cathedrals, 

“Fortis  Salman tina but  still  it  is  merely  a  good  example  of  a 
class  of  work,  of  Avhich  other  examples  on  a  grander  scale  are  to  be 
met  with  elsewhere.  Not  so,  however,  the  dome ;  for  here  we  Iiave 
a  rare  feature  treated  Avith  rare  success,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  with 
complete  originality.  The  French  domed  churches,  such  as  S.  Front, 

Perigueux,  and  otlicrs  of  the  same  class,  Notre  Dame  du  Port, 

Clermont,  and  Notre  Dame,  le  Puy,  have,  it  is  true,  domes,  but  these 
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are  all  commenced  immediately  above  the  pendentives  or  arches 
which  carry  them.  The  lack  of  light  in  their  interiors  is  conse* 
quently  a  great  defect,  and  those  which  1  have  seen  have  always 
seemed  to  me  to  have  something  dark,  savage,  and  repulsive  in  their 
character.  And  it  was  here  that  the  architect  of  Salamanca  Cathe* 
dral  showed  his  extreme  skill,  for,  instead  of  the  common  low  form 
of  dome,  he  raised  his  upon  a  stage  arcaded  all  round  inside  and 
out,  piei'ced  it  with  windows,  and  then,  to  resist  the  pressure  of  his 
vault,  built  against  the  external  angles  four  great  circular  pinnacles. 

*  The  effect  of  his  w’ork  both  inside  and  out  is  admirable.  It  is 
divided  into  sixteen  compartments  by  bold  shafts,  which  carry  the 
groining  ribs  ;  and  three  of  these  divisions  over  each  of  the  cardinal 
sides  arc  pierced  as  windows.  The  other  four  occur  where  the  turrets 
on  the  exterior  make  it  impossible  to  obtain  light.’  (P.  bl.) 

The  new  cathedral  was  erected  under  the  direction  of  Juan 
Gil  de  Hontafion,  the  architect  of  the  cathedral  at  Segovia 
Previously,  however,  a  Junta  of  all  the  most  celebrated  archi¬ 
tects  in  Spain  was  assembled  to  settle  the  plan  of  the  building. 
It  was  first  opened  for  service  in  1560,  and,  consequently,  has 
hard  measure  of  justice  dealt  out  upon  it  by  Mr.  Street; 
yet  this  Avas  one  of  the  latest  efforts  of  Gothic  art  in  Spain  be¬ 
fore  the  Renaissance  style  achieved  its  final  ynctory. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Street  does,  finally,  applaud  the  grand 
conception  of  the  Avhole  building  : — 

‘  In  conclusion,  I  am  bound  to  say  of  this  great  church  that,  whilst 
its  exterior  fails  in  almost  every  single  particular,  its  interior,  thanks 
to  compliance  with  certain  broad  rules  of  Gothic  building,  is  beyond 
question  very  grand  and  impressive.  To  the  vast  size  and  height 
of  the  columns  this  is  mainly  owing,  for  though  they  are  cut  up  with 
endless  little  mouldings  ingeniously  “  stopped,”  one  does  not  observe 
their  pettinesses,  and  the  arches  which  they  carry  are  bolder  and 
more  important  than  might  have  been  expected.’ 

From  Salamanca  tve  pass  to  Zamora,  ttvelve  hours’  ride  dis¬ 
tant,  grandly  situated  on  the  Douro,  once  a  barrier  river 
betAveen  the  Moors  and  Christians,  under  whose  walls,  in  939, 
occurred  two  of  the  desperate  conflicts  between  Abdurahman 
and  Ramiro,  in  which  the  Moslems  were  finally  defeated  Avith 
a  loss  of  40,000  men.  Having  been  utterly  destroyed  in  985 
by  Almansur  in  a  second  invasion,  it  was  finally  rebuilt  by 
Ferdinand  in  1065.  Mr.  Street  thus  describes  the  approati 
to  the  town  : — 

‘  The  entrance  to  Zamora  is  very  striking  :  the  city  crowns  the 
long  back  of  a  rock,  falling  steeply  on  the  south  to  the  Douro,  and 
on  the  north  to  another  valley.  At  the  extreme  end  of  this  hill  is 
the  cathedral,  as  far  away  from  the  bulk  of  the  people  as  it  can  be, 
but,  for  all  that,  very  picturesquely  and  finely  perched.  Below  the 
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cathedral  is  a  scarped  rock,  and  to  the  left  the  noble  river  flows 
round  a  wooded  point,  and  then  out  of  sight  under  a  long  line  of 
green  vine-covered  bills.  All  this  view  is  taken  in  from  the  end  of 
an  old  bridge,  carried  on  sixteen  or  seventeen  pointed  arches,  across 
which,  near  the  southern  end,  is  built  a  picturesque  and  tall  gate- 
tower.  The  long  line  of  houses  occupies  the  top  of  the  rock,  and 
then  opposite  the  bridge  the  street  descends  by  a  steep  stepped  hill, 
and  the  houses  cluster  round  the  water  side. 

*  The  want  of  water  in  most  Spanish  landscapes  is  so  great,  that 
I  was  never  tired  of  the  views  here,  where  it  is  so  abundant.  One 
of  the  best,  perhaps,  is  that  from  just  below  the  cathedral,  looking 
past  the  picturesque  bridge  across  the  cattle-peopled  plains  to  a  long 
line  of  hills  which  bounds  the  horizon,  with  the  dead-level  line  with 
which  so  many  of  the  Spanish  table-lands  finish  above  the  banks  of 
their  rivers.’  (P.  92.) 

The  cathedral  has  been  much  altered,  hut  Mr.  Street  saw 
reason  to  make  the  date  of  the  earlier  jxn-tions  anterior  to  that 
of  Salamanca  by  some  years.  The  pnncipal  features  of  this 
church  are  its  dome,  and  a  fine  and  lai’ge  Humanesque  steeple 
— evidently  erected  during  the  episcopate  of  one  of  the  French 
bishops — wlu)  here,  as  elsewhere,  came  into  office  under  the 
auspices  of  Bernard,  Bishop  of  Toledo.  Some  of  the  other 
churches  in  this  towTi  also  contain  features  of  great  merit ;  the 
tall  tower  of  San  Vicente  is  especially  worthy  of  notice : — 
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‘  It  has  a  fine  west  doorway,  and  rises  above  the  roof  in  three 
stages,  lighted  respectively  by  windows  of  one,  two,  and  three  lights. 
It  is  finished  with  a  simple  corbel-table,  above  which  is  a  modern 
roof.  The  whole  of  the  detail  here  is  fine,  simple,  early-pointed, 
very  pure  and  good.’  (P.  99.) 

From  Zamora  we  pass  by  Benevente  to  Leon,  a  two  days’ 
ride ;  for  neither  carriage  roads  nor  railways  yet  exist.  The 
Cathedral  of  Leon  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  and  pleasing  in 
existence,  and  the  natives  not  without  some  reason  claim  for  it 
pre-eminence  in  beauty  among  the  cathedrals  of  Spain;  a 
claim  which  they  have  set  forth  in  various  proverbs — 

‘  Sevilla  en  grandeza,  Toledo  en  riqueza, 

Cumpostella  en  fortaleza,  esta  en  sutileza.’ 

A  Latin  couplet  inscribed  on  a  column  in  front  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  door  asserts, 

*  Sunt  licet  Hispaniis  ditissima  pulchraque  templa. 

Hoc  tamen  egregiis  omnibus  arte  prius.’ 

Another  proverb  characterises  the  Spanish  cathedrals  as  fol¬ 
lows; — 
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*  Dives  Toletana,  Sancta  Oretensis, 
Pulchra  Leontina,  fortis  Salamantina.’ 
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Hitherto  Don  Manriqne,  Bishop  of  Leon,  from  the  year 
1181  to  1205,  was  said  to  have  been  the  fnuuler  of  this 
cathedral.  But  Mr.  Street  shows  from  examination  of  the 
ehnrch  itself,  that  it  is  impossible  to  believe  in  this  or  any 
of  the  dates  given  for  the  subsequent  additions  to  the  ca¬ 
thedral  :  — 

‘  I  have  elsewhere  in  this  volume  had  occasion  to  show  how  much 
the  Spaniards  borrowed  from  the  French  in  their  architecture. 
Certain  entire  buildings,  such  as  Burgos,  Toledo,  and  Santiago,  are 
distinctly  derived  from  French  churches,  and  in  all  cases  are  some¬ 
what  later  in  date  than  the  French  examples  with  which  they  most 
nearly  correspond.  If  we  apply  this  test  to  Leon  it  will  be  im¬ 
possible  to  admit  that  any  part  of  the  existing  church  was  built 
much  before  a.d.  1250.  The  church  from  beginning  to  end  is 
thoroughly  French  ;  French  in  its  detail,  in  its  plan,  and  in  its 
general  design.  And  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  long  and  regular 
sequence  of  Spanish  buildings  leading  up  step  by  step  to  the  de¬ 
veloped  style  which  it  exhibits,  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  to 
give  it  credit  for  an  earlier  existence  than  the  corresponding  French 
churches,  in  the  history  of  which  such  steps  are  not  wanting. 

‘The  churches  which  are  nearest  in  style  to  Leon  are,  I  think, 
the  cathedrals  at  Amiens  and  Rheims,  and  perhaps  the  later  part  of 
S.  Denis.  Of  these,  Amiens  was  in  building  from  a.d.  1220  to 
A.D.  1269,  and  Rheims  from  a.d.  1211  to  a.d.  1241.  But  both  are 
slightly  earlier  in  their  character  than  Leon.  In  all  three  the 
chapels  of  the  apse  arc  planned  in  the  same  way ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  are  polygonal  and  not  circular  in  their  outlines,  and  the  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  columns,  the  plans  of  the  bases  and  capitals,  and  the 
detail  of  the  arches  and  groining  ribs  are  as  nearly  as  may  be  the 
same ;  and  in  all  these  points  the  resemblance  between  them  and 
Leon  Cathedral  is  close  and  remarkable.’  (P.  108.) 

The  chief  qualities  of  this  cathedral  are  lightness,  elegance, 
and  simplicity. 

‘  The  columns  of  the  nave  are  of  moderate  size,  .and  the  arches 
which  they  carry  very  thin,  whilst  the  large  and  lofty  clerestory, 
and  the  triforium  below  it,  w’cre  both  pierced  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  leave  a  pier  to  receive  the  groining  smaller  than  I  think  I  ever 
saw  elsewhere  in  so  large  a  church.  There  are  double  flying  but¬ 
tresses,  one  above  the  other,  and  the  architect  trusted,  no  doubt, 
that  the  weight  of  the  groining  would  be  carried  down  through 
them  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  safe  to  venture  on  as  much  as 
he  did.  Moreover,  he  was  careful  to  economise  the  weight  where 
possible  ;  and  with  this  view  he  filled  the  whole  of  his  vaults  with  a 
very  light  tufa,  obtained  from  the  mountains  to  the  north  of  Leon. 
In  short,  when  this  cathedral  was  planned,  its  architect  must  either 
have  resolved  that  it  should  exceed  all  others  in  the  slender  airiness 
of  its  construction,  or  he  must  have  been  extremely  incautious  if  not 
reckless.’  (P.  110.) 
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‘  This  cathedral  Ib  a  mere  lantern,  it  has  scarcely  a  yard  of  plain 
unpierced  wall  anywhere,  and  the  main  thought  of  its  architect 
was  evidently  how  he  might  increase  to  the  utmost  extent  the  size 
of  the  windows,  and  the  spaces  for  the  glorious  glass  with  which  he 
contrived  to  fill  the  churcii.  No  greater  fault  could  be  committed 
in  such  a  climate.  This  lavish  indulgence  in  windows  would  have 
been  excessive  even  in  England,  and  must  have  always  been  all  but 
insupportable  in  Spain.  It  was  the  design  of  French  and  not  Spanish 
artists,  for  in  their  own  undoubted  works  these  last  always  wisely 
reduced  their  windows  to  the  smallest  possible  dimensions.  The 
cathedral  at  Milan  is  a  case  of  the  same  kind,  for  there  a  German 
architect,  called  to  build  a  church  in  a  foreign  land,  built  it  with  as 
many  windows  as  he  would  have  put  had  it  been  in  his  own  country, 
and  with  a  similar  contempt  for  the  customs  of  the  national  archi¬ 
tects  to  that  which  marks  the  work  of  the  architect  of  Leon  Cathe¬ 
dral.’  (P.  111.) 

The  Church  of  San  Isidoro  at  Leon  is  of  earlier  date  than 
the  cathetlral,  being  of  the  Romanesque  order,  and  in  it  Mr. 
Street  finds  much  to  admire.  But  we  must  pass  by  this  and 
the  twelfth  century  cathedral  of  Lugo  to  take  notice  of  Mr. 
Street’s  observations  upon  the  world-famous  shrine  of  Santiago 
de  Compostella. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Street  did  not  extend  his 
journey  northwards  to  Oviedo,  which  contains  besides  its  fine 
cathedral — preferred  by  some  even  to  Leon — one  at  least  of 
the  oldest  edifices  in  the  Peninsula,  the  interesting  Church  of 
Sta.  Maria  de  Naranco.  The  Cathedral  of  Santiago  de  Com¬ 
postella  is  of  singular  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  curiously 
e.\act  repetition  of  the  Church  of  S.  Sernin  at  Toidouse. 
S.  Sernin,  however^  is  earlier  in  date  b}-  some  years,  having 
been  consecrated  by  Pope  Urban  II.  in  1096,  whereas  the 
Cathedral  of  Santiago  was  not  comjdeted  in  1124,  and  the 
cloisters  seem  to  have  been  still  unfinished  in  1134.  The  old 
exterior  of  the  church  has  been  completely  effaced  by  tasteless 
alterations,  but  the  interior  remains  still  in  its  original  con¬ 
dition. 

Mr.  Street  gives  a  minute  de.scription  of  the  western  en¬ 
trance,  with  its  elaborately  sculptured  portals,  fitly  called  the 
Portico  de  la  Gloria,  the  Avork  of  the  Maestro  Matthew  of 
Santiago.  This  astonishing  composition,  one  of  the  most  ela¬ 
borate  productions  of  Christian  sculpture,  seems  indeed  to  be 
the  work  of  the  mind  and  hand  of  one  man.  It  is  characterised 
throughout  by  an  unusual  amount  of  originality,  freshness,  and 
rigour,  and  one  is  dls})osed  to  Avonder  at  the  existence  in  a 
remote  j)roAdnce  of  Spain,  of  so  remarkable  an  artist. 

From  Santiago,  the  rainiest  toAvnof  Galicia,  itself  the  rainiest 
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province  of  Spain,  the  long  route  must  be  retraced  to  Valla¬ 
dolid,  whence  the  railway  to  Madrid  passes  by  Medina  del 
Campo  with  its  magnificent  old  mediaevid  castle,  of  lofty  square 
keep  and  projecting  comer  towers  sustained  on  corbels,  to 
Avila,  whose  complete  mediaeval  fortifications  carry  us  back 
at  once  to  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century.  Few  cities  in 
Spain  more  deserve  the  attention  of  the  artist  and  tlie  ecclesio- 
logist  than  this  fine  old  capital  of  its  mountainous  province, 
which  proudly  styles  itself  indifferently  Avila  del  Rey  and 
Avila  de  los  Caballeros,  from  the  time  that  its  loyal  cavaliers 
and  citizens  in  1158  defended  their  infant  king  Alonzo  against 
his  usurping  uncle  Ferdinand  II.  of  lieon,  for  which  action 
they  received  for  armorial  bearings  a  tower  enclosing  a  royal 
figure  at  the  window.  Its  ancient  houses,  built  of  the  granite 
of  the  neighbourhood,  still  show  caned  on  the  solid  stones  the 
proud  heraldic  ensigns  of  their  former  knightly  owners.  Here, 
too,  several  conventual  edifices  of  gloomy  grandeur  bear  record 
of  the  ascendancy  attained  by  the  spiritual  rhapsodist  and  con¬ 
ventual  reformer,  Nuestra  Serafica  Madre  Santa  Theresa  de 
Jesus,  who  was  born  here  in  1515,  and  died  in  1582,  with 
10,000  martyrs  in  attendance  at  her  bedside,  while  our  Saviour 
lumself  came  down  from  heaven  to  fetch  lus  devoted  bride.  In 
the  immense  monastery  of  San  Tomas  is  a  small  gloomy  chapel, 
which  is  reached  after  traversing  courts  and  winding  round 
cloisters  of  rough  grey  granite.  Beneath  a  black  dismal-looking 
slab,  without  name  or  inscription,  reposes  one  whose  name  will 
stand  for  ever  prominent  among  the  ferocious  fanatics  of  the 
world,  the  Grand  Inquisitor  Torquemada. 

The  antique  city  is  finely  situated  on  the  crest  of  an  emi¬ 
nence  rising  up  in  face  of  the  Puerto  de  Guadari’ama,  wliich 
separates  it  from  ^Madrid.  The  views  across  the  valleys  on  all 
sides  but  the  one  towards  the  railway  are  very  fine,  bounded 
by  mountains  and  upland  dehesas.  From  no  other  pouit  does 
the  ]nne-clad  range  of  the  Sierra  de  Guadarrama  Avith  ite 
deeply  indented  line  of  summits  look  more  picturesque ;  and 
the  air  of  the  mountain  district  is  ahvays  bracing  and  restoring 
even  amid  the  stifling  heat  of  a  Castilian  sununer.  The  walls 
of  the  city  ai*e  still  almost  perfect,  battlemented  and  built 
plainly  with  strongly  marked  courses  of  stories  and  of  great 
height ;  less  than  a  stone's  cast  apart  from  each  other,  eighty- 
six  circular  tOAvers  crown  the  walls,  and  may,  in  some  degree, 
remind  the  traveller  of  the  stern  towers  of  ‘  dark  Angiers.’ 
There  are  ten  gateAA-ays,  each  formed  by  bringing  two  of  the 
towers  close  together,  carrying  them  up  higher  than  the  rest, 
and  then  joining  them  at  the  summits  by  a  bold  battlement,  thus 
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forming  a  lofty  bridge  of  extremely  aerial  and  picturesque 
appearance.  The  town  lies  hidden  behind  these  stern  and 
repellant  walls,  but  it  has  broken  through  them  at  some  places 
to  find  space  for  its  civil  and  religious  edifices,  some  of  which 
are  built  entirely  outside  the  antique  fortifications. 

The  walls  of  Avila  were  commenced  in  1090  and  finished  in 
1099;  its  cathedral  was  begun  in  1091,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  part  of  the  existing  cathedral  is  of  that  early  date. 
Its  general  character  is  that  of  the  end  of  the  twelfth  or  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  cathedral  is  remark¬ 
able  for  having  its  apse  built  through  the  walls  and  projecting 
beyond  them,  thus  making  an  additional  circular  tower  larger 
and  bolder  than  any  of  tlie  others. 

‘  The  external  w'all  of  the  apse  is  a  semicircle  divided  into  bays 
by  buttresses  of  slight  projection  alternating  with  engaged  shafts. 
The  chapels  do  not  therefore  show  at  all  in  the  external  view  ;  and 
indeed  all  that  does  appear  here  is  a  projecting  tower  of  vast  size 
pierced  with  a  few  very  small  windows — mere  slits  in  the  wall — 
and  flanked  on  either  side  by  the  wall  and  towers  of  the  town.  It 
is  finished  at  the  top  by  a  corbel-table  and  lofty  battlemented  para¬ 
pet;  and  behind  this  again,  leaving  a  passage  five  feet  and  a  half  in 
width,  is  a  second  and  higher  battlemented  w-all,  from  within  which 
one  looks  down  upon  the  aisle-roof  of  the  chevet,  and  into  the  tri- 
forium  and  clerestory  windows  of  the  central  apse.  From  below 
very  little  of  the  apse  and  flying  buttresses  which  support  it  are 
seen ;  and  one  is  more  struck  perhaps  by  the  strange  unlikeness  to 
any  other  east-end  one  has  ever  seen,  than  by  any  real  beauty  in 
Uie  work  itself ;  though  at  the  same  time  it  is  pleasant  to  see  that 
not  even  so  difficult  a  problem  as  that  of  a  windowless  fortified 
chevet  presented  any  serious  difficulty  to  these  old  architects.* 
(P.  164.) 

Avila,  however,  has  a  church — that  of  San  Vicente,  built 
just  outside  the  walls — which  in  some  joints  surpasses  the 
cathedral.  It  is  like  San  Millan  of  Segovia,  the  work  of  a 
school  of  late  Romanesque  architects.  The  eastern  apses  are 
lofty,  simple,  and  fine  ;  the  emphasis  of  the  stringcourses  and 
the  eaves  cornice  which  runs  round  the  church  and  includes 
the  buttresses,  gives  an  elegant  finish  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
whole  design.  But  the  noblest  portion  of  the  whole  church  is 
the  west  end.  The  exquisite  elaboration  of  the  deep  round 
archivolt  over  the  door  of  the  upper  comice,  and  the  sculptures 
of  the  door  jambs,  contrast  so  beautifully  with  the  grand  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  whole  design,  that  the  effect  is  faultless. 

The  Dominican  Convent  of  San  Tomas,  of  which  we  have 
spoken  as  the  burialplace  of  Torquemada,  was  founded  at  his 
petition  by  F erdinand  and  Isabella.  It  is  of  immense  size  and 
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built  of  granite,  but  the  ehurch  alone  offers  nothing  remarkable 
in  design. 

‘  It  has  a  nave  of  five  bays  with  side  chapels  between  the  but¬ 
tresses,  short  transepts,  and  a  very  short  square  chancel  to  the  east 
of  the  crossing ;  but  the  remarkable  feature  is,  that  not  only  is 
there  a  large  gallery  filling  the  two  western  bays  of  the  nave  and 
fitted  up  with  seventy  stalls  with  richly-carved  canopies,  the  old 
choir-book  desk  in  the  centre,  and  two  ainbons  projecting  from  the 
eastern  parapet,  but  that  there  is  also  another  gallery  at  the  east 
end,  in  which  the  high  altar,  with  its  fine  carved  and  painted 
retablo,  is  placed.  This  eastern  gallery  has  also  gospel  and  epistle 
ambons  projecting  from  its  front.  Strange  as  the  whole  arrange¬ 
ment  of  this  interior  is,  it  strikes  me  as  almost  more  strange  that  it 
should  not  have  been  one  of  constant  occurrence  in  a  country  where 
at  one  period  the  coro  was  so  constantly  elevated  in  a  western  gal¬ 
lery.  For  there  is  a  sort  of  natural  propriety,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in 
the  elevation  of  an  altar,  where  folk  care  at  all  fur  the  mysteries 
celebrated  at  it,  to  at  least  as  high  a  level  as  any  part  of  the  church 
used  for  service ;  and  undoubtedly  the  efiect  of  the  ajtar-service  to 
those  ;  .  the  raised  coro  is  much,  if  not  altogether,  marred  where 
the  altar  is  in  its  usual  place  on  the  floor.  Here  the  effect  is  cer¬ 
tainly  very  fine,  whether  the  altar  is  looked  at  from  the  coro  or 
from  the  floor  of  the  nave  below  it ;  and  from  the  former  in  parti¬ 
cular,  the  strangeness  of  looking  across  the  deep-sunk  well  of  the 
nave  to  the  noble  altar  raised  high  above  it  at  the  east  is  in  every 
way  most  attractive.’  (P.  178.) 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Street’s  j)rejudice  against  Renaissance 
works,  he  does  not  fail  to  do  justice  to  the  very  beautiful 
alabaster  tomb  on  the  floor  of  the  church,  erected  for  the  boy- 
prince  Don  Juan,  which  is  a  worthy  companion  of  the  ex¬ 
quisite  works  of  the  same  class  at  Granada,  raised  over  the 
bodies  of  his  parents  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

‘  Rarely  as  I  trouble  my  reader  with  any  reference  to  Renais¬ 
sance  works,  I  must  here  in  justice  say  that  the  great  tomb  of  Don 
Juan,  the  son  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabclhi,  which  occupies  the  floor 
below  the  altar,  is  one  of  the  most  tender,  fine,  and  graceful  works 
I  have  ever  seen,  and  worthy  of  any  school  of  architecture.  The 
recumbent  effigy,  in  particular,  is  as  dignified,  graceful,  and  religious 
as  it  well  could  be,  and  in  no  respect  unworthy  of  a  good  Gothic 
artist.  It  was  executed  by  Micer  Domenico  Alexandro  Florentesi, 
who  refers  to  it  in  a  contract  which  he  entered  into  with  Cardinal 
Ximenes  in  1518  ;  but  it  is  said  to  have  been  completed  as  early  as 
A.D.  1498.’  (P.  179.) 

Segovia,  an  hour’s  descent  from  La  Granja,  the  Alpine 
residence  of  the  monarchs  of  Spain,  amid  the  pines  and  firs 
and  rocky  heights  of  the  Sierra  de  Guadarrama,  contains 
matter  of  more  interest  even  than  Avila.  Its  situation  is  on  a 
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rocky  knoll  immediately  under  the  heights  of  the  Guadarrama, 
at  the  confluence  of  two  mountain  streams  with  finely  wooded 
banks:  its  strong  walls  and  round  towers,  its  magnificent 
alcazar  with  its  glorious  keej),  studded  with  the  round  turrets 
corbelled  boldly  out  from  the  face  of  the  wall  so  distinctive  of 
Spanish  castles,  with  parapets  also  boldly  corbelled  out  on 
machicoulis  between  them,  the  quaint  houses,  balconies,  and 
truly  characteristic  plaza,  make  this  one  of  the  most  pic¬ 
turesque  towns  in  Europe.  Its  picturesqueness,  moreover,  is 
wonderfully  heightened  by  the  glorious  Koman  aqueduct,  which 
still  bestrides  the  valley,  overtops  the  town,  and  supplies  the 
citizens  with  water. 

‘  A  steep  hill  leads  up  from  the  valley  below  the  aqueduct  through 
a  gateway  in  the  walls  into  the  city,  and  after  threading  the  narrow 
winding  streets  we  find  ourselves  in  the  fine  Plaza  de  la  Constitu- 
cion,  which  is  surrounded  by  picturesque  balconied  houses,  save  at 
its  north-west  angle,  where  it  opens  so  as  to  allow  a  fine  view  of 
the  east  end  of  the  cathedral.  The  houses  have  generally  extremely 
picturesque  open  upper  stages  of  wood  arcading,  and  the  windows 
and  balconies  are  all  gay  with  the  heavy  curtains  which  protect 
them  from  the  sun.’  (P.  181.) 

The  cathedral,  a  florid  Gothic  pile,  the  largest  ecclesiastical 
building  in  Segovia,  is  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  work  of 
Hontafion,  the  architect  of  the  new  Cathedral  of  Salamanca, 
of  which  latter  building  it  is  in  most  respects  a  copy.  It  is 
sufficient  to  quote  its  date  to  know  that  it  extracts  but  cold 
praise  from  Mr.  Street,  Avho  finds  more  congenial  exercise  for 
his  taste  in  the  Church  of  the  Templars  of  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  century  and  the  Church  of  San  Millan,  a  few 
years  later.  The  Convent  of  El  Parral  he  likewise  finds 
worthy  of  notice,  but  especially  the  north  steeple  of  San 
Esteban,  one  of  the  finest  architectural  features  of  the  whole 
town.  Mr.  Street  has  some  interesting  remarks  on  the  use  of 
plaster  as  exemplified  on  the  walls  of  the  Alcazar  and  several 
other  parts  of  the  town. 

‘The  Moors  were  alw’ays  distinguished  by  the  beautiful  use  they 
made  of  plaster  ;  and  whether  or  no  these  Segovian  buildings  were 
executed  by  Moorish  architects,  it  is  quite  certain  that  at  any  rate 
we  owe  them  to  their  influence  and  example.  The  patterns  used 
are  generally  such  as  in  stone-work  w’ould  be  unhesitatingly  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  or  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  to  this  period  no  doubt  the  works  I  have  been  describing 
belong.  They  deserve  a  detailed  notice  because  they  prove,  as  do 
most  Moorisli  works,  that  plaster  may  be  used  truthfully  and  artis¬ 
tically,  and  that  without  any  approach  to  the  contemptible  effect 
whicli  the  imbecility  and  dishonesty  of  the  nineteenth-century 
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designers  of  plaster-work  have  contrived  to  impress  on  almost  all 
tbcir  productions.’  (P.  194.) 

Mr.  Street  felt  small  interest  in  the  Escurial,  which  he 
did  not  stay  to  visit,  but  contented  himself  with  observing 
from  the  window'  of  the  railway  carriage  ;  it  was  enough,  he 
says,  to  know  that  Herrera  designed  it,  to  be  satisfied  that  it 
would  be  cold,  insipid,  and  formal  in  character.  Here,  as  else¬ 
where,  we  think  Mr.  Street’s  prejwssessions  were  unfortunate 
in  preventing  him  from  seeing  any  grandeur  in  conception  in 
this  vast  pile,  which  asserts  its  dignity  not  unworthily  amid 
the  desolate  and  frowning  ])eaks  of  the  Sierra  which  rise  above 
it.  The  exterior  of  the  l)uilding  is  doubtless  open  to  much  cri¬ 
ticism  both  in  the  small  size  and  monotonous  arrangement  of 
the  windows  ;  but  even  here  is  not  the  inflexible  uniformity  of 
the  immense  exterior  an  artistic  expression  of  the  stern,  all- 
grasping,  unde>'iating  fanaticism  which  characterised  the  times 
and  the  monarch  to  whom  it  ow’es  its  origin  ?  Moreover,  we 
can  hardly  conceive  the  mind  which  is  incapable  of  being  over¬ 
come  with  religious  awe  w'hen  on  entering  the  grand  chapel, 
at  the  western  door,  he  stands  beneath  the  vault  upon  which 
is  erected  the  coro-alto,  and  from  this  sombre  arch  contem¬ 
plates  the  stupendous  round  arches  8up|)orting  the  central 
dome.  All  is  of  unadorned  and  solemn  granite,  and  the  just¬ 
ness  of  the  proportions  and  the  simplicity  of  the  design — a 
Greek  cn>ss — allows  us  to  see  what  St.  Peter’s  would  have 
been  had  Bramante’s  original  design  been  adhered  to.  The 
feelings  evoked  by  such  a  work  of  art  are  entirely  different 
from  those  prixluced  by  a  Gothic  structure.  Some  may  prefer 
the  one  and  some  the  other,  hut  both  are  entitled  to  patient 
criticism  and  discriminating  admiration. 

A  student  of  Gothic,  or  indeed  of  any  form  of  architecture, 
finds  little  to  detain  him  in  Madrid,  but  he  will  linger  with 
jdeasure  in  that  incom])arable  gallery,  little  visited  by  the 
Spaniards  themselves,  which  contains  so  many  of  the  noblest 
works  of  the  painters  of  Italy,  Flanders,  and  Seville.  The 
university  of  Ximenes  at  Alcala  ( Alkalat),  the  Mendoza  palace 
at  Gardalajara  (Wada-l-hajarah,  the  river  of  stones),  and  the 
fine  Gothic  ciithedral  at  Siguenza,  are  the  only  objects  of  in¬ 
terest  in  the  vicinity  of  Madrid  to  prevent  the  traveller  from 
hurrying  to  Toledo,  which  for  romantic  position,  historic  in¬ 
terest,  and  architectural  remains  is  the  most  interesting  town 
to  the  north  of  the  Sierra  Morena. 

To  see  Toledo  in  all  its  glory,  he  must  cross  the  ferry  over  the 
Tagus,  which,  as  it  runs  through  the  Tajo,  the  rent  or  ravine 
in  the  dark  granite  ridge,  swiftly  enfolds  in  a  projecting  lap 
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the  three  sides  of  the  town,  and  divides  the  city  of  Toledo, 
proudly  seated  on  its  seven  rocky  lulls  and  girdled  with  terrific 
cliffs,  from  the  opposite  mountains.  Ascending  the  side  of  one 
of  these,  he  commands  the  whole  city,  and  the  eye  sweeps  over 
the  ravaged  Alcazar  crowning  the  summit  of  the  rock  with 
an  acropolis  still  majestic  in  its  ruins ;  the  ruined  palace  of  the 
Gothic  king  Wamba  surmounting  another  summit ;  the  tower- 
bg  majesty  of  the  magnificent  cathedral ;  the  multitudinous 
churches,  convents,  and  picturesque  belfries  crowded  around 
it,  all  girt  in  by  rocks  and  castles  and  towers,  and  massed  to¬ 
gether  in  front  of  the  spectator,  while  immediately  below  him 
the  Tagus  swce|)s  rapidly  along  past  Moorish  watermills  pro¬ 
jecting  from  out  the  stream,  which  washes  the  rocky  bases  of 
the  cliffs  of  the  town,  and  disappears  beneath  the  magnificent 
arch  of  the  Puente  del  Alcantara.  Mr.  Street’s  description  of 
the  town  brings  the  scene  vividly  before  the  eye : — 

‘The  road  from  (he  bridge,  passing  under  the  gateway  which 
guards  it  into  a  small  walled  courtyard,  turns  sharply  to  the  right 
under  anotl>er  archway,  and  then  rises  slowly  below  the  walls  until, 
with  another  sharp  turn,  it  passes  under  tlie  magnificent  Moorish 
Puerta  del  Sol,  and  so  on  into  (he  heart  of  the  city. 

‘The  Alcazar  is  the  only  important  building  seen  in  entering  on 
this  side  ;  but  from  the  other  side  of  the  city  where  the  bridge  of 
San  Martin  crosses  the  Tagus,  the  cathedral  is  a  feature  in  the  view, 
though  it  never  seems  to  be  so  prominent  as  might  be  expected  with 
a  church  of  its  grand  scale.  P'rom  both  tliese  points  of  view,  indeed, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  effect  is  not  produced  by  the  beauty 
or  grandeur  of  any  one  building  ;  it  is  the  desolate  sublimity  of  the 
dark  rocks  that  bound  the  river ;  the  serried  phalanx  of  wall,  and 
town,  and  house,  that  line  the  cliffs  ;  the  tropical  colour  of  sky,  and 
eartli.  and  masonry;  and,  finally,  the  forlorn  decaying  and  deserted 
aspect  of  the  whole,  that  makes  the  views  so  impressive  and  so  un¬ 
usual.  Looking  away  from  the  city  walls  towards  the  north,  the 
view  is  much  more  riant,  for  there  the  Tagus,  escaping  from  its 
rocky  defile,  meanders  across  a  fertile  vega,  and  along  lines  of  trees, 
with  here  a  ruined  castle,  and  there  the  apse  of  the  curious  church 
of  the  Cristo  de  la  Vega,  and  there  again  the  famous  factory  of 
arms,  give  colour  and  incident  to  a  view  which  would  anywhere  be 
thought  beautiful,  but  is  doubly  grati-ful  by  comparison  with  the 
sad  dignity  of  the  forlorn  old  city.’  (P.  211.) 

Toledo  is  indeed  a  complete  ej)ltomc  of  the  history  of  Spain. 
Roman,  Visigoth,  Saracen,  and  Christian  have  ivll  in  turn 
placed  their  mark  upon  it.  It  is  one  of  the  few  placc.s  in  Spain 
where  any  of  the  Obra  de  Godos,  so  universally  talked  of, 
really  exists;  tuid  the  Saracenic  remains  are  in  greater  abund- 
wice  and  magnificence  than  in  any  town  in  Spain,  with  the 
exception  of  Granada,  Seville,  and  Cordoba.  The  Cyclopean 
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masonry  of  Kinjr  Wainba — the  Kinjy  Arthur  of  Si)ain — the 
fi'rotto  by  the  liver,  where  ti’adition  says  luxlrigo  first  saw 
Floriiula  cle  Cava  in  her  bath  from  his  palace  wimlows,  take 
us  back  to  times  before  the  Mussulman  invasion. 

Lcovigihl  had  made  Toledo  the  capital  of  the  (iotbic 
monarchy.  At  the  time  of  the  Saracenic  invasion  its  wealth 
was  ])rodigious,  and  Musa  is  said  to  have  carried  off  from 
hence  the  table  of  Solomon — a  relic  preserved  traditionally  by 
the  Jews  who  resided  here  in  great  numbers,  and  whose  ances¬ 
tors  are  represented  to  have  fled  hither  for  refuge  when  Jeru¬ 
salem  was  taken  not  by  Titus,  but  by  Nehuciiadnezzar.  Indeed, 
local  pride  only  limits  the  antiquity  of  Toledo  with  the  origin 
of  the  world.  Certain  it  is  that  from  time  immemorial  multi¬ 
tudes  of  tiews  existed  here,  and  Mr.  Borrow  affirms  that,  in 
spite  of  ])crsccntion  and  expulsion,  they  are  not  yet  extinct, 
but  that  some,  though  outwai*dly  Chiistians,  still  in  secret 
adhere  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers.  Since,  however,  the  great 
expulsion  of  the  Jews  and  the  Morescos  Toledo  has  gradually 
declined :  the  population  dwindled  from  200,000,  which  it 
]K)ssessed  in  the  height  of  its  prosperity  under  the  floors,  to 
15,000;  and  not  even  the  railway,  which  now  makes  the  city 
easily  accessible,  seems  likely'  to  rescue  it  from  the  stagnation 
and  decay’  which  increase  ujion  it  year  by  year. 

The  Juderiu  or  ,Iews’  quarter  still  exists  with  its  narrow 
and  tortuous  lanes,  and  its  two  synagogues.  Both  tbeso 
latter  have  been  converted  into  churches.  That  called  Santo 
Maria  della  Blanca  Avas  seized  hy  the  Toledans  in  1405,  at 
the  instigation  of  San  Vicente  Ferrer,  the  preacher  of  the  cruel 
crusade  against  Jews  and  Morescos.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
oiiginallv  built  in  the  ninth  century,  but  its  exterior  has  been 
completely  modernised ;  its  interior  also  has  been  much  changed 
by  the  addition  of  plaster- work  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteentii 
centuries,  so  that  nothing  of  the  original  building  remains 
visible  but  the  omega-shaped  an-hes  rising  from  octagonal 
columns  of  hrick  covered  with  plaster  Avhich  form  the  nave,  and 
divide  the  two  aisles  on  either  side.  The  plaster  arabesque? 
on  the  spandrels  about  the  arches  and  the  cusped  arcade  on 
the  walls  below  the  I'oof  are  evidently  of  much  later  date.  The 
other  synagogue,  now  styled  the  C'hurch  ‘del  Trausito,’  is 
better  preserved.  It  was  erected  by  Samuel  Levi,  a  rich 
Jew,  and  completed  in  1360:  Avhen  the  Jews  Avere  expelled  the 
kingdom  in  1492,  the  synagogue  Avas  given  by  Ferdinand  and 
Isal)ella  to  the  order  of  CalatraAa.  The  building  is  a  simple 
parallelogram  of  fine  proportions  and  admirably  contrived  for 
the  admission  of  light.  Among  the  Moorish  buildings  San 
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Cristo  de  la  Luz  contains  the  remains  of  the  most  conudete 
mo^'ine,  a  huildin'r  whieh  was  standing  at  the  time  of  the 
entrance  of  Don  Alonso  VI.  into  the  city  on  Sunday,  May  25, 
1085.  This  was  the  fii^st  mosque  which  the  victorious  monarch, 
after  the  termination  of  the  three  years’  siege,  passed  on  his 
triumphal  entry ;  he  dismounted,  entered  it,  hung  uj)  his 
shield  and  heard  inxss  here  before  proceeding  furtlior.  Its 
historical  Interest  thus  outweighs  its  architectural  value,  as  it 
is  of  very  diminutive  proportions.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  good 
sample  of  the  skill  M-itli  which  Moorish  architects  contrived  to 
increase  the  im[>rcssion  of  the  magnitude  of  buildings  of  small 
dimensions,  and  its  rot>ting  of  domes,  the  medius  nuranjas  dis¬ 
tinctive  of  Saraecn  architecture,  is  remarkable.  The  Moorish 
j^ates,  walls,  and  bridges,  especially  the  Puerta  del  Sol  and  the 
bridge  of  Alcantara,  are  among  the  finest  remains  of  Saracenic 
masonry  ;  while  the  graceful  tov.ers  and  belfries  whieh  the 
Moorish  architects  erected  for  the  Christians  when  living  under 
Christian  rule,  also  deserve  attentive  examination.  Of  this 
class  of  building  the  steeple  of  San  Roman  is  the  finest  ex¬ 
ample,  its  belfry  stage,  with  its  three  open  cusped  lights  is 
extremely  graceful,  but  nearly  all  disjilay  the  admirable  use 
which  the  Arab  architects  knew  how  to  make  of  brickwork  and 
masonry,  and  how,  with  the  commonest  mateinals  and  the  least 
possible  expense,  they  were  able  to  produce  works  of  greater 
artistic  effect  than  the  costly  arch  in  brick  erected  by  ourselves 
at  the  present  day.  (.)f  the  Moorish  domestic  architecture 
Mr.  Street  thus  speaks : — 

‘Tlie  flourish  houses,  which  I  must  now  shortly  describe,  appear 
to  be  very  numerous  and  of  all  dates,  from  the  twelfth  century  down 
to  the  compiest  of  Granada;  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  up  to  tliis 
time  almost  all  the  houses  must  have  been  tlie  work  of  Moorish 
architects.  The  Jews  and  Moors  were  both  very  numerous  bodies 
—so  much  so  that  Toledo  is  charged  by  an  old  writer  with  having 
had  in  it  none  others, — and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the 
Christians  ever  employed  any  other  architects.  The  common  type 
of  house  is  one  which  is  completely  Moorish  in  plan,  even  when  the 
details  are  not  so.  It  almost  always  had  a  long  dark  entrance  pas¬ 
sage,  with  an  outer  door  to  the  street,  studded  thickly  with  nails  of 
Ihe  most  exaggerated  size,  and  furnished  with  great  knockers.  The 
outer  room  or  passage — ceiled  with  open  timbers,  boarded  or  panelled 
between — opens  into  the  patio  or  central  court,  over  which  in  hot 
weather  an  awning  or  curtain  could  be  hung.  This  patio  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  open  passages  on  all  sides,  supported  by  wooden  posts, 
or  sometimes  on  granite  columns,  and  the  staircase  to  the  upper 
floors  rises  from  one  angle  of  it.  The  woodwork  is  generally  tvell 
wrought  with  moulded  ends  to  the  joists  and  moulded  plates.  Hero 
are  usually  one  or  two  wells,  the  court  having  been  the  impluvium 
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where  all  the  water  from  the  roof  was  collected  in  a  large  cistern 
below  the  pavement.  Toledo  is  still  a  clean  city,  and  Ponz,  defend¬ 
ing  its  credit  from  an  attack  by  an  Italian  writer,  maintains  that 
the  women  are  so  clean  that  tln-y  wash  the  brick-floors  of  their 
bouses  as  often  as  they  do  their  dishes !  ’  (P.221.) 

! 

^Ir.  Street  devotes  considerable  space  to  the  real  glory  of 
Toledo,  the  cathedral  —  the  largest  in  Spain  after  that  of 
Seville,  which,  however,  is  of  a  much  later  style.  Additions, 
spoliations,  whitewash,  neglect,  and  poverty,  have  combined  to 
obscure  in  some  measure  the  grand  and  simjdc  magnificence 
of  this  vast  edifice.  Yet  it  nevertheless  still  maintains  its 
supremacy  as  one  of  the  grandest  monuments  in  the  w»)rld. 
Immediately  on  entering  the  Purrta  tie  los  Leones  in  the  south 
transept,  the  effect  is  not  so  grand  as  at  Seville,  owing  to  the 
lowness  of  the  lateral  aisles;  but  the  majesty  of  the  edifice 
expands  rapidly  on  advancing  to  the  coro ;  and  whether  seen 
in  broad  daylight,  or  when  the  shades  of  evening  give  a 
mysterious  and  dark  infinity  to  its  lofty  vaults,  while  the 
vermeil  and  emerald  lights  of  the  splendid  painted  windows  ^ 
glow  with  intenser  brilliancy,  the  religious  awe  of  the  place  is  L 
irresistible:  ‘  n/Atr,’ as  Na|>oleon  said  in  the  cathedral  of  : 
Amiens,  ‘  ne  doit  pas  se  seutir  a  son  aise  id'  \ 

The  first  stone  of  the  cathedral  was  laid  with  great  ceremony  | 
by  King  Don  Fernando  III.,  assisted  by  the  archbishop,  on  | 
the  1 1th  of  August,  1227.  It  was  thus  commenced  by  the  same  f 
king  who  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  cathedral  at  Burgos  six 
years  later.  The  architect  is  called  in  a  l^atin  inscription 
Petrus  Petri,  and  Mr.  Street  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  | 
the  structure  and  detail  of  the  cathedral  offer  convincing  proof 
that  he  was,  like  the  architect  of  Burgos,  Leon,  and  Santiago,  ^ 
a  Frenchman.  The  plan  of  the  cathedral  was  laid  out  on  an 
enormous  scale.  In  width  from  W'all  to  wall  Milan  and  Seville 
alone  exceed  it ;  and  when  we  include  the  area  covered  by  the  E 
cloisters,  chaj)els,  and  dependencies  of  Toledo,  the  ground  on  ! 
which  the  whole  stand  is  altogether  in  excess  of  Milan. 

The  ground  plan  of  the  whole  is  extremely  simjde  and  uni-  = 
form,  and  resembles  the  finest  French  examples,  such  as  Notre  f 
Dame  de  Paris,  and  the  cathedral  at  Bourges,  and  is  thus  t 
extremely  unlike  the  ordinary  early  Spanish  plans;  but  the  ! 
most  convincing  proof  of  its  French  origin  is  the  arrangement 
of  the  vaulting  and  division  of  the  compartments  of  the  chevet, 
from  which  it  is  (dear  that  the  architect  had  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  all  the  dlfficidties  of,  and  the  improvements 
in,  vaulting  the  irregular  compartments  of  the  church  round  S 
the  apse.  t 
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The  original  scheme  of  the  church  is  only  to  be  seen  now  in 
the  choir  and  its  aisles,  which  are  arranged  in  three  gradations 
of  height;  the  choir  being  upwards  of  a  hundred  feet,  and 
the  aisle  round  it  about  sixty  feet,  while  the  outer  aisle  is  thirty- 
five  feet  in  height.  The  outer  wall  of  the  aisle  is  pierced  with 
arches  for  the  small  chapels  between  the  buttresses.  The  in- 
tennediate  aisle  has  on  its  outer  wall  a  triforium,  fonned  by 
an' arcade  of  cusped  arches;  and  above  this,  a  rose  Avindow  in 
each  bay :  it  is  in  this  triforium  that  the  acquaintance  of  the 
artist  Avith  Moresque  architecture  is  mainly  appai’cnt.  The 
cusping  of  the  arcade  is  not  inclosed  in  an  arch,  but  takes 
distinctly  a  horseshoe  outline.  In  tliis  portion  of  the  design 
the  architect  had  evidently  become  subject  to  the  local  in¬ 
fluences  of  the  place,  and  introduced  something  of  tlie  style  he 
had  become  acquainted  with  into  his  AA’ork.  The  screen  round 
the  coro,  as  Avell  as  the  screenwork  round  the  apse,  are 
remarkable  for  richness  and  design.  The  screenwork  I’ound 
the  apse  is  especially  elaborate  and  finely  sculptured,  and 
Tvith  the  rich  monuments  of  the  kings  and  of  Cardinal  Men¬ 
doza  enclosed  in  niches  by  the  side  of  the  capillu  mayor,  the 
rich  gilt  lofty  retablo,  the  gilt  pulpits  in  the  choir,  the  enormous 
lectern  in  the  coro,  fashioned  of  a  huge  brass  eagle  with  • 
outstretched  wings,  the  gigantic  candelabra  and  rich  metal 
screens,  form  a  combination  of  gorgeous  magnificence  of  most 

?icturesque  and  varied  aspect  from  whichever  side  it  is  regarded, 
n  point  of  mere  elaborate  detail,  however,  the  cathedral  is 
surpassed  by  the  Church  San  Juan  de  los  Reyes  erected  by 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  celebrate  their  victory  of  the  battle 
of  Toro,  Avhere  are  still  hanging  the  chains  worn  by  Christian 
captives  under  the  Moors  at  Granada.  But  here  the  heraldic 
achievements,  cyphers,  badges,  and  decorations  are  so  thickly 
overlaid  as  to  surfeit  the  eye  after  the  first  satisfaction  of 
curiosity ;  nevertheless  the  site  of  the  church  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  Toledo,  and  the  vieAV  in  front  of  the  Avestem  portico 
across  the  Tajo,  and  the  castles  and  hamlets  of  the  Vega,  is 
fine  in  the  extreme. 

The  remainder  of  Mr.  Street’s  book  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the 
cathedral  and  churches  of  the  Catalan  district,  which  have  a 
peculiar  character,  resulting  from  the  prevalence  of  the  Ro¬ 
manesque  style  throughout  the  province  doAATi  to  a  later  period. 

Of  these  cathedrals,  that  of  Tarragona  is  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting,  and  is  the  earliest,  with  the  exception  of  Gerona, 
having  been  commenced  in  1131,  though  the  greater  part  of 
the  fabric  is  perhaps  a  century  later  in  date.  But  the  town  of 
Tarragona  is  well  Avorth  a  visit  for  its  romantic  situation  and 
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its  fine  Roman  antiquities,  and  the  Claude  Lorraine  character 
of  the  surrounding  landscape,  as  well  as  for  its  cathedral. 
The  Roman  antiquities  of  Tarra"ona  are  also  most  imposing. 
Tarragona  having  been  the  cajiital  of  one  of  the  three  jiro- 
vinces  into  which  Spain  was  divided  under  Augustus,  the  city 
walls  are  to  a  great  extent  Roman.  A  Roman  aqueduct,  one 
of  the  grandest  in  Europe,  spans  the  valley  with  its  gigantic 
arches  of  ruddy  ochre ;  three  miles  to  the  west  a  fine  Roman 
monument,  called  La  Torre  de  los  Lscipioites,  stands  iqion 
the  beach,  girdled  with  plantations  of  the  stone  pine,  and  be¬ 
tween  the  tawny  sand-hillocks  of  the  shore  the  rock-huilt  city  is 
seen,  crowned  by  its  cathedral,  and  descending  slope  by  slojie 
to  the  sea.  Mr.  Street  considers  the  cathedral  one  of  the  most 
noble  and  interesting  which  he  has  seen,  combining  the  greatest 
simplicity  and  solidity  of  consti’uction  with  a  lavish  display  of 
ornament,  to  which  it  is  hard  to  find  a  parallel. 

The  style  of  the  cathedral  is  a  mixture  of  the  Romanesque 
and  the  Gothic.  The  plan  of  the  cathedral  is  trlapsidal,  as 
Spanish  churches  a})pcar  generally  to  have  been  before  the 
intnaluction  of  French  architects.  The  plan  consisted  of  a 
nave,  aisles,  and  transepts,  Avlth  apsidal  chapels  in  their  eastern 
i  walls,  a  raised  lantern  or  clmborio  over  the  crossing  and  three 
parallel  apses  cast  of  it.  The  whole  detail  of  the  eastern 
apse  appears  to  have  more  of  the  air  of  Lombard  than 
French  work.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  cathedral  is  the 
most  ancient.  The  grandeur  and  solidity  of  this  fine  church 
seems  to  Mr.  Street  particularly  w’orthy  of  the  study  of  Eng¬ 
lish  architects. 


r 


*  We  have  few  if  any  such  churches  in  England.  .Our  transitional 
examples  are  neither  very  numerous  nor  very  fine ;  and  it  is  in 
Germany  and  in  Spain — so  far  as  my  experience  goes — that  we  find 
the  finest  examples  of  this  noble  jieriod.  In  neither  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  was  the  progress  of  architectural  development  so  rapid  as  it 
was  in  England  and  in  the  north  of  France,  and  consequently  such 
churches  as  the  cathedrals  of  Tarragona,  Lerida,  and  Tudcla  were 
rising  in  Spain  at  the  same  time  as  the  more  advanced  and  scientific, 
but  perhaps  less  forcible  and  solemnly  grand  cathedrals  of  Salis¬ 
bury,  Lincoln,  and  Wells  were  being  built  in  England. 

‘  I  hardly  know  when  I  have  been  much  more  struck  than  I  was 
with  the  view  of  the  interior  of  the  transept.  For  though  the  pic¬ 
turesque  furniture  of  later  times,  the  screens  and  pulpits,  the  organs 
and  other  furniture,  are  in  great  contrast  with  the  glorious  solidity 
of  the  old  work,  the  combination  of  this  with  them  makes  a  singu¬ 
larly  beautiful  picture.’  (P.  280.) 

The  cloisters  of  the  cathedral  are  of  remarkable  beauty. 

*  Each  bay  has  three  round-arched  openings  divided  by  coupled 
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shafts,  and  above  these  two  large  circles  pierced  in  the  wall.  Tlie 
arches  and  circular  windows  are  richly  moulded,  and  adorned  largely 
with  delicate  dog-tooth  enrichments.  Some  of  the  circular  windows 
above  the  arcades  still  retain — what  all,  I  suppose,  once  had — their 
filling  in,  which  was  of  very  delicate  interlacing  work,  pierced  in  a 
thin  slab  of  stone,  and  evidently  Moorish  in  its  origin,  though,  at 
the  same  time,  the  work  probably  of  Christian  hands,  as  in  some  of 
them  the  figure  of  the  Cross  is  very  beautifully  introduced.’  (P.  283.) 

Barcelona  is  one  of’  the  most  advantageous  cities  for  study¬ 
ing  the  history  of  the  architecture  of  Catalonia,  for  here  we 
can  proceed  steji  by  step  from  San  Pablo  to  the  entirely 
Romanesque  and  triapsidal  church,  said  to  have  been  built  in 
the  year  914,  through  successive  examples  to  the  Catalan 
Gothic  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  cathedral,  commenced 
in  1298,  and  still  in  jirogress  in  1329,  presents  the  French 
arrangement  of  one  aisle  and  chapels  round  the  apse  in  jilace 
of  the  common  early  Sjianish  tria[»sidal  plan,  but  the  detail 
is  all  completely  Catalan,  and  the  interior  has  an  air  of  sombre 
magnificence,  the  architect  having  evidently  designed  the 
church  as  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  climate  by  admitting 
as  little  light  and  heat  as  possible.  The  lantern  is  only 
finished  in  its  lower  stage,  but  is  finely  designed,  and  the 
exterior  of  the  cathedral,  from  its  unfinished  condition  and 
want  of  paraj)ets,  has  a  ruinous  appearance.  The  Church  of 
Santa  Maria  del  Mar  is  also  a  vast  building,  and  more  charac¬ 
teristic  than  the  cathedral  of  the  Catalan  architecture,  under 
the  traditions  of  which  a  set  of  churches  similar  in  design  to 
Santa  Maria  del  Mar  were  produced  in  Catalonia. 

‘They  are  marked  by  extreme  simplicity,  great  width,  and  great 
height.  Usually  they  have  no  arcades  and  consist  of  broad  un¬ 
broken  naves,  always  groined  in  stone,  and  sparely  lighted  from 
small  windows  high  up  in  the  walls.  The  two  examples,  so  far  as 
I  know,  which  surpass  all  others,  are  the  single  nave  of  Gerona, 
seventy-three  feet  wide  in  the  clear,  and  the  nave  and  aisles  of  the 
Collegiata  at  Manresa,  sixty  feet  wide  from  centre  to  centre  of  the 
columns,  and  a  hundred  and  ten  between  the  w’alls  of  the  aisles. 
The  Barcelonese  examples  do  not  equal  the  extraordinary  dimen¬ 
sions  of  these  two  churches,  hut  they  are  still  on  a  fine  scale.  Sta. 
Maria  del  Mar  is  the  only  Barcelonese  example  with  aisles.  It  has 
—as  will  be  seen  by  the  plan — an  aisle  round  the  apse,  and  small 
chapels  between  the  buttresses.  These  apses  are  all  internal  only, 
60  that  the  side  elevation  of  the  church  show’s  a  plain  straight  wall 
pierced  with  windows.  This  is  a  very  favourite  device  of  this 
school,  and  has  been  already  noticed  in  the  north  wall  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral,  and  in  the  wall  all  round  the  cloisters.  The  interior  of  Sta. 
Maria  del  Mar  is  very  sinqile.  Enormous  octagonal  columns  carry 
the  main  arches  and  groining  ribs,  which  all  spring,  from  their 
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capitals.  The  wall  rib  towards  the  nave  is  carried  up  higher  than 
tl.e  main  arches  so  as  to  allow  spjice  between  them  for  a  small  cir- 
cuhir  and  traceried  clerestory  window  in  each  bay.  The  arches  of 
the  apse  are  very  narrow,  and  enormously  stilted.  There  are  small 
windows  above  them,  but  they  are  modernized.’  (P.  308.) 

The  Catalan  churches  may  be  studied  with  especial  benefit 
by  tbe  English  architect,  as  their  chief  characteristic  is  the 
extreme  width  of  the  nave,  and  the  iugenuity  with  which  the 
constructors  have  contrived  to  place  an  immense  assembly  in 
the  immediate  presence  of  the  great  altar.  An  architect  of 
the  Dominican  convent  at  Palma  in  Mallorca,  who  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  C'athedral  of  Barcelona,  Jaques  Fabre  by  name, 
seems  to  have  exercised  a  great  influence  on  the  constniction 
of  these  Catalan  churches,  llis  church  at  Palma  consisted  of 
one  single  nave  of  enonnous  width,  and  its  success  encouraged 
the  production  of  the  same  kind  of  building  on  the  continent. 
While  dealing  with  Spanish  art  in  the  fifteenth  century,  Mr. 
Street  observes : — 

‘  Ill  other  p-irts  of  Spain  the  great  churches  of  this  period  had  no 
very  special  or  marked  character ;  nothing  which  clearly  showed 
them  to  be  real  developments  in  advance  of  what  had  been  done 
before  or  elsewhere.  In  Cataluna,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  a 
most  marked  impulse  given  by  a  Mallorcan  artist  at  the  latter  part 
of  the  fourteenth  century  ;  and  to  the  influence  of  his  school  we  owe 
some  of,  I  suppose,  the  most  important  mediaeval  churches  to  be 
seen  in  any  part  of  Europe.  Their  value  consists  mainly  in  the 
success  with  which  they  meet  the  problem  of  placing  an  enormous 
congregation  on  the  floor  in  front  of  one  altar,  and  within  sight  and 
hearing  of  the  preacher.  The  vastest  attempt  which  we  have  made 
in  this  direction  sinks  into  something  quite  below  insignificance 
when  compared  with  such  churches  as  Gerona  Cathedral,  ISta.  Maria 
del  Mar,  Barcelona,  or  the  Collegiata  at  Manresa.  The  nave  of  the 
former  would  hold  some  two  thousand  three  hundred  worshippers, 
that  of  the  next  hard  upon  three  thousand,  and  that  of  the  third 
about  two  thousand.  Their  internal  etfect  is  magnificent  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  ;  and  if,  in  their  present  state,  their  external  effect  is  not  so 
fine,  it  must  be  remembered,  first  of  all,  that  they  have  all  been 
much  mutilated,  and,  in  the  next  place,  that  their  architects  had 
evidently  mastered  the  first  great  necessity  in  church-building — tbe 
successful  treatment  of  the  interior.  In  these  days  it  is  impossible 
to  say  this  too  strongly :  men  build  churches  everywhere  in  England, 
as  though  they  were  only  to  be  looked  at,  not  worshipped  in  ;  and 
forget,  in  fact,  that  the  sole  use  of  art  in  connexion  with  religion  is 
the  exaltation  of  the  solemnity  of  the  ritual,  and  the  oblation  of  our 
best  before  the  altar,  and  not  the  mere  pleasing  of  men’s  eyes  with 
the  sweet  sights  of  spires  rising  among  trees,  or  gables  and  traceried 
windows  standing  out  amid  the  uninteresting  fabrics  of  nineteenth* 
century  streets! ’ 
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The  C!athedral  of  Gerona  is  also  a  magnificent  work,  com¬ 
manding  the  town  like  that  of  Tarragona,  and  havdng,  like  it, 
a  superb  flight  of  steps  leading  up  to  the  j)rincipal  facade,  and 
consisting  at  Gerona  of  86  steps.  The  width  of  the  nave  at 
Gerona  is  the  great  feature  of  the  building ;  it  is  so  enormous 
that  the  design  of  Guillermo  Boffiy  for  its  erection  affected 
the  Chapter  with  dismay,  and  they  assembled  a  junta  of  the 
most  celebrated  architects  of  the  day  for  the  discussion  of  the 
plan.  These  architects  were  all  examined  respecting  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  the  design  of  Guillermo  Boffiy,  who  himself  was 
finally  questioned  in  the  same  manner.  A  digest  and  report  of 
the  proceedings  have  been  preserved  by  Cean  Bennudez  in  his 
work  on  the  architects  of  Spain ;  Guillermo  Boffiy  was  enabled 
to  execute  his  nave,  Avhich  is  the  widest  pointed  erection  of  the 
kind  in  Christendom. 


‘The  clear  width  of  this  nave  is  73  feet,  and  its  height  is  admir¬ 
ably  proportioned  to  this  vast  dime  nsion.  It  is  only  four  b  lys  in 
bngth ;  each  bay  has  chapels  opening  into  it  on  either  side,  and 
filling  up  the  space  between  the  enormous  buttresses,  whose  depth 
from  the  front  of  the  groining  shaft  to  their  face  is  no  less  than 
20  feet.  Above  the  arches  which  open  into  the  side  chapels  is  a 
row  of  small  ensped  openings,  corresponding  with  those  which  form 
tlietriforium  of  the  choir;  and  above  these  are  lofty  traceried  cleres¬ 
tory  windows.  Tite  groining-ribs  are  very  large  and  well  moulded. 
At  the  east  end  of  the  nave  three  arches  open  into  the  choir  and  its 
aisles ;  and  above  these  arc  three  circular  windows,  the  largest  of 
which  has  lost  its  tracery.  And  here  it  is  that  the  magnificence  of 
the  scheme  is  most  fully  realised.  A  single  nave  and  choir,  all  of 
the  same  enormous  size,  would  have  been  immeasurable  by  the  eye, 
and  would  have  been,  to  a  great  extent,  thrown  away ;  here,  how¬ 
ever,  the  lofty  choir  and  aisles,  with  their  many  subdivisions,  give  an 
extraordinary  impression  of  size  to  the  vast  vault  of  the  nave,  and 
make  it  look  even  larger  than  it  really  is.  In  short,  had  tliis  nave 
been  longer  by  one  bay,  I  believe  that  scarcely  any  interior  in 
Europe  could  have  surpassed  it  in  effect.’  (P.  323.) 

The  Cathedrals  of  Lerida  and  Tudela  and  the  Church  of 
the  Collegiata  at  INIanresa  are  worthy  companions  of  those  of 
Gerona  and  Tarragona.  The  cathedral  of  Lerida  being  built 
on  the  top  of  a  hill  has  been  unfortunately  abandoned  by  the 
well-fed  canons  for  a  more  easily  accessible  structure,  and  this 
fine  church,  with  its  noble  cloisters,  is  converted  into  a  barrack. 
The  cathedral  of  Tudela  is  of  slightly  earlier  date  than  those 
of  Tarragona  and  Lerida,  and,  of  course,  much  earlier  than 
the  greater  part  of  Gerona,  having  been  consecrated  in  1188; 
and  Mr.  Street  classes  this  church,  though  small,  among  the 
very  best  which  it  has  been  his  good  fortune  to  visit  in  any 
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]tart  of  Europe.  From  its  vicinity  to  France,  French  influence 
is  more  marked  and  the  style  more  advanced  than  in  its  two 
kindred  cathedrals  of  Tarragona  and  Lerida  ;  the  cloisters  here, 
as  well  as  those  of  Lerida  and  Gcrona,  arc  extremely  re¬ 
markable.  The  cloister  of  fierona  especially  shows  the  couise 
of  the  stream  of  Romanesque  art  into  S[)ain,  exhibit ing  ex¬ 
treme  similarity  with  the  cloisters  at  Elne,  near  Perpignan, 
and  those  of  S.  Trophime  at  Arles.  The  cloisters,  as  well  as 
the  Church  of  the  Clstci’cian  Abbey  of  Veruela,  near  Tara- 
zona,  comifleted  in  1151,  bears  extreme  similarity  both  in 
design  and  execution  to  the  convent  of  the  same  order  at 
Clairvaux.  While  at  Pamplona,  the  last  Spanish  cathedral 
Avhich  Mr.  Street  examined  before  quitting  Spain,  the  French 
arrangement  of  the  chevet  is  varied  by  being  constructed  upon 
a  system  of  equilateral  triangles  of  great  ingenuity. 

t)f  the  domestic  architecture  of  the  coast  of  the  ^ledlter- 
rancan,  one  of  the  most  striking  features  are  the  beautiful 
Moorish  ujimez  windows  so  common  in  Seville,  the  lights 
being  divided  by  detached  shafts  of  great  slenderness  and 
delicacy.  The  earlier  examples  have  sinq)le  trefoil  heads, 
and  sculptured  capitals  to  the  columns.  In  later  examples 
there  are  mouldings  round  the  cusped  head,  and  the  abaci 
and  capitals  are  carved.  A  wing  of  the  bishop’s  palace  at 
-Vleala  contains  also  some  very  remarkable  domestic  windows, 
a  very  pleasing  illustration  of  which  adorns  ant)ther  page  of 
this  volume,  (ienerally,  however,  !Mr.  Street  jironounces  the 
north  of  Spain  to  be  unusually  barren  of  old  examples  of 
domestic  buildings.  The  public  buildings  at  Barcelona,  the 
palace  at  Guadalajara,  the  museum  and  convents  of  Valladolid, 
the  house  of  the  Constable  Velasco,  and  the  great  hospital  at 
Santiago,  arc,  however,  magnificent  examples  of  late  (iothic. 
The  castles  of  Spain  deserve  more  attention  than  they  have 
hitherto  received.  Those  of  Olite,  Segovia,  and  Medina  del 
Campo  are  described  by  Mr.  Street,  and  he  adds:  — 

‘Tliere  is,  no  doubt,  a  vast  number  of  buildings  of  somewhat 
similar  character  to  be  seen,  especially  in  those  parts  of  the  country 
which  formed  for  a  time  the  frontier  land  between  the  Moorish  and 
Christian  kingdoms.  Generally,  they  are  remarkable  for  the  un¬ 
broken  surface  of  their  lofty  wails,  crowned  with  picturesque  and 
complicated  projecting  turrets  at  the  angles.  The  scale  on  which 
they  are  built  is  magnificent,  and  their  walls  still  stand  almost  un¬ 
touched  by  the  ages  of  neglect  from  which  they  have  suffered.  In 
the  same  way  the  walls  which  encircle  the  Spanish  cities  are  often 
still  so  perfect  throughout  their  circuit  that  it  is  almost  possible  to 
persuade  oneself  that  they  have  been  untouched  for  three  hundred 
years.  Avila,  Lugo,  Segovia,  Toledo,  1‘amplona,  Astorga,  Gcrona, 
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Tarnigonn,  and  many  other  towns  are  girt  round  with  so  close  an 
array  of  tower  and  wall  as  to  make  them  still  look  fit  for  defence. 
Tlie  age  of  these  walls  varies  much  ;  but  most  are  probably  of  e.arly 
foundation,  owing  their  first  erection  to  the  days  when  tlie  Moors 
still  from  time  to  time  rode  raiding  across  the  land.  They  are 
always  of  extraordinary  solidity,  and  consist  usually  of  plain  walls 
with  circular  projecting  towers  at  short  intervals.’ 

Next  to  the  buildings  themselves,  the  materials  of  which 
they  were  constructed,  and  the  manner  of  Avorking  them, 
deserve  careful  observation.  The  Spanish  brickwork  appears 
generally  to  have  been  the  Avork  of  ^Moorish  artisans,  avIio 
attained  a  mastery  in  the  use  of  brick  and  plaster  which  has 
never  been  surpassed :  the  toAver  of  the  Giralda  at  Seville 
stands  as  a  triumphant  example  of  hoAv  elegant  and  ornate  a 
structure  can  be  produced  by  the  use  of  brick  alone.  In 
masonry,  also,  the  Moors  Averc  excellent  artisans,  and  the 
durability  of  all  their  Avork  is  most  surjn-ising.  Their  supe¬ 
riority  in  this  respect  has  been  recognised  so  entirely  by  the 
engineer  (tfficers  of  Gibraltar,  that  quite  recently  Moorish 
workmen  haA’e  been  imported  from  Tangiers  to  co-operate  in 
the  building  of  the  ncAV  batteries. 

The  general  deduction  from  the  observations  of  Mr.  Street 
is,  hoAvever,  that  the  Moors  exercised  far  less  influence  on  the 
progress  of  Spanish  architecture  than  is  generally  supposed. 
On  the  other  hand,  hardly  any  buildings  can  be  authen¬ 
tically  referred  to  the  time  of  the  Goths,  though  it  is  clear 
from  the  discovery  of  the  beautiful  group  of  A'otive  croAvns  at 
tiuarrazar,  near  Toledo — Avhich  are  noAV  in  the  collection  of 
the  Hotel  de  C'luny,  and  ])robably  date  from  the  middle  of 
the  seventh  century — that  the  Avorking  of  the  jmecious  metals 
at  least  Avas  in  a  very  advanced  state.  The  Church  of  Santa 
Maria  de  Naranco,  near  Oviedo,  and  those  of  San  Pablo  and 
San  Perse  at  Barcelona,  are  probably  all  older  than  the  tenth 
century,  and  betray  a  mixture  of  Byzantine  and  Loml)ard  in¬ 
fluence  transmitted  through  Provence,  Arragon,  and  Aquitaine 
to  Barcelona. 

The  Bomanesque  style,  hoAvever  introduced,  maintained  its 
position  much  longer  than  it  did  in  France;  and  did  not,  as  in 
that  country  and  in  England,  pass  through  the  gradual  dcA  C- 
lopment  of  the  first  pointed  style ;  but  Avas  su|)planted  by  the 
splendid  designs  of  later  styles  imjmrted  suddenly  from  France. 
Such,  also,  Avas  the  course  of  things  in  the  history  of  German 
art : — 

‘  Ther»*,  just  as  in  Spain,  the  Romanesque  and  semi-Romanesque 
8‘ylcs  remained  long  time  in  quiet  possession  of  the  field,  and  it  Avas 
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not  until  tlie  marvellous  power  and  success  of  the  architects  of 
Amiens  and  Beauvais  excited  the  German  architects  to  emulation 
in  Cologne  Cathedral,  that  they  moved  from  their  Romanesque  style 
into  the  most  decided  and  well-developed  geometrical  Gothic.  And 
just  as  Cologne  Catlvdral  is  an  exotic  in  Germany,  so  are  those  of 
Burgos,  Leon,  and  Toledo  in  Spain ;  so  that,  whilst  Spaniards  may 
fairly  be  proud  of  the  glory  of  possessing  such  magnificent  works  of 
art,  their  pride  ought  to  be  confined  to  that  of  ownership,  and  should 
not  extend  to  any  claim  of  authorship.’ 

It  is  matter  of  history,  indeed,  that  Spain  after  the  expulsion 
of  tlie  Moors  imported  French  bishops  and  ecclesiastics  to  fill 
the  metropolitan  and  other  sees  ;  consequently,  nothing  could 
he  more  natural  than  that  those  familiar  with  the  wonderful 
thirteenth-century  cathedrals  of  France  should  introduce  French 
architects  to  erect  rival  structures  in  their  adopted  countrv, 
especially  as  it  was  not  ]K)ssible  for  Spain,  hitherto  engaged  in 
interminable  warfare  with  the  Moors,  to  have  arrived  at  the 
same  degree  of  artistic  excellence.  Nevertheless,  the  older 
Spanish  cathedrals  and  churches,  such  as  San  Vicente  and  San 
Pedro,  Avila,  several  churches  at  Segovia,  the  old  cathedrals  at 
Salamanca,  Tarragona,  Tudela,  and  Lcrida,  have  distinct  cha¬ 
racteristics  and  deserve  careful  observation  as  truly  Spanish 
illustrations  of  the  Romanesque  style.  The  cathedrals,  too,  of 
Slguenza  and  Avila  must  be  classed  among  the  %vorks  of  pure 
Spanish  origin,  and  are  remarkable  as  authentic  Spanish  at¬ 
tempts  to  Introduce  into  Romanesque  architecture  more  of  the 
delicacy  and  refinement  of  the  first  pointed  style.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  Gothic  style  thus  suddenly  introduced  in  its  perfection 
into  S|)aln  received  a  subsequent  development  under  the 
hands  of  Spanish  artists  altogether  expressive  of  the  richness 
and  elegance  of  Spanish  taste,  and  worthy  of  her  unrivalled 
wealth  and  grandeur  in  the  ap»gee  of  her  national  glory.  The 
elaborate  traceries,  lace-like  fretwork,  interminable  carving, 
and  crowded  diapers  of  lions  and  castles,  surpass  in  gorgeous¬ 
ness  the  examples  of  all  other  countries,  and  are  unrivalled 
even  by  the  Eglisc  dc  Hrou  in  France,  and  Henry  VII. ’s  Chapel 
at  AVestininster.  The  rich  and  peculiar  elegance  of  the  old 
national  costume  of  Spain,  the  dresses  of  the  kings  and  cour¬ 
tiers  of  Velasquez  and  Goza,  of  the  toreros,  of  the  contra- 
handistfts,  of  the  mnjos  and  mnjas,  as  well  as  the  Orlentnl 
hy])erbolism  of  the  language  and  poetry,  are  indicative  of  a 
florid  and  exuberant  taste,  which  has  found  its  expression  alai 
in  architecture.  The  vast  edifice  of  the  Escurial,  the  Lonja 
of  S‘ville,  the  Cathedral  of  Valladolid,  and  the  other  designs 
of  Herrera,  are  also  as  truly  significant  of  the  spirit  and 
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destinies  of  Spain  in  the  age  of  Philip  II.  With  the  decline 
of  the  monarchy,  amid  the  general  corruption  of  religion  and 
morals,  as  literature  descended  to  the  false  taste  and  conceits  of 
Gongora  and  his  followers,  so  architecture  became  debased 
into  Chtcrrcpuerismo,  a  word  whose  uncouth  sound  is  admirably 
suggestive  of  the  debased  taste  which  it  j)ortrays. 

With  the  exception  of  the  great  work  of  Villa- Amil  and 
Escosura,  we  have  no  publication  which  throws  so  much  light 
on  the  architectural  monuments  of  Spain — especially  on  those 
of  the  earlier  Christian  period — as  this  volume  by  Mr.  Street. 
It  is  injpossible  to  give  a  complete,  idea  of  its  value  to  the 
student  and  the  traveller,  since  we  are  unable  to  transfer  to 
our  pages  the  numerous  illustrations  and  accurate  plans  Avith 
which  it  is  accompanied.  But  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will 
add  another  powerful  inducement  to  visit  the  least  explored 
portion  of  Southern  Europe,  and  that  before  many  years  have 
elapsed  the  cathedrals  and  Gothic  remains  of  Spain  will  be  as 
well  known  to  Englishmen  as  those  of  Normandy,  Maine,  or 
Anjou. 


Art.  VII. — 1.  Correspondence  relutintj  to  the  Affairs  of  China, 
1862-4. 

2.  Correspondence  respecting  Affairs  in  Japan,  1864.  Pre¬ 
sented  to  both  Houses  of  Pai'liament  by  Command  of  her 
Majesty,  1865. 

3.  The  Siberian  Overland  Route.  By  Ai.KXANDEU  MiCIIIE. 
London:  1865. 

4.  Report  on  Railroads  in  China.  By  Sir  Macdonald 
Stephenson. 

5.  Our  Interests  in  China.  By  iloUATlo  W.  Lay,  C.B., 
late  Inspector-General  of  Chinese  Customs. 

A  PEACE  of  fifty  years  has  been  maintained  Avith  all  but 
uninterrupted  success  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  and  Avith 
the  exception  of  the  Crimean  War  and  the  Italian  campaign, 
the  great  Christian  Powers  have  happily  not  turned  their  arms 
against  each  other  for  half  a  century.  But  ineanAvhilc  the 
eternal  contest  betAveen  civilisation  and  barbarism — betAveen 
nations  boasting  of  the  highest  degree  of  refinement  and 
nations  animated  by  the  fiercest  passions  of  fanaticism — goes 
on  with  increasing  bitterness,  and  it  seems  Impossible  for  any 
great  military  PoAver  to  escape  from  this  condition  of  its  exist¬ 
ence.  Russia  has  recently  extended  her  lines  of  occupation 


in  Central  Asia  to  the  Syr-Daria  or  .Faxartes.  She  has 
fortified  a  line  of  posts  from  the  Sea  of  Aral  to  the  Chinese 
frontier.  She  is  gradually  extending  her  navigation  up  the 
valley  of  the  Oxus ;  and  the  Khanats  of  Khokan,  liokhara, 
and  Khiva  are  inefiTeetually  o))]K»sing  her  ])rogress  across  the 
Khirgiz  Steppe.  view  without  jealousy  and  without  ap- 

prehension  these  efforts  of  the  Russian  Government  to  o|)en 
a  road  to  trade  through  Central  Asia ;  hut  it  will  be  long 
before  the  fierce  tribes  occupying  these  wild  and  intractable 
regions  are  brought  under  the  yoke,  and  Russia  may  find  that 
the  contest  she  has  barely  ended  in  Circassia  is  beginning 
afresh  against  a  still  more  formidable  enemy.* 

The  French,  on  their  side,  ambitious  of  an  Asiatic  possession 
and  a  position  in  the  Eastern  seas,  have  also  undertaken  a 
mission  in  the  conquest  and  civilisation  of  Cochin  China,  Avhich 
may  prove  more  anluous  than  ]>rofitablc.  Within  the  last  few 
years  they  have  made  war  u|X)n  the  -Vnnamltes,  in  retribution 
for  the  torture  and  murder  of  some  Roman  Catholic  missionaries, 
and  compelled  them  to  surrender  large  provinces  watered  by 
the  Mcnam,  and  submit  to  a  protectorate  which  differs  in  little 
except  the  name,  from  subjection.  But  as  with  the  Russian,  so 
with  the  French  position  and  efforts  in  our  vicinity,  we  see 
no  ground  for  alarm  or  regret.  These  races  can  only  be 
brought  within  the  comity  of  nations,  or  made  sharers  in  the 
civilisation  of  Europe,  by  the  strong  arm  of  a  Power  that  can 
imjM)se  treaties,  and  make  them  res])ected.  The  possessions  of 
other  Western  Powers  in  the  East  can  hardly  be  a  source  of 
serious  danger  to  Great  Britain.  It  is  doubtful,  on  the  other 
hand,  Avhether  in  the  event  of  war  all  dependencies  in  such 
distant  latitudes  may  not  prove  rather  causes  of  weakness 
than  of  increased  strength  to  their  possessors. 

AVhile  the  three  great  maritime  Powers  of  Europe  have 
thus  been  advancing  across  Asia,  towards  the  southern  and 
western  limits  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  and  contending  with  the 
dlfticidtles  which  the  jealousies  and  hostility  of  Eastern  races 
invariably  interpose  to  the  progress  of  Europeans — as  of  inno¬ 
vation  in  whatever  shape  it  comes, — China  has  been  tom  by 
civil  war,  and  devastated  by  a  widespread  insurrection.  In 
her  agony  a  whole  ])n)vince  was  wrenched  from  her,  and 
without  a  blow  annexed  to  Russia.  It  would  almost  seem 


•  An  interesting  account  of  these  operations,  derivcil  from  Rus¬ 
sian  official  sources,  has  been  translated  and  published  by  Messrs. 
Michell,  under  the  title  ‘  The  Russians  in  Central  Asia.’  The  style 
of  this  volume  is  unfortunately'  incorrect  and  unattractive,  but  the 
information  contained  in  it  is  novel  and  valuable. 
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as  though  the  beam  which  dipped  towards  the  Bosphorus,  on 
being  suddenly  arrested  and  forced  upwards,  had  by  some 
natural  law  descended  at  the  opposite  extremity,  and  crushing 
its  way  with  irresistible  weight  through  Manchouria — gravi 
tated  towards  Broughton  Bay  and  the  unfrozen  ports  of  a  still 
more  southern  latitude. 

During  the  past  ten  years,  while  European  Powers  have  been 
actively  advancing  upon  different  points  of  Asia,  sometimes  in 
conflict  with  each  other,  sometimes  in  alliance  against  the 
native  states,  they  have,  beyond  all  doubt,  exercised  a  disturb¬ 
ing  influence  on  the  millions  of  the  human  race  spread  over 
the  vast  Eastern  continent.  They  seem  to  have  stirred  up 
all  the  more  active  and  fanatic  elements  of  the  Asiatic  charac¬ 
ter  and  temperament,  whether  as  regards  religion  or  patriotic 
feeling.  There  has  been  a  general  movement  of  the  masses,  a 
widespread  agitation,  followed  by^the  uprising  of  whole  tribes 
and  nations.  The  Turk  has  done  battle  for  Mahomet,  and 
exhaled  his  fanaticism  and  hatred  of  the  Western  race,  in 
desultory  raids  against  the  Infidel,  from  Damascus  and  Lebanon 
to  the  confines  of  the  Empire,  apart  from  the  great  struggle 
for  national  existence  maintained  against  the  Russians.  The 
Arab  and  Moor  have  been  sympathetically  affected.  They 
have  persecuted  the  J ews  at  Tangier,  fought  the  Spaniards  in 
Morocco,  and  risen  against  the  French  in  Kabylia,  while  many 
Christians  have  been  slain  in  popular  tumults  at  Jeddah  and 
elsewhere.  The  Bengal  army  revolted  at  a  cry  of  fanaticism 
calling  their  race  to  arms  for  the  extermination  of  the  con¬ 
quering  Sahib.  Religious  fanaticism  and  patriotism  did  their 
part  in  resisting  the  French  and  Spanish  descent  on  the 
Cochin  territory.  In  China  all  the  elements  of  disorder  seemed 
let  loose  over  the  breadth  of  the  land,  devastating  its  fertile 
valleys  ;  and  a  blasphemous  counterfeit  of  Christianity  was  not 
wanting  to  place  the  Taeping  rebellion  among  the  crusades  of 
Iconoclastic  and  |X)pular  movements  to  overturn  a  dominant 
religion,  though  for  political  ends.  Lastly,  Japan,  her  long- 
closed  ports  forced  by  the  moral  pressure  of  Commodore  Perry’s 
squadron,  has  been  ever  since  in  the  throes  of  a  convulsive 
effort  to  expel  the  foreign  intruder,  to  put  down  all  aspirations 
of  the  people  towards  free  intercourse  or  innovation  of  any  kind, 
and  revert  to  the  old  policy  of  total  seclusion  from  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Here,  too,  although  no  proselytising  has  been 
attempted  by  European  Powers  in  recent  times,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  the  past  history  of  the  civil  and  religious  w'ars 
which  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  missionaries  excited  in  the 
seventeenth  century  has  left  an  indelible  impression,  instilling 
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a  feeling  of  distrust  into  the  minds  of  successive  generations 
of  Japanese  rulers,  and  rousing  the  Daimios  of  the  present 
day'  to  active  hostility  and  opjwsition  to  all  foreign  inter¬ 
course.  Thus  we  see,  from  Constantinople  to  Yedo,  there  has 
been  an  all-pervading  movement  among  the  numerous  and 
diversified  families  of  the  Asiatic  race.  A  general  feeling 
seems  to  have  penetrated  all  the  tribes  and  nations  occupy¬ 
ing  the  Asiastic  continent,  that  old  things  are  passing  away, 
and  a  new  order  is  being  insensibly  constituted  on  the  ruins  of 
their  time-honoured  cre^,  customs,  and  independence. 

It  is  very  certain  that  the  germ  of  new  ideas,  religious, 
social  and  })olitical,  has  been  sown,  and  new  elements  of 
thought  have  found  a  place  in  the  Asiatic  mind  of  late  years, 
to  the  great  disturbance  of  that  sense  of  repose  and  fixity 
which  has  hitlierto  been  the  ideal  of  perfection  and  Orientd 
felicity.  In  all  this,  the  agency  of  the  Feringi  and  the 
Barbarian  is  traced ; — and  by  those  who  rule  and  have  |X)litical 
power  at  stake,  with  a  feeling  of  intense  hatred.  Our  reli¬ 
gion,  our  j)olItical  economy  and  social  ideas,  are  all  equally 
hateful ;  and  from  their  ])oint  of  view  revolutionary  and  sub¬ 
versive  of  existing  institutions  and  governments.  They  would 
necessarily  be  so  even  were  European  Powers  less  frequently 
aggressive  and  given  to  territoriad  encroachments.  But  with 
our  own  history  in  India,  and  the  more  recent  acquisitions 
made  by  Russia  and  France,  it  cannot  be  wondered  at,  that  all 
overtures  from  Western  nations  for  access  and  trade  should  be 
looked  ujx)!!  witli  extreme  distrust  and  aversion  as  the  first 
steps  towards  aggressive  action  and  final  conquest.  Nor  can 
it  be  denied  that  they  have  a  good  foundation  for  much  of  their 
anti])athy  and  enmity,  apart  from  the  assumed  greed  for  terri¬ 
torial  acquisition.  The  mode  in  which  the  Romans,  in  the 
days  of  the  Empire,  viewed  the  Christians,  very  closely  corre¬ 
sponds  with  the  feeling  which  the  Asiatic  generally  entertains, 
— and  the  estimate  which  the  ruling  classes,  more  es]>ecially, 
form  of  our  pretensions  to  be  considered  aix>stles  of  jieace 
and  pioneers  of  a  higher  civilisation.  Mr.  Arnold,  in  a  recent 
article  on  Marcus  Aurelius,  discusses  the  distinctive  relations 
which  existed  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  betw'een  the 
despised  and  persecuted  seet  and  the  imperial  masters  of  the 
civilised  world.  The  following  extract  is  so  entirely  ap|)llcable 
to  the  system  of  thought  and  feeling  prevailing  among  Eastern 
races — Arab,  Hindoo,  and  Chinese — towards  their  Cluristian 
antagonists,  that  we  are  induced  to  quote  it : — 

‘  The  Christianity  which  these  Emperors  aimed  at  repressing 
was,  in  their  conception  of  it,  something  philosophically  contemptible, 
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politically  subversive,  and  morally  abominable.  As  men,  they  sin¬ 
cerely  regarded  it  much  as  well-conditioned  people,  with  us,  regard 
Mormonism ;  as  rulers,  they  regarded  it  much  as  liberal  statesmen, 
with  us,  regard  the  Jesuits.  A  kind  of  Mormonism,  constituted  as 
a  vast  secret  society,  with  obscure  aims  of  political  and  social  sub¬ 
version,  w’as  what  Antoninus  Pius  and  Marcus  Aurelius  believed 
tliemselves  to  be  repressing  when  they  punished  Christians.  The 
early  Cliristian  apologists  again  and  again  declare  to  us  under 
what  odious  imputations  the  Christians  lay,  how  general  was  the 
belief  that  these  imputations  were  well-grounded,  how  sincere  was 
the  horror  which  the  belief  inspired.  The  severe  expressions  of 
Tacitus,  exitiabilis  superstitio — odio  humani generis  convicti,  show  how 
deeply  the  prejudices  of  the  multitude  imbued  the  educated  classes. 
One  asks  oneself  with  astonishment,  how  a  doctrine  so  benign  as 
that  of  Christ,  can  have  incurred  misrepresentation  so  monstrous. 
The  inner  and  moving  cause  of  the  misrepresentation  lay  no  doubt  in 
this — that  Christianity  was  a  new  spirit  in  the  Roman  world,  destmed 
to  act  in  that  world  as  its  dissolvent ;  and  it  was  inevitable  that 
Christianity  in  the  Roman  world,  like  democracy  in  the  modern 
world — like  every  new  spirit  with  a  similar  mission  assigned  to  it — 
should  at  its  first  appearance  occasion  an  instinctive  shrinking  and 
repugnance  in  the  world  which  it  was  to  dissolve.’ 

In  the  Asiatic  -world,  Christianity  and  commerce  combined, 
are  no  doubt  destined,  under  the  ajgis  of  Western  States,  to 
modify  the  Avliole  structure  of  society;  and  as  all  Asiatic 
rulers  seem  to  have  an  instinctive  prescience  of  this  result, 
it  is  as  inevitable  as  it  is  natural  that  they  should  shrink  with 
aversion  and  repugnance  from  closer  contact.  AVe  have  here 
the  true  secret  of  the  frequent  collisions,  and  the  never-ending 
complications  which  mark  our  relations  Avith  the  East.  With 
a  view  to  the  development  of  commerce,  constant  and  often 
impatient  efforts  are  made  by  AVestern  Powers  and  their  sub¬ 
jects,  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  their  operations  and  increase  the 
points  of  contact  Avith  rulers  and  subjects  Avho  are  imbued  Avith 
this  feeling  of  distrust  and  aversion.  AA"e  arc  always  seeking 
to  draw  closer  the  links  which  treaties  alone  have  forged — 
to  bind  these  states,  as  they  believe,  for  the  final  subversion 
of  their  power  and  institutions,  and  the  destruction  of  their 
independent  existence.  Errors  in  j)olicy,  unscrupulous  dealing 
among  traders  of  all  nations,  and  ruffianism  in  the  offscourings 
of  Europe  and  America  jx>ured  upon  the  coasts  of  China, 
may  all  do  their  j)art  in  soAA'ing  distrust  and  hostility.  But 
I  were  these  causes  removed,  the  broad  features  A\ffiich  mark 
■  ’the  relations  of  the  Christian  PoAvers  Avith  Eastern  Asia 
I  would  still  remain  essentially  the  same.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  these  blots  and  defects  in  the  European 
escutcheon  are  other  than  minor  accidente  and  subordinate 
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incidents,  exercising  but  little  material  Influence  on  the  main 
issues.  These,  as  we  think  we  have  sho-wTi,  hang  upon  other 
conditions  springing  from  the  deepest  sources  of  national  feel¬ 
ing,  and  controlling,  in  no  small  degree,  the  life  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  nations. 

While  thus  passing  in  review  the  progress  of  AVestem 
Powers  eastward  from  the  Bosj)horus  to  the  coast  of  Japan 
during  the  last  few  years,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  discuss  in 
detail  all  the  events  of  that  period.  Those  of  the  last  twelve- 
month  alone  will  aflbrd  sufficient  matter ;  and  the  decisive  and 
significant  character  of  the  leading  events,  since  January 
1864,  demands,  and  will  well  repay  careful  study.  They  give 
hope  that  we  have  reached  a  second  stage  in  our  relations  with 
the  Chinese  and  Japanese— barbaric  in  the  midst  of  their  old 
and  highly  artificial  civilisation.  As  regards  foreign  relations, 
the  Government  of  Pekin,  compelled  by  the  British  and  French 
allied  forces  to  enter  into  direct  communication  with  the 
AVestem  Powers,  and  admit  their  legations  pennanently  wdthin 
the  gates  of  the  conquered  capital,  has  gained  much  in  the 
way  of  experience.  In  Japan  the  coalition  of  the  great 
Daimios  and  Princes  for  the  expulsion  of  all  foreigners,  and 
a  return  to  their  system  of  isolation,  was  broken  up  a  few 
months  ago  by  the  blow  dealt  at  Simonoseki.  They  too 
have  gained  experience  which  ought,  and  to  all  appearance 
will,  suffice — and  stand  them  in  good  stead  for  a  long  time  to 
come. 

In  both  countries  abortive  and  ineffectual  attempts  have  been 
made  by  the  Mandarins  and  Daimios  to  nullify  the  treaties. 
But  having  failed  alike  to  defeat  or  get  rid  of  us,  to  frighten 
us  into  submission,  or  to  deceive  us,  it  may  now  be  hoped  that 
they  will  henceforth  rather  keep  their  engagements  with  us, 
than  rush  into  further  conflicts  in  which  their  own  defeat  is 
certain.  No  better  time  therefore  could  be  chosen  than  the 
present  to  pass  in  review  the  changes  which  have  recently 
taken  place,  and  the  prospects  they  open  for  the  future.  There 
has  been  a  continuous  struggle  hitherto  between  seemingly  ir- 
reconcilcable  pretensions ;  but  progress  has  at  last  been  made 
towards  a  permanent  solution,  and  that  without  the  necessity 
for  a  continually-recurring  resort  to  arms.  In  any  j)olicy  to  be 
adoj)ted  by  AA'estem  Powers  in  their  relations  with  China  and 
Japan,  these  leading  facts  and  conditions  must  be  taken  into 
account.  The  last  year  has  been  a  most  eventful  one  to  both 
countries,  and  will  fitrm  an  epoch  in  their  history  ;  not  so  much 
perhaps  from  the  changes  effected  in  their  external  relations,  as 
in  those  influencing  their  internal  condition.  In  both  a  great 
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movement,  threatening  disintegration  and  anarchy,  has  been 
arrested,  if  not  brought  to  an  end.  And  the  influence  of  this 
check,  if  maintained,  is  likely  to  determine  the  nature  of  the 
foreign  relations  to  be  established,  and  even  in  a  less  degree 
the  internal  condition  and  government  of  the  respective  States. 

In  looking  to  the  future,  a  great  deal  must  obviously  depend 
upon  the  development  and  application  of  ideas  more  in  har¬ 
mony  with  Western  civilisation  and  polity.  In  China  an  in¬ 
surrection  has  been  raging,  during  a  period  of  ten  years,  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  Empire,  directed  against  the  reigning 
dynasty,  and  hostile  to  all  the  existing  governing  classes. 
This  movement  seems  to  have  originated  from  below,  and  to 
have  had  no  connexion  with  the  higher  classes — the  bureau¬ 
cracy  of  China,  and  the  sole  governing  body.  It  would  appear 
rather  as  a  protest  of  the  governed,  and  an  upheaving  of  the 
masses  (a  kind  of  Jacquerie,  only  that  in  China  there  are  no 
hereditary  or  noble  families),  in  violent  dissatisfaction  at  the 
corruption,  vis  inertia,  and  bad  government  of  the  central 
authority.  And  that  there  was  not  wanting  strong  provocation 
and  a  broad  foundation  in  fact  for  the  general  charge  of  in¬ 
capacity  and  dishonesty  in  the  councils  of  the  sovereign  and 
in  all  their  provincial  delegates,  seems  sufficiently  proved  by 
their  total  inability  to  deal  with  the  insurrection,  or  to  stay  the 
devastating  march  of  mere  hordes  of  marauders,  pillaging  and 
destroying  all  before  them,  wherever  they  made  their  appear¬ 
ance.  Not  until  this  state  of  anarchy  had  existed  for  a  whole 
decade,  and  European  science  and  military  organisation  came 
to  the  aid  of  the  Government  at  Pekin,  was  it  able  to  stem 
the  torrent  of  disorder,  or  to  strike  any  decisive  blow  for  the 
re-establishment  of  legal  authority.  The  fall  of  Nankin  has  at 
last  destroyed  the  insurrection  as  an  organised  rebellion  with 
a  recognis^  head  aiming  at  sovereignty,  and  deprived  it  of  a 
base  of  operations  which  gave  the  insurgents  the  command  of 
all  the  populous  cities  and  towns  in  the  great  valley  watered  by 
the  Yang-tzi-kiang,  together  with  some  of  the  richest  provinces 
of  China.  But  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  peace  and  order 
will  be  immediately  restored,  or  that  the  insurrection  is  at  an 
end.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  population  of  the  moun¬ 
tainous  south-western  provinces  of  the  Empire  is  in  a  chronic 
state  of  disaffection,  and  that  the  authority  of  the  present 
dynasty  has  never  been  thoroughly  established  in  those  distant 
regions:  from  time  to  time  they  break  out  in  open  rebellion 
and  pour  over  the  land.  When  disorder  and  contempt  of  all 
law  and  government  is  once  allowed  to  prevail  over  such 
immense  tracts  of  country  as  constitute  the  Empire  of  China, 
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with  a  teeming  population  of  three  or  four  hundred  millions 
ever  pressing  on  the  means  of  subsistence,  it  is  like  the  over¬ 
flowing  of  one  of  their  own  mighty  rivers,  breaking  down 
the  dams  and  artiflcial  barriers  set  up  for  the  protection  of 
the  peoj)le,  and  sweeping  away  all  the  landmarks.  It  is  long 
before  the  waters  return  to  their  natural  channel,  even  when 
the  disruptive  force  has  ceased.  Whether  the  requisite  power 
can  make  itself  felt  from  such  a  centre  as  Pekin,  and  from 
what  it  is  the  fashion  to  consider  an  effete  Tartar  Government 
sunk  in  corruption  and  ineptitude — whether  any  efforts  made 
in  this  tlirection  will  be  aided  or  counteracted  by  the  pro¬ 
vincial  authorities  spread  over  the  eighteen  provinces,  are 
problems  which  experience  must  ere  long  solve,  for  good  or 
for  evil.  But  there  is  one  very  hopeful  feature  amidst  all 
the  devastation  wliich  has  taken  place,  and  that  is  the  mar¬ 
vellous  elasticity  ever  manifested  by  the  population,  distinct 
from  any  action  of  their  rulers.  In  October  last,  shortly 
after  the  fall  of  Nankin,  Europeans  reported  that  in  all  the 
districts  lying  between  the  once  wealthy  but  now  ruined  city 
of  Soochow  and  Shanghae,  its  great  shipping  port,  they  saw 
everywhere  evidence  of  renewed  life  and  iudustry.  The  mul¬ 
berry-trees  were  being  re-planted.  The  farmhouses  were 
re|)aired  and  the  yards  stocked  ■\nth  rice  and  poultry.  The 
only  sign  that  the  country  had  been  made  a  desert  at  first 
visible,  was  that  new  brick,  plaster,  and  woodwork  everyAvhere 
marked  the  scene  of  rebel  ravages. 

There  is  need  of  such  encouraging  signs  of  renewed  industry 
and  activity  among  those  on  whom  the  productiveness  of  the  soil 
and  the  creation  of  plenty  exclusively  depend;  for  China  is 
certainly  not  yet  at  the  end  of  her  troubles  and  insurrections. 
The  latest  news  from  the  west  of  the  Empire  does  not  improve. 
From  the  borders  of  Kwantung  and  Fokien  it  is  decidedly 
bad;  and  it  would  occasion  no  surprise  to  hear  by  any  mail  of 
the  fall  of  Chaochow,  an  imjMjrtant  city  in  the  vicinity  of  Amoy. 
As  relates  to  the  province  of  Keangsoo,  aud  all  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Shanghae,  there  is  some  assurance  of  restored  order  in 
the  energetic  character  of  Li-Futai,  the  governor.  Encouraged 
by  his  successes  in  his  province — though  of  these  at  least  a 
large  share  is  exclusively  due  to  Colonel  Gordon — he  has  much 
confidence  in  himself,  and  while  he  is  in  power  his  province 
may  not  be  in  much  danger.  The  organisation  of  garrisons 
for  the  j)orts — under  the  pressure  of  foreign  influence  in  the 
councils  of  the  Emperor  probably,  but  vigorously  entered  upon 
by  AVensiang,  one  of  the  senior  secretaries  of  the  Foreign 
Office — we  may  hope  is  being  commenced  in  earnest.  A  camp 
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•ns  of  instruction  has  been  organised,  under  Major  Jebb,  the  suc- 

er-  cessor  of  Colonel  Gordon,  and  its  maintenance  for  the  three 

(vn  years  for  which  the  major  and  those  with  him  are  engaged, 

of  under  certain  regulations  agreed  to  by  Li-Futai,  gives  the 

ng  local  government  a  disciplined  force,  which  will  be  likely  to 

•en  deter  any  such  bands  as  the  rebels  can  collect  from  approach- 

For  ing  the  neighbourhood  of  Shanghae. 

om  L  How  far  it  may  be  in  the  power  of  any  or  all  of  the  foreign 
unt  j  representatives  combined  to  instil  wisdom  into  the  hearts  of 

ide  I  the  Emperor’s  councillors  at  Pekin,  while  it  is  yet  time,  and  to 

ro-  induce  them  to  adopt  vigorous  measures  for  the  reformation 

are  of  their  whole  administrative  system,  and  its  purification  from 

or  the  besetting  sins  of  incom])etence  and  corruption,  is  a  doubtful 

all  p  question.  Hitherto  the  Chinese  Empire  has  been  governed 

lar-  by  a  very  loose  system  of  centralisation.  Theoretically,  every 

net  '  ofiicer  in  the  State,  from  the  viceroy  of  each  province  to  the 
*tly  '  lowest  |>ollce  runner,  held  all  power  from  Pekin.  The  nomina- 

the  tion  of  the  Emperor  can  alone  place  them  in  office,  and  his 

’ity  mandate  at  any  moment  can  remove  the  occupants  and  reduce 

saw  them  to  the  condition  of  private  citizens,  without  rank  or 

nil-  authority  of  any  kind.  But,  practically,  the  viceroy  and  Tartar 

rere  general  (rival  potentates,  the  one  civil  and  the  other  military, 

The  [  ruling  supreme  in  the  province) — the  F ootae,  F antae,  and  N eetae 

first  — in  other  words,  the  lieutenant-governor,  treasurer,  and  chief 

lere  justice,  once  nominated  and  in  possession,  form  an  oligarchy  of 

governing  powers,  over  which  the  sovereign  and  the  board  at 
stry  Pekin  find  it  difficult  to  exercise  any  efficient  control  or  super¬ 
soil  ,  vision.  The  great  distances ;  length  of  time  consumed  in  com- 

a  is  munication  ;  untrustworthiness  of  all  reports  received,  whether 

ons.  I  from  the  high  functionaries  themselves  or  the  spies  and  political 

ove.  r  agents  sent  to  watch  over  them ;  the  general  habits  of  bribery 

B(lly  j  and  corruption ;  and  lastly  the  imperative  necessity  of  allowing 
11  of  .  authorities  on  the  s|)ot,  held  responsible  for  the  good  govern- 
aoy.  ment  of  provinces  larger  and  more  populous  than  many  king- 

our-  doms  in  Europe,  to  act  according  to  circumstances  on  their 

!r  in  own  judgment, — all  tend  to  check  and  render  nugatory,  except 

iged  in  rare  and  extreme  cases,  any  autocratic  interference  or  centri¬ 

st  a  *  ising  tendencies  at  Pekin.  Ostensibly  bound  to  the  Emperor, 
luch  and  acting  under  his  orders  only,  they  thus  become  virtually 

ince  fi-ee  from  any  inconvenient  supervision.  The  financial  and  ad- 

sons  ministrative  arrangements  prevailing  throughout  the  empire 

the  further  tend  to  establish  this  system  of  decentralisation  and 

i^n  irresponsibility.  Each  province  levies  taxes  and  custom  dues  in 

eign  the  name  of  the  Emperor; — and  out  of  the  proceeds  the  whole 

amp  budget  of  local  expenses,  including  salaries  of  employes,  pay  of 
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troops,  &c.,  is  first  provided  for.  It  is  only  the  surplus,  if  any, 
which  is  remitted  to  Pekin  for  the  wants  of  the  imperial  trea¬ 
sury.  Each  province  supplies  its  own  force  for  the  maintenance 
of  order — all  the  larger  cities  having  a  permanent  Tartar 
garrison  Avithin  their  walls.  These  are  descendants  of  the 
Manchoo  conquerors,  but  now  little  more  than  an  ill-paid  and 
worse-disciplined  militia,  forming  a  colony  of  men,  women,  and 
children  earning  their  own  living  in  various  ways,  aided  by  a 
certain  small  stipend  for  the  effective  fighting-men  supposed  to 
be  ready  for  active  service  when  required. 

AVhcther  such  a  system  of  semi-independent  provincial  go¬ 
vernments  and  ill-organised  forces — the  decentralising  tendency 
being  continually  increased  by  the  prevalence  of  extortion, 
bribery,  and  corruption  as  recognised  means  of  supplying  the 
inadequacy  of  public  salaries — can  be  so  handled  or  modified 
as  to  enable  the  Government  of  Pekin  to  grapple  with  the 
real  difficulties  which  beset  it  in  the  troubled  state  of  the 
country,  and  to  restore  order,  peace,  and  security  in  the  wide 
districts  so  long  given  up  to  desolation,  and  still  liable  to 
be  traversed  by  organised  bands,  is  the  question  now  to  be 
determined  by  the  crucial  test  of  experience.  It  may  reason¬ 
ably  be  doubted,  however,  whether  it  be  possible  any  longer  to 
govern  so  vast  an  empire  as  China,  unless  the  Government 
is  enabled  to  render  its  authority  more  direct  and  eflPectuaL 
Mr.  Michle,  in  his  very  sensible  and  interesting  work,  glances 
at  some  of  the  more  prominent  causes  of  a  progressive  tendency 
to  enervation  in  the  central  authority : — 

‘  Peking  is  the  worst  situation  that  could  have  been  selected  for  the  I 
seat  of  government ;  that  is,  from  a  Chinese  point  of  view.  It  was  ■ 
convenient  as  a  citadel  for  the  Tartars  while  they  were  consolidat¬ 
ing  their  power,  as  its  vicinity  to  their  native  wilds  kept  open  for  | 
them  an  easy  retreat  in  the  event  of  revolution.  And,  while  their  " 
vigour  remained  fresh,  the  enfeebling  influence  of  distance  from  the 
provinces  was  neutralised  by  the  energy  of  the  executive.  But  in 
tlie  process  of  degeneracy  which  the  Manchu  dynasty,  like  its  pre¬ 
decessors.  has  undergone,  the  remoteness  of  the  capital  has  been  a  g 
fertile  cause  of  misrule,  corruption,  and  distress'  in  the  provinces.  | 
The  natural  capital  of  China  is  Nanking  or  Ilang-chow,  or  some  i 
otljer  easily  accessible  point  in  the  central  provinces.’  ^ 

In  this  state  of  chronic  disorder  and  increasing  deterioration  t 
of  which  the  Chinese  Empire  has  given  striking  manifestations  1 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  commencing  with  the  i 
first  war  with  England  in  1840,  there  have  been  many  doctors 
to  volunteer  remedies,  and  more  than  one  infallible  ])auacea 
has  been  urged  with  vehemence  upon  the  sick  man.  Russia  is  I 
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supposed  to  have  offered  to  march  an  effective  force  into  the 
country  and  put  down  the  rebellion  vi  et  armis,  but  possibly 
there  may  have  been  conditions,  expressed  or  implied,  which 
induced  Hienfung  to  decline  the  aid  of  such  an  ally.  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  and  America,  in  a  more  informal  manner,  have 
supplied  the  rough  material  of  military  contingents,  and  the 
two  former,  oflScers  to  discipline  and  lead  Chinese  troops  within 
a  thirty-mile  radius  of  the  ports.  A  naval  contingent  entirely 
composed  of  British  officers,  men,  and  ships,  was  next  sug¬ 
gested,  but  ultimately  disbanded  as  putting  forward  preten¬ 
sions  to  independence  of  authority,  held  to  be  alike  dangerous 
to  the  supremacy  of  the  State  and  incompatible  with  the  exist- 
ing  provincial  system  of  government.  Lastly,  it  has  been  pro¬ 
posed  to  regenerate  China  and  give  the  required  vigour  to  the 
central  authority  by  the  most  jxtwerful  agencies  of  modern 
times — railroads  and  telegraphic  lines.  And  of  all  the  remedial 
means  suggested,  perhaps  none  could  be  less  open  to  objec¬ 
tion,  or  more  certain,  if  once  brought  into  operation,  to  effect 
the  desired  result  of  blending  together  in  one  compact  whole 
the  distant  provinces  and  semi-independent  administrations. 
Improving  the  means  of  communication  bet^veen  distant  cen¬ 
tres  of  trade  and  population,  would  create  mutual  interests 
with  a  common  bond  of  association  throughout  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  land,  thus  giving  new'  life,  objects,  and  activity 
to  the  400,000,000  who  people  it.  It  is  one  of  the  few  pro¬ 
posals  for  the  pacification  and  regeneration  of  this  vast  empire 
which  need  not  create  any  rivalries  or  jealousies  among  foreign 
powers,  such  as  the  supply  of  fleets,  military  organisers  or  com¬ 
manders  of  contingents,  inevitably  produce ;  because  neither 
railroads  nor  telegraphs,  by  whatever  nationality  first  created 
or  worked,  have  any  tendency  to  create  an  exclusive  national 
influence.  The  condition  that  they  may  at  any  time  be  appro¬ 
priated  and  worked  by  the  Chinese  themselves  w'ould  alone 
suffice  to  prevent  this  result.  But  the  advantages  to  be  anti¬ 
cipated  from  the  introduction  of  these  means  of  rapid  transit 
and  communication  to  the  Chinese  themselves  cannot  be  better 
stated  than  in  the  Avords  of  Mr.  Michie,  showing  that  it  is  to 
them  in  the  first  instance — both  governors  and  governed — the 
main  advantages  Avould  accrue ;  to  foreign  nations  only  inci¬ 
dentally,  and  only  so  far  as  their  interests  are  identified  with 
the  good  government,  j)eace,  and  prosperity  of  China : — 

‘The  unexampled  success  of  steamers  in  China,’  Mr.  ^Michie  ob¬ 
serves,  ‘within  the  three  past  years,  has  paved  the  way  for  a 
similar  result  for  railways.  The  Chinese,  having  satisfied  them¬ 
selves  of  the  advantages  that  accrue  to  them  from  the  former, 
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will  be  perfectly  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  the  latter.  They 
are  not  naturally  given  to  travel,  that  is,  they  travel  for  profit 
and  not  for  pleasure.  But  the  facilities  for  locomotion  which 
steamers  now  afford  them  have  created  a  large  and  increasing 
passenger  traffic.  The  steamers  on  the  coast  and  on  the  rivers  are 
usually  crowded  with  Chinese  passengers,  W’ho  seek  very  moderate 
accommodation,  and  therefore  can  be  carried  economically.  The 
shortening  of  a  month’s  journey  to  one  of  a  few  days  has  induced 
many  thousands  to  travel  who  did  not  think  of  it  before.  It  ig, 
therefore,  a  fair  inference  that  the  greater  economy  of  time  which 
railways  would  secure  would  enable  millions  to  travel  who  are  at 
present  excluded  from  it.  The  mere  monopolising  by  railways  of  the 
revenues  of  the  present  passage-boats,  and  other  means  of  passenger 
communication,  in  certain  districts,  would  be  but  a  trifle  compared 
w’ith  the  new  traffic  which  railways  w'ould  create  for  themselves  io 
such  a  populous  and  eminently  commercial  country. 

*  And,  perhaps,  no  other  country  of  equal  area  presents  fewer 
natural  obstacles  to  the  construction  of  long  lines  of  railway.  This 
has  been  shown  by  the  investigations  of  Sir  Macdonald  Stephenson, 
who  has  lately  published  a  full  report  on  the  subject.  The  labour, 
and  many  of  the  materials,  are  to  be  found  in  the  localities  when 
they  would  be  wanted. 

‘  The  most  populous  parts  of  China  arc  alluvial  plain.s,  either  fed 
by  great  navigable  rivers,  or  intersected  in  all  directions  by  networki 
of  canals.  With  regard  to  the  great  water  routes,  which  are  open 
to  large  vessels,  it  is  very  problematical  whether  railways  could 
supersede,  or  even  compete  with,  navigation  in  the  carrying  of  bulky 
goods.  It  could  not  be  expected,  for  example,  that  on  the  proposed 
line  from  Hankow  to  Shanghae,  following  the  course  of  the  greit 
river  for  6o0  miles,  goods  should  be  conveyed  as  economically  as  in 
steamers  that  can  navigate  the  river  easily,  carrying  2,000  tons  of 
cargo.  But  in  those  parts  of  the  plain  where  very  small  craft  only 
can  be  used,  a  railway  may  easily  supersede  the  present  means  of  trans¬ 
port.  The  saving  of  time  would,  perhaps,  in  all  cases  attract  the  pas¬ 
senger  traffic  to  the  railways,  and  that  alone  would  probably  be  amply 
sufficient  to  support  them  remuneratively.  There  are  many  large 
tracts  of  country  in  China  less  thickly  peopled  than  the  rich  plains, 
and  which  do  not  possess  the  same  facilities  of  water  communication. 
In  the  north  the  traffic  is  conducted  by  means  of  caravans,  necessarily 
slow  and  expensive ;  and  in  some  parts  of  Central  China,  goods  are 
transported  on  men’s  backs.  In  such  regions  railways  would  not 
only  be  highly  remunerative,  but  would  be  an  inestimable  boon  in 
opening  up  those  parts  of  the  country  which,  being  less  favoured  by 
nature,  have  been  kept  far  behind  in  wealth  and  prosperity.  To 
compensate  for  these  natural  disadvantages  of  the  north,  the  Grand 
Canal  was  cut  to  connect  the  city  of  Hang-chow  with  Peking.  Hut 
stupendous  work  required  constant  repairs  to  maintain  its  efficiency, 
and  a  considerable  annual  outlay  of  money.  In  the  disorders  of  the 
last  ten  years  the  necessary  funds  for  this  purpose  have  either  not 
been  raised,  or  have  been  misappropriated,  and  the  Grand  Canal  hsi 
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consequently  gone  to  ruin.  The  importance  which  has  been  attached 
to  this  great  line  of  communication  by  successive  dynasties  for  900 
jears,  point  to  the  track  of  the  canal  as  favourable  for  a  line  of  rail¬ 
way.  Of  all  the  branches  of  Sir  M.  Stephenson’s  scheme  this  is 
the  most  obviously  desirable.  A  railway  that  would  restore,  and 
vastly  increase  the  old  trafl&c  on  the  Grand  Canal,  would  do  for  the 
forty  populous  cities  it  would  touch  at,  what  steam  navigation  has 
done  for  the  marts  on  the  banks  of  the  great  river.  Although 
Peking  and  the  commercial  cities  of  North  China  are  accessible  by 
sea  for  eight  months  in  the  year,  and  in  the  direct  communication 
between  them  and  the  southern  coast  ports  there  is  less  urgent 
need  of  improvement,  yet  the  time  now  occupied  in  travelling  from 
Peking  to  its  nearest  shipping  port  is  as  great  as  the  whole  journey 
to  Nanking  or  Shanghae  by  railway  would  take.  The  benefits 
which  the  railway  would  bring  to  the  inland  cities,  more  remote 
from  the  sea  or  from  navigable  rivers  than  Peking,  would  be  incal- 
calable.’ 

Undoubtedly,  the  co-operation  of  the  Imperial  Government 
would  be  essential ;  and  perhaps  the  conciliation  of  the  provincial 
authorities.  It  is  not  to  be  supjKtsed,  unless  these  see  their 
advantage  in  other  contemporaneous  changes,  that  they  will 
look  with  satisfaction  on  a  system  of  travelling  and  commu¬ 
nication  by  which  they  would  be  brought  so  much  nearer  to 
Pekin  that  practically  their  independence  would  be  lost; — 
and  the  most  distant  province,  no  longer  separated  by  an 
interval  of  one  or  two  months  from  the  capital,  might  be 
j  reached  in  as  many  days,  and  orders  transmitted  in  a  few 
hours.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  wiser  course  would 
be  to  make  a  beginning  in  those  merely  subsidiary  lines  such 
as  that  from  Fatshan  to  Canton,  or  Canton  to  Hongkong,  and 
Shanghae  to  Soochow,  as  might  prove  an  advantage  to  the 
chief  provincial  authorities  by  giving  them  better  control  over 
the  administrative  circles  under  their  orders ;  and  also  finan¬ 
cially,  by  increasing  traffic  and  facilitating  the  collection  of 
duties  on  inland  transit  of  native  produce.  The  two  great 
lines  are,  beyond  all  doubt,  first,  one  from  Canton  to  Hankow, 
the  great  centre  of  the  tea  districts  and  trade  of  the  Yangtze  ; 
and  secondly,  one  to  take  the  plqce  of  the  grand  canal,  now 
mined  and  neglected,  and  place  Pekin  in  communication  with 
the  teeming  and  fertile  valley  in  which  Hankow,  Soochow, 
and  Nanking  are  only  three  out  of  a  hundred  populous  and 
wealthy  cities,  or  rather  cities  that  were  so  until  the  Taepings, 
with  a  blind  devastating  fury,  reduced  them  to  ruins.  Nothing 
would  so  certainly  or  ra[)idly  tend  to  their  restoration  to  more 
than  pristine  wealth  and  population,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
would  multiply  the  power  of  the  Pekin  Government  to  destroy 
Its  enemies,  and  the  enemies  of  all  peace  and  civil  govern- 
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ment,  as  a  well-combined  system  of  railroads  and  telegraph 
lines. 

That  other  changes  must  be  adopted  by  the  Government  at 
Pekin,  pari  passu  until  these  measures,  is  obvious.  And  first 
in  order,  if  not  most  important  in  principle,  ivould  be  the  orga- 
nisation  of  a  small  but  effective  standing  army,  disciplined 
and  armed  according  to  the  most  approved  European  models. 
Here,  Indeed,  we  are  met  with  international  rivalries  and 
jealousies  which  it  would  require  some  self-denial  in  all  the 
treaty  Powers,  and  great  tact  as  well  as  good  judgment  in  their 
representatives  at  Pekin,  to  deal  wnth  successfully ;  and  ])erhap8 
a  more  perfect  identity  of  political  views  and  objects  than  can 
be  confidently  anticipated  to  prevail. 

It  has  been  objected  that  such  a  force  would  be  dangerous, 
as  a  nucleus  of  resistance,  and  an  encouragement  to  the  Court  of 
Pekin  to  adopt  a  policy  hostile  to  the  treaty  powers,  or  any  one 
of  their  number.  To  which  there  is  one  answer  sufficiently 
conclusive  to  preclude  the  necessity  for  any  long  discussion. 
Granted  the  existence  of  this  danger,  what  is  the  alternative  if 
we  shrink  from  accepting  it  ?  Is  it  not  plainly  the  disintegrv 
tion  of  this  huge  overgrown  empire — a  state  of  continuous  in¬ 
surrection,  anarchy,  and  confusion — a  field  for  adventurers  and 
filibusters  of  the  most  dangerous  class ;  the  central  power  be¬ 
coming  each  day  less  capable  of  grappling  with  such  evils ;  the 
provincial  mandarins,  in  their  weakness  and  desire  to  retain  in¬ 
dependence,  encouraging  the  employment  of  adventurers,  until 
at  last  all  interests  must  perish — commerce  with  the  rest— 
and  the  maintenance  of  jwlitical  relations  be  rendered  simply 
impossible  from  the  absence  of  any  sovereign  ]X)wer  capable 
of  governing,  or  being  held  responsible  for  the  observance 
of  treaties?  In  face  of  such  a  prospect  as  this  the  first 
danger  sinks  into  insignificance,  and  were  it  ten  times  greater 
than  it  really  is,  it  should  be  accepted  gladly  as  an  evil 
infinitely  smaller  than  the  one  with  which  we  are  otherwise 
menaced. 

To  consolidate  the  empire  and  strengthen  the  central  go¬ 
verning  power  seems  to  be  a  necessity  of  the  situation,  and  to 
t)ffer  the  only  hope  of  escaping  a  process  of  disintegration  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  conflict  of  \V estern  Powers  for  the  fragments,  how¬ 
ever  unwieldy  and  difficult  of  digestion  they  might  prove. 
Ilussia  would  be  well  content  to  absorb  Corea  and  stretch  her 
coastline  down  to  the  latitude  of  Victoria  Bay  as  her  share, 
and  might  find  her  advantage  in  it.  But,  with  this  one  excep¬ 
tion,  it  must  be  evident  that  every  other  Western  Power  could 
only  lose  by  the  necessity  of  taking  the  responsibility  and 
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expense  of  administering  a  large  fragment  of  the  Chinese 
Empire.  The  best  interests  of  all  are  essentially  bound  up  in 
the  maintenance  of  Chinese  nationality,  and  the  integrity  of  the 
empire  under  a  native  sovereign  and  govenunent.  Whatever 
tends  to  this  end,  therefore,  is  to  be  promoted  for  the  common 
good,  as  the  best  possible  solution  of  present  and  impending 
difficulties.  Mr.  Lay,  it  appears  by  his  pamphlet,  would  attach, 
as  the  inseparable  condition  of  any  support  or  assistance  ren¬ 
dered  in  this  or  any  other  way  to  the  central  authority,  con¬ 
cessions  involving  reforms  and  progress  conceived  in  accordance 
with  European  ideas,  mainly  on  the  ground  that  ‘  improvement 
‘  and  reform  under  an  Eastern  administration  must  not  be 
‘  looked  for  from  within,  they  can  only  be  brought  about  by 
‘  pressure  from  without.’  And  again  he  urges — ‘  As  it  is  by 
‘  pressure  alone  that  any  improvement  can  be  effected  in  China, 

‘  our  endeavours  should  be  by  our  moves  on  the  chessboard  to 
‘  force  the  government  into  such  action  as  will  we  know 
‘  evolve  certain  results  ’ — beneficial  alike  to  them  and  to  us,  no 
doubt  !Mr.  Lay  implies.  And  that,  in  truth,  is  the  gist  of  his 
argument.  In  other  words,  strengthen  a  Chinese  govern¬ 
ment,  and  they  will  turn  this  newly  acquired  strength  against 
the  givers,  and  try  to  get  rid  of  you ;  insist  upon  measures 
tending  to  progress  and  enlightenment  to  keep  pace  with  the 
acquired  strength,  and  as  the  inseparable  condition  of  its  being 
given,  and  they  will  by  degrees  learn  the  lesson  needful  for 
their  safety  and  for  ours.  Self-preservation  is  the  only  preacher 
they  will  listen  to,  until  enlightened  by  experience,  and  until 
then,  they  must  be  guided  and  kept  in  the  right  way. 

There  is  a  substratum  of  truth  in  these  views,  though  they 
may  be  carried  too  far.  In  the  following  passages  on  the 
general  question  of  our  policy,  past  and  future,  the  whole 
argument  is  well  summed  up  : — 

‘  Much  depends,  especially  in  dealing  with  an  Oriental,  in  the  ivay 
in  which  things  are  “  put.”  We  urged  reforms,  because  they  would 
be  beneficial  to  China.  In  the  first  place,  a  Chinese  would  answer 
to  this  in  his  heart,  that  this  was  no  concern  of  the  foreigner,  and  he 
would  suspect  our  motive.  In  the  second  place,  an  Oriental  govern¬ 
ment  docs  not  comprehend  the  meaning  of  benefiting  the  people  ;  it 
thinks  only  of  taking  care  of  itself,  and  it  says,  let  the  people  take 
care  of  themselves.  The  notion  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  the 
nation  is  scouted  ns  a  matter  of  course.  Now,  we  happen  to  have  a 
direct  interest  in  the  reform  of  the  departments  with  which  we  are 
brought  in  contact,  and  upon  the  ground  of  our  own  interest,  we 
should  have  insisted  upon  its  application  to  those  departments. 

‘  The  conduct  of  our  political  intercourse  renders  the  centralisation 
of  authority  at  Peking  necessary,  as  well  in  the  interest  of  the  Chinese 
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as  in  the  interest  of  pacific  relations.  We  wish  to  see  the  Chinese 
government  strong  enough  to  fulfil  its  obligations  towards  foreign 
Powers,  and  at  the  same  time  equal  to  the  duty  of  protecting  it* 
subjects  against  the  abuse  by  foreigners  of  the  privileges  granted  by 
treaties.  This  is  the  great  desideratum  in  our  intercourse  with 
countries  like  China  and  Japan.  Asiatic  governments  are  incompe- 
tent  to  the  task  of  controlling  the  foreigner  without  previous  eduej- 
tion  and  constant  guidance.  There  is  either  the  inability,  through 
weakness,  to  protect  their  subjects  against  the  violence  of  the  foreigner, 
or  there  is  the  pow'er,  and  the  certain  abuse  of  it.  We  are  consc' 
quently  obliged  to  provide  for  ex-territoriality.  It  is  not  safe  tossy 
to  the  Chinese  government,  if  you  find  such  and  such  ofienders, 
punish  them,  because  we  know  that  this  would  be  giving  our  sanc¬ 
tion  to  abominable  cruelty  and  injustice,  while  the  permission  would 
be  availed  of  to  hunt  down  every  foreigner  who  might  be  found  u 
any  distance  from  the  ports,  and  thus  access  to  the  interior  would 
be  a  nullity.  We  insist,  therefore,  upon  ofienders  being  handed  over 
to  the  consul  of  tho  nation  to  which  they  may  belong.  The  result 
is  that,  as  a  rule,  they  escape  without  any  punishment  at  all,  or  else 
with  punishment  wholly  disproportionate  to  their  ofience.  The 
Chinese  see  that  practically  there  is  no  redress  against  the  abuse  of 
the  privileges  wrung  from  them.  Their  helplessness  to  cope  with 
these  evils  only  increases  their  dread  and  distrust  of  the  foreigner. 
Lord  Elgin’s  attention  was  called  to  this  subject  (see  “  Blue  Book,’ 
1858-9,  p.  466),  but  the  diflicultics  of  devising  a  remedy,  where  so 
many  foreign  Powers  are  concerned,  were  considered  so  formidable 
that  the  question  was  shelved.  But  it  is  one  with  which  we  are 
bound  to  grapple,  and  upon  the  application  of  a  fitting  remedy 
depends  in  a  great  degree  the  possibility  of  friendly  relations  with 
an  Oriental  people.’ 

Tills  latter  evil  is  well  known,  and  has  often  before  been 
earnestly  dwelt  upon  in  these  pages  and  elsewhere.  It  is 
unl‘ortunately  too  true  that  a  remedy  is  yet  to  be  found,  but 
we  must  diselaim  any  coneurrence  wth  Mr.  Lay’s  opinion, 
that  the  ‘  needed  remedy  ’  w'ould  have  been  supplied  by  such  a 
European  naval  force  as  he  organised  under  Captain  Osborne. 
The  general  feeling  of  the  country  that  we  are  well  out  of 
the  responsibility  of  such  a  force  is  based  upon  a  sounder  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  valid  objections  which  prevailed,  and  rendered  its 
employment  all  but  inadmissible  under  any  conditions,  and 
quite  so  under  those  originally  proposed  by  Messrs.  Lay  and 
Osborne. 

AVhethcr  ‘  there  is  as  great  a  career  open  to  a  statesman  in 
‘  China  as  ever  there  was  in  India’ — if  Mr.  Lay  means  a 
foreign  statesman — may  be  considered  very  doubtful ;  but  that 
one  thoroughly  qualified  for  his  task  might  }x>ssibly  obtain  great 
influence,  and  employ  it  advantageously  in  laying  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  large  measures  of  reform  in  the  coiTupt  administration 
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wluch  vitiates  all  the  powers  of  government  at  Pekin,  and  ex¬ 
tends  from  thence  throughout  the  provinces,  we  thoroughly 
believe.  This  would,  however,  imply  a  cordial  unity  of  senti¬ 
ment  and  eflFort  among  the  several  foreign  ministers  resident  at 
Pekin,  all  labouring  for  a  common  object ;  and  the  basis  must 
be  the  neutralisation  of  all  that  remains  of  Chinese  territory, 
and  renunciation  of  all  exclusive  advantages.  Let  us  hope,  as 
a  fair  beginning  has  been  made  in  this  direction,  that  the 
desired  end  may  not  prove  wholly  unattainable.  "VYhat  might 
be  too  much  for  one,  may  not  be  found  beyond  tlie  power  of  all 
combined. 

Both  in  China  and  Japan  there  is  a  necessity  of  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  imperial  power,  because,  as  Mr.  Lay  himself  has  re¬ 
marked  in  reference  to  China,  the  conduct  of  our  relations,  poli¬ 
tical  and  commercial,  requires  the  centralisation  of  authority  at 
Pekin.  It  is  our  interest  to  see  a  government,  both  at  Pekin 
and  Yedo,  strong  enough  to  fulfil  their  several  obligations 
towards  foreign  Powers,  and  to  maintain  order  throughout  the 
country,  both  among  their  own  people  and  with  foreigners, 
when  they  travel  beyond  the  supervision  and  control  of  their 
own  authorities.  It  is  hard  to  say  which  of  these  several  con¬ 
ditions  is  the  most  essential  to  the  permanent  establishment 
of  better  relations.  The  protection  of  natives  against  ‘the 
‘  abuse  by  foreigners  of  privileges  granted  by  treaty,’  we  quite 
agree  is  one,  if  not  ‘  the  great  desideratum  in  our  intercourse 
‘  with  countries  like  China  and  Japan.’  But  for  all  these 
reasons,  a  central  power  strong  enough  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  a  government,  and  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  acts  of 
those  who  exercise  authority  under  it,  however  distant  from  the 
central  power,  is  a  vital  condition  without  which  there  can  be 
no  security  for  the  future,  and  no  satisfactory  basis  for  im¬ 
proved  relations  -with  foreigners.  The  reformation  of  the 
abuses  in  the  administration  which  undermine  all  sound  order 
and  destroy  all  respect  for  authority  can  only  be  hoped  for 
under  a  strong  government. 

This  being  so,  it  appears  the  most  paradoxical  and  futile  of 
aigunnents  to  contend  that,  nevertheless,  foreign  Powers  cannot 
in  good  policy  secure  that  first  condition  of  strength,  unless 
they  have  satisfactory  guarantees  that  administrative  reforms 
shall  be  the  immediate  or  direct  result.  The  same  observation 
applies  to  the  alleged  danger,  w'hatever  it  amounts  to,  of  the 
central  power  turning  its  newly  gained  strength  against  the 
foreign  allies  from  whence  they  derive  it.  Without  some 
better  centralisation  of  authority  all  relations  must  cease,  as 
we  have  seen,  aud  our  interests  be  compromised.  How  far 
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these  efforts  to  maintain,  erect  and  vigorous,  a  central  power 
can  be  carried,  consistently  with  a  principle  of  non-intervention 
in  civil  war  or  the  intern^  affairs  of  another  nation,  is  a  very 
delicate  question.  Nor  would  the  same  answer  be  applicable 
to  such  a  state  of  things  in  an  Asiatic  country  like  Chin* 
or  Japan,  recognising  no  international  code,  and  bound  by 
none  of  the  obligations  accepted  by  the  comity  of  civil  n». 
tions, — and  a  country  in  the  W estern  hemisphere.  IVIr.  Mill  has 
truly  observed  that  ‘to  suppose  the  same  reciprocity  of  inter- 
‘  national  obligation  which  obtains  between  one  civilised  nation 
‘  and  another  will  also  obtain  between  civilised  nations  and  bar- 
‘  barians  is  a  grave  error.’  The  answer  must  be  dictated  by 
consideration  of  the  special  circumstances  of  each  case ;  and  the 
same  reply,  therefore,  might  not  be  equally  applicable  to  Chini 
and  to  Japan,  because  of  special  differences  in  the  source  and 
nature  of  the  danger  threatening  the  central  authority  in  each 
of  those  countries. 

In  China  it  was  quite  clear  we  were  bound  by  no  law,  inter¬ 
national  or  other,  to  permit  ruffian  bands  recognising  no  law  on 
authority,  to  pillage  and  destroy  the  centres  of  commerce  in 
which  our  interests  under  the  safeguard  of  solemn  treaties 
were  vested,  to  a  vast  amount.  And  it  was  equally  clear  they 
could  only  be  saved  by  forcibly  defending  them  and  beating 
off  the  assailants.  But  merely  to  repel  assaults  would  have 
been  of  no  avail  if  the  insurgents  were  allowed  to  burn  and 
destroy  all  the  surrounding  crops  and  cut  off  the  supplies; 
hence  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  certain  radius  clear  of  their 
marauding  hordes.  So  to  recognise  such  a  rabble  as  the  Tae- 
pings,  who  never  made  an  attempt  at  the  organisation  of  s 
civil  government  even  over  districts  and  cities  retained  for 
successive  years  in  their  ywssession,  would  have  been,  even  by 
the  code  recognised  in  Europe,  an  outrage  to  the  government 
dejure  et  de  facto  with  which  we  had  treaty  relations.  Whether 
such  support  as  this  government  received  at  the  hands  of 
foreign  Powers  by  the  permissive  service  of  officers,  and  by 
the  supply  of  munitions  of  war,  in  connexion  with  the  allied 
operations  against  the  assailants  of  the  consular  ports,  was  an 
infraction  of  a  principle  of  neutrality,  as  we  should  apply  it 
to  civilised  communities,  is,  for  the  reasons  already  given,  not 
a  question  of  any  practical  interest  or  bearing.  The  law  of  self- 
preservation  stands  above  all  conventional  laws  or  principles 
of  policy,  and  by  that  law  any  resistance  to  the  advance  or 
success  of  the  Taepings  was  fully  justified  on  the  part  of 
foreigners,  since  to  have  been  passive  would  have  been  equi¬ 
valent  to  an  act  of  suicide.  These  bands  were  so  utterly 
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lawless  that  they  could  j^ive  no  possible  security  to  either  life 
or  property ;  and  lioth  were  in  effect  invariably  sacrificed  with 
utter  ruthlessness  wherever  they  extended  their  incursions. 

So  far  as  the  {jeneral  principles  of  a  foreign  jiollcy  in  China 
is  concerned,  therefore,  tliere  seems  to  be  no  room  for  question. 

If  we  have  on  the  one  side  a  partially  effete,  corrupt,  and  in- 
eoinjietent  government  to  deal  with,  having  indeed  all  the 
vices  more  especially  attaching  to  Asiatic  rule— full  of  abuses, 
and  giving  slight  iiromise  of  material  or  rapid  improvement — 
we  have  on  the  other  a  furious  rabble  bent  only  on  demolition 
and  plunder,  and  of  proved  incapacity  as  regards  the  |K)wer 
of  building  up  and  govenilng.  The  triumph  of  this  party  is 
the  destruction  of  everything  worth  preserving — jveace,  order, 
government,  and  all  the  material  interests  of  trade ;  and  in¬ 
volves  the  tennination  of  all  international  relations.  The 
Blue  Hooks  which  have  aj)peared  within  the  last  few  years  on 
the  affairs  of  China  abound  in  evidence  of  the  most  irrefragable 
character  bearing  out  this  view  of  the  Taejnngs  and  the  insur¬ 
rection. 

Lonl  Russell  writes  in  June  1862,  with  unanswerable  truth, 
to  Mr.  Hruce  : — ‘  The  Taeplngs  have  now  had  sufficient  time 
‘  to  show  that  while  they  are  potent  to  rob,  murder,  and  lay 
‘  waste,  they  are  incapable  of  protecting  order  and  of  con- 
‘  stmeting  a  regidar  government.’ 

And  ^Ir.  Bruce,  in  a  previous  despatch,  dated  the  10th 
April,  observes  to  the  same  effect : — 

‘  Mr.  Harvey’s  observations  corroborate  the  views  I  liave  expressed 
in  various  despatches  to  your  Lordship,  on  the  desolation  that  follows 
in  the  track  of  these  marauders,  and  on  the  ruinous  effect  of  the  in¬ 
surrection  on  our  material  interests  in  China  ;  and  they  warrant  the 
conclusion  that  unless  we  are  prepared  to  see  those  interests  sacri¬ 
ficed,  we  shall  sooner  or  later  be  brought  into  collision  with  the  Tae- 
pings  in  self-defence.  No  commerce  can  co-exist  with  their  presence, 
and  no  specific  relations  ai-e  possible  with  a  horde  of  pirates  and 
brigands,  who  are  allowed  to  commit  every  excess,  while  professing 
a  nominal  allegiance  to  an  ignorant  and  ferocious  fanatic,  llis  pre¬ 
tensions  are  valuable  to  the  cause,  as  giving  a  certain  unity  to  what 
would  otherwise  be  the  isolated  action  of  the  needy  and  disorderly 
elements  existing  in  separate  provinces,  but  they  change  in  no  way 
the  essential  character  of  the  insurrection,  which  is  simply  a  revolt 
of  the  dangerous  classes  against  all  order  and  government ;  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  license  and  pillage  for  tranquillity  and  industry ;  and  the 
destruction  of  the  respectable  and  working  classes  by  those  who 
prefer  gaining  a  livelihood  by  plunder.’ 

‘  These  documents  confirm  me  in  the  impression  of  the  incapacity 
to  govern  and  administer  a  country,  shown  by  the  rebel  chiefs,  and 
of  the  absurdity  of  the  assumption  that  the  chiefs  are  actuated  by 
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any  views  of  reformation  or  improvement,  or  by  any  other  motire 
than  that  of  plundering  the  towns  they  capture,  and  of  driving  the 
unhappy  peasantry,  by  exactions  and  by  impressment,  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  brigandage,  resulting  in  the  destruction  of  the  productive 
and  consuming  powers  of  the  districts  they  overrun. 

‘I  see  no  reason  to  expect  that  they  can  or  will  change  their  sys- 
tem,  and  that  their  presence  in  any  (Ustrict  will  cease  to  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  utter  destruction  of  the  materials  of  trade,  as  has  been 
the  case  hitherto  invariably.’ 

Indeed,  if  any  doubt  could  have  existed  before,  the  two  noti¬ 
fications  recently  Issued  by  the  remnant  of  the  Taepings  under 
their  ‘  Protector- (reneral '  Shi  Wong,  one  of  which  is  addressed 
to  the  Foreign  Treaty  Powers,  and  gives  a  programme  of  their 
policy,  must  effectually  set  at  rest  all  question.  In  this 

‘  The  Protector-General  deprecates  all  feelings  of  hostility  between 
his  people  and  foreign  Powers.  He  intimates  his  intention  of  push- 
ing  his  campaigns  over  the  empire.  He  proposes  terms  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  Powers.  These  terms  are  a  constant  supply  of  arms 
and  ammunition,  to  begin  with.  Then  it  is  proposed  that  foreign 
nations  shall  commence  a  career  of  conquest  under  the  sanction  and 
authority  of  the  heavenly  dynasty.  The  plan  laid  down  is  that  the 
Powers  shall  ravage  the  coasts  ;  seize  whatever  ports  they  choose,  to 
become  their  own  property ;  and  retain  for  their  own  use  all  the  spoil 
they  can  lay  hands  upon.  Furthermore,  the  Taepings  undertake  to 
conduct  operations  in  the  interior  and  move  towards  Pekin  simul¬ 
taneously  with  our  progress  along  the  coast.  They  go  on  to  say 
that  every  city  which  they  take  will  be  duly  plundered,  and  one-half 
of  the  proceeds  in  each  case  handed  over  to  their  powerful  allies.’ 

And  in  tlie  same  despatch  Sir  Frederick  continues: — 

‘  The  experience  of  several  years,  and  the  testimony  of  all 
foreigners  who  have  been  among  them,  show  that  they  are  un¬ 
able  to  govern,  while  the  increasing  ferocity  and  recklessness  of 
character  engendered  by  the  habitual  practice  of  deeds  of  blood  and 
violence,  render  the  introduction  of  an  orderly  system  among  them 
more  difficult  every  day,  and  augment  the  feeling  of  aversion  and 
horror  entertained  towards  them  by  the  respectable  Chinese  of  all 
classes.  The  most  reflecting  and  able  among  those  who  have  augured 
favourably  of  the  movement  have  indeed,  long  ere  this,  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  hopelessness  of  looking  to  these  men  to  found  a  govern¬ 
ment.’ 

‘  As  I  have  already  stated,  I  see  no  way  of  escaping  from  the  most 
serious  complications  in  China  but  the  maintenance  of  the  existing 
government  w’hich  is  in  undisputed  possession  of  three-fourths  of 
the  country,  whose  principles  of  administration  are  those  which  in 
all  ages  have  been  followed  as  best  suited  to  the  genius  and  habits 
of  the  Chinese  people,  and  which,  in  practice,  is  not  more  corrupt 
than  any  other  government  formed  of  the  materials  to  be  found  in 
China  would  probably  be.’ 
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These  ai’e  statesmanlike  views  which  cannot  fail  to  commend 
themselves  to  the  judgment  of  all  who  have  given  any  thought 
or  study  to  the  grave  questions  of  national  policy  and  national 
interests  involved.  To  strengthen  the  central  government  was 
to  give  stability  to  the  only  power  which  could  prevent  the 
dissolution  of  the  empire  and  universal  anarchy. 

Sir  Frederick  Bruce  was  evidently  thoroughly  penetrated 
by  this  idea,  and  naturally  gives  expression  to  it  in  many  of 
his  despatches.  In  that  already  quoted  he  says : — 

‘I  confess  that,  considering  the  universal  acceptance  in  China  of 
the  maxims  on  which  this  government  is  carried  on,  and  the  fact 
that  tlie  ruling  class  is  taken  directly  from  the  body  of  the  people,  and 
represents,  in  so  far,  faithfully,  the  national  character,  I  am  scepti¬ 
cal  as  to  a  revolution,  which  will  be  only  a  change  of  persons,  being 
necessarily  accompanied  by  improvement.  But,  putting  aside  these 
idle  speculations,  the  process  of  demolition,  wliich  we  are  called  upon 
to  contemplate  with  calm  indifference,  involves  serious  prejudice  to, 
if  not  the  ruin  of,  our  commercial  interests,  and  your  lordship  may  de¬ 
pend  on  it,  the  practical  annihilation  of  our  treaty  privileges.  This 
game  process  of  demolition,  when  on  a  previous  occasion  it  destroyed 
the  Ming  dynasty,  led  to  the  conquest  of  Cliina  by  a  feeble  foreign 
Power,  called  in  by  one  of  the  contending  parties  to  its  assistance 
against  banditti,  and  acquiesced  in  by  the  respectable  Chinese,  as 
Uie  only  escape  from  anarchy.’ 

By  moral  supjxirt,  by  counsel,  and  if  need  be,  material  aid, 
it  is  the  obvious  interest  of  every  foreign  Power  which  does 
not  desire  the  disintegration  of  the  empire  and  its  final  dis¬ 
memberment,  to  give  strength  to  the  existing  government  to 
resist  this  insurrection  of  the  dangerous  classes  banded  toge¬ 
ther  to  sweep  away  all  landmarks  and  barriers,  and  destroy  the 
very  foundations  of  government  and  social  order.  To  what 
extent,  and  in  what  form,  such  aid  shall  be  given  is  the  only 
question  worthy  of  discussion,  or  demanding  serious  con¬ 
sideration. 

We  have  said  little  yet  of  our  relations  with  Japan,  and  the 
present  aspect  of  affairs  there.  But  to  leave  it  to  be  implied 
that  all  here  advanced  in  respect  to  the  relations  of  foreign 
Powers  with  the  Chinese  is  equally  applicable  to  the  Japanese, 
would  be  a  grave  error.  Notwithstanding  a  certain  family  like¬ 
ness  and  close  proximity,  to  assume  anything  approaching  to 
identity  would  be  a  mistake.  The  Chinese  Empire  is  a  vast  de¬ 
mocracy  with  an  absolute  and  despotic  sovereign  at  the  head. 
Japan  is,  on  the  contrary,  essentially  feudal  and  oligarchic  in 
its  institutions  and  forms  of  government ;  and  from  the  small¬ 
ness  of  the  territories,  no  less  than  their  insular  character,  there 
la  a  rough  Independence  and  patriotic  feeUng,  which  in  China 
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we  look  for  in  vain.  A  feudal  nobility  under  an  hereditarv 
suzerain,  styled  the  Mikado,  have  from  time  immemorial  par- 
celled  out  the  whole  country  amonj;  them.  A  privileged  class  of 
nobles  with  a  large  following  of  feudal  retainers  constitute  a 
military  class,  and  a  ]>ower  in  the  State,  which  has  always  been 
a  source  of  danger  to  the  sovereign.  A  mayor  of  the  palace, 
under  the  title  of  Tycoon,  is  only  recognised  by  these  as  the 
lieutenant  of  the  ^likado.  He  is  the  titular  generalissimo  of 
the  army,  and  in  reality  the  head  of  the  executive,  governing 
the  whole  kingdom  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign.  lJut  as  tliis 
ottice  of  Tycoon,  or  more  properly  SaigcMjn,  has  also,  by  success¬ 
ful  usurpation,  been  made  hereditarv  in  tlu-ee  families  descended 
from  (longen  Sama,  the  founder  of  this  (piasi-royal  dynastj, 
we  have  the  curious  anomaly  «>f  two  hereditary  sovereignties 
coexistent  —  one  dr  jim-  and  the  other  dr  farto.  The  one 
theoretically  supreme,  and  the  other  exercising  only  a  dele¬ 
gated  ]K)Wcr;  but  the  latter  governs,  while  the  fii’st  onlv 
reigns,  and  in  ordinary  times  the  Mikado  has  no  voice  what¬ 
ever  in  the  administration  of  the  empire,  and  no  control  over 
the  Tyc(K»n.  The  Mikado  occupies  a  position  not  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  the  sovereign  in  a  constitutional  monarchv 
with  a  rcj»resentative  govenunent.  Xominally  the  government 
is  conducted  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign,  who  is  the  fountaiii 
of  honour,  signs  decrees,  sanctions  laws,  and  is  otherwise  siip- 
j)Osed  to  issue  commands  to  his  prime  minister.  l>ut  if  the 
])rime  minister  has  the  support  of  a  large  majority  in  the 
Chambers  or  Houses  of  Parliament — Lords  and  Commons— 
the  sovereign  has  ini  jmwer  to  dispense  with  his  services,  or  can 
only  do  so  at  the  risk  of  a  revolution,  or  an  interregnum  not 
always  free  from  danger  in  Kuropean  States.  And  while  such 
minister  is  in  ]M)wer,  though  all  writs,  cennmissions,  and  acts 
of  the  government  run  in  the  name  of  the  king,  who  does  not 
know  that  they  are  really  the  .acts  of  the  ministry  ?  It  is  just 
so  with  the  Mikado  and  his  delegated  jHjwer.  In  times  of 
trouble,  or  when  parties  are  evenly  balanced,  and  the  juirae 
minister  is  un|H)pular,  combinations  may  be  entered  inht  by 
the  Influential  parties  in  the  State  in  connexion  with  the 
sovereign  to  displace  or  overthrow  him,  and  bring  some  other 
into  power,  invested  with  the  like  delegated  authority.  This 
is  what  was  i-ecently  attempted  by  the  Daimios  of  the  retro¬ 
grade  party, — only  such  loss  of  place  and  ])ower  in  Asiatic 
countries  generally  involves  the  previous  loss  of  a  head.  The 
attemj)t  to  displace  the  Tycoon  contemplated  his  removal  fmni 
the  w«)rld  altogether,  and  the  total  reversal  of  the  ])ollcy  of 
admitting  foreigners  into  the  country  initiated  by  the  present 
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dynasty.  Ami  to  carry  out  this  supreme  effort  with  all  lawful 
sauetious,  the  concurrence  ami  authority  of  the  Mikado  was 
necessary.  Hence  the  ‘  Aagatos,’  and  ‘  Mitos,’  and  ‘  Satsuinas’ 
(rathered  round  his  person,  and  had  at  their  disposal  the  sove- 
reign  power  of  decreeing  whatever  they  pleased,  and  the  fii'st 
use  made  of  it  was  the  issue  of  a  decree  for  the  exjmlsion  of 
foreigners.  Hence  the  struggle  of  which  .lapan  has  been  the 
I  scene  ever  since  Commodore  Perry’s  lirst  appearance.  It 

i  has  heen  a  struggle  between  the  jn-ivileged  class  of  nobles, 

j  with  their  armed  followers  to  back  them,  and  the  Tycoons  with 

j  their  feudatories,  in  which  two  of  the  latter  have  fallen  victims. 

I  The  recent  coalition  «)f  Daimios,  which  a  vigorous  blow  at 

I  Siinonoseki  alone  broke  up,  had  avowedly  for  its  object  the 

I  expulsion  of  foreigners  and  the  nullification  of  treaties.  It 
;  was  in  reality  an  insurrection  against  the  Tycoon,  as  the 

■  treaty-making  ])owcr.  His  safety  and  that  of  all  foreigners 
were  alike  at  stake,  menaced  by  a  league  of  nobles,  nominally 
at  least,  sanctioned  by  his  and  their  Suzerain,  the  Mikado. 

'  An  insurrection  beginning  from  above  and  not  from  below, 

I  unlike  that  with  Inis  run  its  course  in  China,  left  the  mass  of 

i  the  |)eoi)le  unmoved  and  unimplicated.  They  who  dwelt  out- 
'  side  the  privileged  circle  of  military  chiefs  and  retainers  were 

I  neither  consulted  in  the  first  instance,  nor  concerned  to  take 

■  any  part  in  the  struggle. 

In  the  paper  laid  before  Parliament  at  the  beginning  of  this 
Session  there  is  a  despatch  from  Sir  Kutherfoi'd  .Ueock,  written 
shortly  before  his  departure  in  December,  1864,  which  gives  a 
summary  of  the  state  of  affairs  he  found  on  his  return  to  his 
post  nine  months  before ;  and  a  very  satisfactory  account  of 
the  beneficial  results  secured  in  that  short  period  by  a  bold  and 
vigorous  policy,  initiated  by^  the  British  Minister,  but  carried 
out  with  the  cordial  co-operatl*)n  of  all  his  colleagues : — 

The  result  happily'  attained  is  thus  recorded  : — 

‘  When  1  arrived  here  on  the  2ml  of  March,  I  found  the  situation 
and  aspect  of  affairs  in  the  country  very  nearly  in  the  state  described 
by  aniicipation  in  your  Lordship’s  despatch  conveying  my  general 
instructions,  in  which  it  is  said,  “  you  may  find  that  the  Tycoon  has 
“joined  the  hostile  Daimios,  and  insecurity  affects  all  our  relations.” 
The  situation  could  not,  indeed,  be  more  tersely  or  more  accurately 
described.  Evidence  of  this  was  furnished  in  one  of  the  first  de¬ 
spatches  written  after  my  return.  A  High  Council  of  Daimios  was 
being  held  at  Kioto,  whither  the  Tycoon  had  proceeded,  well  know¬ 
ing  the  danger  which  menaced  him  and  us.  This  council  was  in 
truth,  as  the  event  very  shortly  proved,  a  gathering  of  the  most 
powerful  Japanese  Princes  for  the  premeditated  purpose  of  obtaining 
Irom  the  Mikado  new  decrees  for  the  expulsion  of  the  foreigner, 
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and  forcing  a  retrograde  and  hostile  policy  upon  the  Tycoon,  under 
penalty  of  deposition  or  death,  if  he  hesitated.’ 

‘  The  Tycoon  placed  in  this  dilemma,  and  too  weak  to  resist  such 
a  coalition  backed  by  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  Mikado,  yielded, 
accepted  their  programme,  and  on  the  23rd  of  June  returned  to 
Yeddo  pledged  to  carry  it  out.  The  first  evidence  of  action  came 
in  the  shape  of  a  secret  order  respecting  silk,  and  the  consequent 
stoppage  of  trade  in  that  staple.  To  all  remonstrances  a  deaf  eu 
was  turned,  and  total  ignorance  of  the  real  cause  unblushingly  in¬ 
sisted  upon.’ 

‘  The  political  state  of  the  country  was  each  day  becoming  worse, 
and  the  powerful  party  of  Daimios  united  together  against  the 
Tycoon  and  his  foreign  policy,  more  hostile  and  violent.  The 
Mikado,  with  his  sovereign  power  to  decree,  was  in  their  hands. 
The  Tycoon’s  second  vi&it,  on  which  he  had  set  out  when  I  returned 
to  my  post,  w'as  a  last  effort  to  extricate  his  suzerain  and  himself 
from  their  toils.  His  failure  sent  him  back  to  Yeddo  in  June, 
desperate  and  with  a  divided  council.  The  whole  government  of 
the  country  was  paralysed,  and  threatened  with  dissolution  by  the 
violence  of  contending  parties,  while  civil  war  broke  out  menacing 
the  existence  of  the  Tycoon  and  of  all  foreigners. 

‘  Such  a  consummation  would  have  been  a  calamity  beyond  re¬ 
dress.  The  dissolution  of  the  government,  apart  from  any  immediate 
danger,  would  be  the  destruction  of  the  treaty-making  Power.  To 
him  and  his  government  alone  could  we  look  for  support  against 
those  most  hostile  to  the  maintenance  of  foreign  relations.  It  it 
true  his  support  had  been  feeble  and  doubtful  in  many  instances. 
Nevertheless,  from  the  Tycoon  only  could  we,  with  any  e&ctorshow 
of  legal  right,  demand  the  fulfilment  of  engagements  made  by  his 
predecessors,  and  acknowledged  by  him  alone  as  valid  and  binding. 
In  the  dissolution  of  his  government  and  existing  relations,  we 
should  lose  the  only  solid  fou.ndation  for  the  assertion  of  treaty 
rights.  To  take  new  ground  and  go  to  Kioto  in  search  of  a  belter 
basis  from  the  Mikado,  would  involve  a  costly  expedition  to  begin 
with;  and  an  explorative  voyage  of  discovery  in  unknown  regions 
of  political  difficulty.  This  one  danger  above  all  others,  therefore, 
the  disorganisation  and  disappearance  of  the  Ty’coon’s  government, 
was,  if  possible,  to  be  averted.’ 

‘  In  little  more  than  six  months  all  the  conditions  so  fraught  with 
danger  and  injury  to  the  material  interests  of  the  treaty  Powers  have 
been  reversed.  The  Straits  have  been  opened  permanently.  The 
Prince  who  held  them  closed  with  his  batteries  during  fifteen  months 
with  perfect  impunity,  defying  alike  the  Tycoon’s  government  and 
all  the  treaty  Powers,  has  been  beaten  in  open  day  by  superior 
forces  brought  to  bear  upon  him  under  the  four  flags,  and  after  a 
fair  trial  of  strength.  All  his  batteries  were  dismantled,  and  he 
became  a  humble  suitor  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities  and  friendly 
relations  within  three  days  from  the  commencement  of  the  opera¬ 
tions.  The  whole  Sako  party,  of  whicli  he  was  the  head,  and  their 
right  arm  too,  has  been  discouraged  and  paralysed.  Trade  has  been 
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restored  to  both  ports,  and  Yokohama,  the  point  chiedy  menaeed, 
placed  in  a  position  of  security  in  the  only  way  that  was  possible, 
by  respect  for  our  prowess,  and  a  consciousness  of  our  superiority  in 
the  art  of  war. 

‘  Nor  is  this  all :  a  total  reversal  of  the  double-faced  and  tempor¬ 
ising  policy  of  the  Tycoon  has  been  formally  announced  by  the 
Gorogio,  and  in  great  part  secured  by  the  accession  of  strength 
derived  from  our  success  and  support.  They  have  engaged  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  formal  ratification  of  the  treaties  by  the  Mikado,  which 
carries  with  it  the  acceptance  or  acquiescence  of  the  chief  Daimios, 
and  in  the  meantime  assurance  cf  his  adhesion  has  been  already 
obtained,  though  only  in  an  informal  manner  yet.  Thus,  the  only 
solution  of  a  hitherto  insoluble  problem  in  Japanese  politics,  which 
bolds  out  any  hope  of  stable  or  peaceable  relations,  has  been  all  but 
secured. 

I  ‘And  these  comprehensive  and  satisfactory  results  have  been 
obtained  at  the  cost  of  a  few  hours’  fighting  with  the  forces  we  had 
at  hand,  directed  against  an  outlawed  Daimio,  in  which  the  issue 
was  never  for  a  moment  doubtful.  There  were  not  100  casualties 
I  among  those  engaged  on  our  side.  There  was  no  loss  of  life  what- 

'  ever  to  non-combatants,  or  injury  to  their  property  ;  and  the  whole 

expense  of  the  expedition  will  be  paid,  and  gladly  paid — looking  to 
the  result — by  the  Tycoon,  should  the  treaty  Powers  demand  it.’ 

i‘  I  leave  security,  union,  and  a  position  of  strength,  not  depending 
on  batteries  or  fortifications,  where  1  found  nothing  but  a  general 
sense  of  insecurity,  disunion,  and  danger,  with  no  promise  of  im¬ 
provement  in  the  future.  I  leave  trade  restored,  where  I  found  it 

I  interrupted  or  stagnant.’ 

The  whole  history  of  our  recent  relations  with  Japan,  and  the 
results  of  the  brief  and  decisive  struggle  with  the  hostile 
j  coalition  of  Daimios,  is  full  of  instruction.  Want  of  space, 

j  however,  will  not  allow  us  on  this  occasion  to  do  more  than 

I  place  before  our  readers  some  of  the  more  striking  conclusions 

I  to  be  drawn  from  the  facts,  and  their  bearing  upon  any  future 

policy  both  in  China  and  Ja])an. 

•  The  line  of  argument  taken  last  year  by  Lord  (irey  and 
Mr.  Cobden,  in  opposition  to  the  policy  of  the  Government, 
may  be  briefly  described  as  an  advocacy  of  conciliatory  measures 
and  forbearance  without  limit ;  the  Avithdrawal  from  all  political 
relations,  and  the  restriction  of  all  intercourse  or  jmints  of  con¬ 
tact,  even  for  commercial  purjM)scs,  to  one  or  two  ports,  and 
these  if  possible  in  islands  situated,  like  Hong  Kong  and 
{  Chusan,  at  some  distance  from  the  main  laud. 

In  so  far  as  the  avowed  end  of  this  jwdicy  is  concerned — peace, 
we  apprehend  there  can  be  no  two  opinions  as  to  its  desirability. 
Throughout  this  country  the  desire  to  avoid  all  complications 
and  wars  in  the  Far  East,  as  in  all  our  more  distant  depen- 
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ilencie.s,  is  so  universal  that  whoever  could  jtoint  out  a  certain  f 
inetluKl  of  seeuring  the  result,  witliout  a  total  sacrifice  of  na-  | 
tional  dignity  and  eoininerce,  would  beyond  doubt  he  hailed  as  f 
a  great  jmblic  benefactor.  All  strong  divergence  of  oi)inions  [ 
has  reference  to  the  means  which  may  best  secure  this  end—  I 
certainly  not  as  to  the  end  itself.  -Vnd  the  first  and  gravest  | 
objection  therefore  to  the  jxdicv  laid  down  by  the  Manchester  f 
school  for  the  conduct  of  our  relations  in  the  East  is,  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  failure.  _ 

In  this  ]x*int  of  view  it  is  surely  a  very  remarkable  fact  that  I 
the  jKdiey  so  strongly  and  uiidonbtingly  Insisted  n|H»n  during 
the  recent  jlebates,  as  an  infallible  means  of  securing  peaceable 
relations  with  China  and  Ja]»nn  and  pronutting  commerce  hand 
in  hand,  in  no  single  |Mtlnt  differs  from  that  which  during  more  , 
than  two  centuries  was  perseveringly  carried  out  by  the  Dutch  I 
in  Japan,  and  by  ourselves  and  other  European  States  in  China.  I 
The  Dutch  in  their  seagirt  jtrisou  of  Decima  unrepinlngly 
submitted  to  the  most  perfect  isolation,  and  t(t  every  iudignity, 
humiliation,  and  exaction  it  jtleased  the  Japanese  officials  to 
im}K>se.  Forbearance  and  conciliation  had  abs«dutely  no  limits. 
They  were  like  sheep  taken  to  the  shearers,  and  while  an  ounce 
of  w(x>l  remained  on  their  backs,  it  was  yielded  to  their  masters, 
and  ruthlessly  taken.  If  there  be  any  logic  or  truth  in  the 
arguments  or  programme  for  a  |)olicy  in  the  East,  put  forward 
by  the  adviKutes  of  peace-at-aiiy-price,  the  result  should  have 
been  an  unexampled  growth  of  commeree  and  gixnl  will. 
But  what  was  the  fruit?  For  some  years  after  the  exjuilsion 
of  all  other  Euroj>eans,  and  the  extiq)ation  of  Christianity  in 
1640,  the  value  «)f  the  trade  was  great.  -\iul  until  the  Dutch 
lost  Formosa,  they  were  treated  with  some  show  of  res|)ect. 
But  from  the  time  that  this  island  was  taken  from  them  and 
their  prestige  and  naval  supremacy  in  the  Eastern  seas  fell, 
their  humiliation,  and  the  destruction  of  their  trade  were  alike 
decreed.  In  1685,  the  trade  was  arbiti-arily  limited  to  300,000 
takells :  two-thirds  of  which  was  to  be  in  ]»iece  goods  and 
weighable  articles,  the  other  third  in  silks.  In  1689,  the  exjx)rt 
of  co})])er  was  limited  to  a  very  small  quantity.  In  17tR),  not 
more  than  four  or  five  ships  were  allowed  to  be  sent,  and  in 
1717  their  number  was  finally  limited  to  two;  while  in  1743 
it  was  reduced  to  one,  and  in  this  to  a  half  cargo  I  While  these 
successive  reductions  and  restrictions  were  being  enforced  by 
the  Japanese  authorities,  trade  was  further  hampered  and 
rendere<l  unprofitable  by  constant  alterations  in  the  currency, 
coupled  with  arbitrary  and  compulsory  valuation  of  Dutch 
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WouKl  those  who  iulv«H‘ate  a  vetiirn  to  this  jtolic\ ,  so  long 
and  St)  meekly  carried  otit  hy  the  Dutch,  he  preparetl  tt)  accej)t 
like  results?  And  it" not,  upon  what  do  they  toiind  a  hoj)e  that 
they  would  he  better  or  different  now?  AVe  need  not  ])ursue 
tlie  parallel  in  C'antt)n,  the  tacts  are  even  better  kiu)wn.  Though 
the  East  India  C\)mpany  were  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
jHiliey  of'  unlimited  submission  to  the  native  |M)wers,  that  pro¬ 
vided  they  could  get  cargoes  of  tea  on  any  terms,  their  factors 
had  the  most  stringent  orders  not  to  otter  any  resistance  to 
wTong  or  violence,  nothing  but  the  monojH)ly  the  Company 
enjoyed  in  England  savcnl  it  from  a  loss  on  the  tfade  with  China; 
so  grievous  were  the  exactions  and  so  destructive  of  all  fair 
dealing  were  the  restrictions  of  the  Govern«)rs  of  Canton. 

Taking  this  lengthened  experience  of  two  centuries  for 
our  guhle,  with  a  peace-at-any-price  |K)licy  in  full  operation 
under  more  favourable  conditions  than  can  ever  be  secured 
again,  it  is  surely  waste  of  time  to  discuss  the  fallacies  of  such 
a  system. 

Assuming  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  world  no  countiy 
can  |K)ssibly  sm*ceed  in  a  system  of  absolute  seclusion,  there 
remains  but  one  question — how  is  this  inevitable  intercmirse  to 
be  rcgulate<l?  By  the  caprice  and  will  of  so  many  half-savage 
and  Eastern  jM)tentates,  or  hy  certain  established  laws  based 
on  broad  principles  of  justice  and  expediency?  If  European 
nations  want  trade  and  desire  ]>eaeeable  interc«)nrse  with  the 
Ilastem  world,  these  are  oidy  to  be  attained  by  inq)osing 
equitable  conditions  which  must,  in  the  last  resort,  be  supported 
by  force,  if  they  are  tt)  be  maintained  at  all.  There  may  be 
men  who  »)bject  to  any  emjdoyment  of  force  t)r  compulsion 
either  for  the  pur[K)ses  of  civilisation  «)r  commerce;  and  to 
them  we  would  say,  if  you  maintain  this  opinion  and  are  willing 
to  adhere  to  it  consistently,  you  must  accept  the  consetpience, 
which  is  non-intercourse,  and  the  cessation  of  regidarised  trade 
in  tliese  countries.  But  d*)  not  insist  upon  trade  and  abstinence 
from  the  only  means  by  which  it  can  either  be  established  in 
the  first  instance,  or  maintained  subsequently  with  nations  who 
do  not  desire  it,  and  Ignore  all  the  principles  of  International 
Law.  The  history  of  all  our  treaties  and  intercourse  with 
Eastern  nations  demonstrates  the  necessity  of  treaties  and  ])oli- 
tical  relations  if  we  would  have  any  commercial  intercourse 
with  them- -because  without  the  former,  and  the  guarantees 
they  provide,  the  latter  is  inevitably  destroyed  by  robbery  and 
wrong.  Chinese  and  .lapanese  statesmen  think,  naturally 
enough,  that  when  con<*essions  have  been  extorted  by  force  ot 
arras,  they  are  dt)ing  no  more  than  they  have  a  right  to  do  in 
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casting  them  to  the  winds  whenever  the  force  that  imposed  them 
is  Avanting. 

The  necessary  conditions  of  Euro])ean  intercourse  and  com¬ 
merce  Avith  Eastern  races  are  yet  subjects  of  discussion.  And 
the  permanent  establishment  of  our  relations  AA'ith  the  Chinese 
and  tiapanese  Empires  on  a  securer  basis  of  peace  and  mutual 
good  understanding,  is  still  a  problem  to  be  solvetl.  But  the 
field  of  discussion  has  been  greatly  narroAved  Avithin  the  last 
fcAv  years.  Even  superiority  in  arms  and  the  jAower  to  impose 
by  su])erior  force  a  treaty  or  com])act  ujAon  a  nation,  becomes 
of  little  use  AA'ithout  a  central  authority,  a  government  AA'ith 
which  to  treat  and  one  capable  of  binding  the  nation  by  its 
acts.  The  Avorst  danger  Avith  which  Eurojjean  l*owers  have 
been  menaced  of  late  years,  IxAth  in  China  and  Japan,  has 
been  that  of  anarchy  in  those  countries, — a  process  of  disor¬ 
ganisation  and  decentralisation,  pushetl  to  an  extent  that 
Avould  deprive  Treaty  PoAvers  of  all  guarantee  for  the  security 
of  their  sul  jects,  or  means  of  holding  one  central  authority 
res|)onsible  for  serious  infractions  of  treaty. 


Aut.  VIll.  —  Afalantii  in  Cali/don  :  a  Triujedif.  By 
Algernon  Charles  Swinburne.  London :  1865. 

T  T  is  n(»w  some  years  since,  in  a  rcA'icw  of  the  history  and 
objects  of  the  ‘  Society  of  Dilettanti,’  Ave  described  and 
lamented  the  decline  of  classical  taste  and  sentiment  in  the 
upper  classes  of  Europe.  Since  that  time  a  singular  state  of 
o]  union  on  this  subject  has  manifested  itself  in  this  country. 
The  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  our  UniA'crsities,  and  the 
executive  commission  that  greAV  out  of  it,  elicited  and  expressed 
the  dominant  feeling  that  classical  study  must  remain  the  basis  of 
the  education  of  the  English  gentleman.  The  same  tone  has  per¬ 
vaded  the  investigation  into  the  systems  of  our  Public  Schools. 
Eton  stands  firm  in  the  ancient  av.ivs  ;  and  although  the  other 
great  seminaries  do  not  utterly  reject  any  admixture  of  scientific 
or  linguistic  culture,  yet  there  is  no  slackening  of  interest  in 
the  traditional  occupations,  and  as  much  pride  as  ever  in  the 
victories  of  classical  competition,  AA'hether  at  the  school  or  the 
university.  Lord  Stanhope,  it  is  true,  has  made  an  attack  in 
the  House  of  Lords  on  the  construction  of  Greek  lambics,  but, 
on  the  other  hand.  Lord  Derby  has  translated  the  Iliad.  To 
judge  from  the  discussions  and  conversations  on  the  subject,  it 
is  ditficult  not  to  suppose  that  these  eamest  advocates  of  classical 
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culture  at  least  occasionally  revert  to  the  literature  which  has 
occupied  so  large  a  jwrtion  of  their  youth,  and  on  which  they 
desire  that  the  most  impressionable  years  of  their  children 
should  be  expendetl,  and  we  may  anticipate  at  least  such  a  show 
of  interest  in  these  matters  as  may  recall  the  days  when  a  neat 
Latin  ejiigram  was  the  becoming  test  of  the  claims  of  a  ‘  gentle- 
‘  man  of  quality.’ 

The  appearance,  therefore,  of  a  new  poet  in  the  character  of 
a  classical  dramatist  may  be  opimrtune ;  and,  Avhen  we  are 
able  to  add  that  he  has  invested  an  old  Greek  story  with  much 
modem  interest,  and  exhibit etl  a  brilliancy  of  iK)etic  diction 
and  a  power  of  melmly  of  a  very  high  order,  we  may  fairly 
bespeak  for  this  volume  a  serious,  attentive,  and  benevolent 
criticism. 

Mr.  ISwiubunic  is  of  the  ancient  Xorthumbrian  stock  in 
whose  genealogy  is  found  the  romantic  story  of  the  child  carried 
oft  to  France  in  its  infancy — there  left  forgotten  in  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  the  great  Civil  War,  and  who  would  have  ended  his 
davs  in  some  <»bscure  monastery  instead  of  transmitting  an 
English  baronetcy  through  a  long  line  of  energetic  country- 
gentlemen,  but  for  the  accidental  recognition  of  his  fimiily 
features  by  a  stranger,  who  brought  him  home  and  established 
h’un  in  his  patrimonial  inheritance.  Of  this  line,  too,  came  the 
traveller  Henry  Swiid)urne,  who,  so  to  say,  opened  Sj)ain  to 
the  British  public,  and  who  remained,  up  to  the  days  of  I'ord, 
the  most  trustworthy  of  the  describers  of  that  country. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  and  interesting  ])ages  of  this  volume 
are  those  to  which  the  author  has  consigned  a  tribute  of  venera¬ 
tion  to  the  memory  of  W alter  Savage  Landor,  in  two  com¬ 
positions  of  Greek  elegiac  verse.  The  first  is  a  dedication 
addressed  to  Landor  while  liGng,  in  the  form  of  a  valediction, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  last  return  to  Italy ;  the  second,  much 
the  longer  of  the  two,  an  elegy  on  his  death.  Xo  one  Avho  has 
felt  how  the  spirit  of  the  JEschylean  tragedy  breathes  through 
the  English  jM)em,  w'lll  have  been  surprised  to  find — rather, 
every  such  reader  would  have  been  disapjuunted  if  he  had  not 
found — that  Mr.  Swinburne’s  thoughts  move  udth  scarcely  less 
ease  and  freedom  on  a  modern  theme  (if  indeed  Landor  may 
be  projierly  said  to  belong  to  his  own  age  so  much  as  to  that 
of  Pericles  and  Augustus)  in  the  language  and  measures  of 
Callinus  and  Mimmermus  than  in  his  native  speech.  Of 
the  Greek  we  wdll  only  say  that  it  is  not  that  of  a  Cambridge 
prize  ode,  but  something  much  better — even  if  more  open  to 
minute  criticism — than  the  best  of  such  ;  not  in  the  least  like 
a  cento  of  dainty  classical  phrases,  but  the  fresh  original 
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frnshing  of  a  true  |»oetlcal  vein,  nourished  by  a  mastery  of  the 
foreign  language,  like  that  whieli  Landor  himself  shows  in  his 
Latin  poems. 

Few,  jirobably,  even  among  the  admirers  of  that  extraor¬ 
dinary  man,  would  ad«>])t  Mr.  Swinburne’s  estimate  of  his 
intellectual  jK)sition  as  ‘  the  highest  of  contemporary  names.’ 
F'ewer  still  would  recognise  a  gift  of  true  divination  in  the 
])rediction,  that  this  pre-eminence  will  last  thrtmgh  all  time  to 
come.  But  this  exaggeration  may  be  misinter}>reted,  and 
viewed  in  a  false  light.  It  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  an 
error  of  judgment,  or  an  extravagance  of  opinion.  It  evidently 
springs  from  a  ditterent  source ;  not  from  the  mind,  but  from 
the  heart.  It  is  the  overflow'  of  a  deep  affection,  which  does 
honour  to  both  parties.  Tt)  those  who  have  known  Landor 
only  by  his  writings,  or  through  glimpses  of  a  superficial 
])crsoual  acquaintance,  or  from  rejMtrts  of  his  eccentricities  and 
imjtetuosities,  his  absolutism  and  dogmatism,  it  will  be  a  pleas¬ 
ing  surjirise  to  discover  that  he  could  be  the  object  of  so  warm 
a  devotion,  so  tender  a  reverence,  as  that  which  glows  and 
thrills  in  Mr.  Swiid)urnc’s  elegy. 

The  story  is  the  post-IIomeric  version  of  the  Calydonlan 
Hunt  which  left  its  image  on  the  coins  of  ..Btolia — the  St 
George  and  the  Dragon  of  the  early  world.  Out  •)f  what 
poetic  invention  or  combination  of  religious  thoughts  came 
these  additions  to  the  rescue  «)f  a  j>anic-strlcken  people  by 
individual  courage,  who  can  tell?  But  somehow  the  simple 
incident  grew  up,  iuterjK)lated  with  Incidents  i>f  terror  and 
tenderness,  into  the  legend  which  Mr.  Swinburne,  with  a  grace¬ 
ful  quaintness,  gives  as  the  Argument  of  his  ]>oem.  AV'e  would 
rather  let  the  drama  speak  for  itself. 

The  dawn  is  breaking  *)ver  the  ..Etolian  hills,  and  the  chief 
Huntsman  Invokes  the  Gtaldess  w'hose  wrath  has  sent  tills 
calamity  on  the  land  to  aid  the  Heroes  who  ai'e  about  to  risk 
their  lives  to  stay'  it,  sustained  as  they  are  by  the  presence  of 
her  own  Priestess, 

‘  Arcadian  Atalanta,  snow'y-souled, 

Fair  as  the  snow  and  footed  as  tlic  wind.’ 


f 
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The  ringing  salutation  of  the  Chorus  which  follows  should  be 
read  aloud  to  be  fully  felt. 

‘  Come  with  bows  bent  and  with  emptying  of  quivers, 
Maiden  most  perfect,  lady  of  light. 

With  a  noise  of  winds  and  many  rivers. 

With  a  clamour  of  waters,  and  with  might; 

Bind  on  thy  sandals,  O  thou  most  fleet. 

Over  the  splendour  and  speed  of  thy  feet ; 
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For  the  faint  east  qtnekens,  the  wan  west  shivers, 

Hound  the  feet  of  tlie  day  and  the  feet  of  the  night. 

‘  Where  shall  we  find  her,  how  shall  we  sing  to  her, 

Fold  our  hands  round  her  knees,  and  cling? 

O  that  man’s  heart  were  as  fire  and  could  spring  to  her, 

Fire,  or  the  strength  of  the  streams  that  spring  I 
For  the  stars  and  the  winds  are  unto  her 
As  raiment,  as  songs  of  the  harp-player  ; 

For  the  risen  stars  and  the  fallen  cling  to  her. 

And  the  southwest-wind  and  the  west-wind  sing. 

‘  For  winter’s  rains  and  ruins  are  over. 

And  all  the  season  of  snows  and  sins ; 

The  days  dividing  lover  and  lover, 

The  light  that  loses,  the  night  that  wins; 

And  time  rememhered  is  grief  forgotten. 

And  frosts  are  slain  and  flow ers  hegolten. 

And  in  green  underwood  and  cover 
Blossom  />//  blossom  the.  spring  begins. 

‘  The  full  sti’eams  feed  on  flower  of  rushes, 
llipe  grasses  trammel  a  travelling  foot. 

The  faint  fresh  flame  of  the  young  year  flushes 
From  leaf  to  flower  and  flower  to  fruit  ; 

And  fruit  and  leaf  are  as  gold  and  fire, 

And  the  oat  is  heard  above  the  lyre. 

And  the  hoofi'd  heel  of  a  satyr  crushes 
'I'lie  chestnnt-husk  at  the  chestnut-root.’ 

The  festivity  of  this  iniagerv  and  the  gaiety  of  the  metre 
arc  evidently  intended  to  contrast  with  the  coining  of  Althaja, 
the  im|)ersonation  of  the  sad  and  terrilile  destiny  of  Mankind. 
Now  all  early  legend  abounds  with  the  pathos  of  the  willing 
victim,  hut  the  iMtor  human  creature,  as  Mr.  Swinburne  Avith 
all  the  vigour  of  his  genius  jiourtrays  him,  is  nothing  more 
than  the  mere  sport  of  the  caprice  and  malice  of  the  gods,  which, 
however,  by  some  incomiirehensible  energy  of  his  oavii,  he  is 
able  to  denounce  and  to  defy  to  the  last.  As  this  notion 
(levelopes  itself  in  the  piece,  Ave  shall  examine  it  more  closely, 
and  here  Avill  only  remai'k  that  to  our  feelings  no  amount  of 
pity  for  the  sufferer,  or  indignation  against  the  divine  ojipressor, 
can  compensate  for  the  loss  of  free-Avill  as  an  element  of  tragic 
interest.  Altha'a  tells  in  noble  verses  the  story  of  the  birth  of 
Meleager  and  Iioav  there 

‘  Came  in 

Three  weaving  women,  and  span  each  a  thread. 

Saying  This  for  strength  and  That  for  luck,  and  one 
Saying  Till  the  brand  upon  the  hearth  burn  doAvn, 
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So  long  slwll  this  man  see  good  days  and  live.  I 

And  I  with  gathered  raiment  from  the  bed  I 

Sprang,  and  drew  forth  the  brand,  and  cast  on  it 
Water,  and  trod  the  flame  bare-foot,  and  crushed 
With  naked  hand  spark  beaten  out  of  spark 
And  blew  against  and  quenched  it;  for  I  said, 

These  are  the  most  high  Fates  that  dwell  with  us. 

And  Ave  find  favour  a  little  in  their  sight, 

A  little,  and  more  we  miss  of,  and  much  time 
Foils  us  ;  howbeit  they  have  pitied  me,  O  son. 

And  thee  most  piteous,  thee  a  tenderer  thing 
Than  any  flower  of  fleshly  seed  alive. 

Wherefore  I  kissed  and  hid  him  with  my  hands. 

And  covered  under  arms  and  hair,  and  wept, 

And  feared  to  touch  him  with  my  tears,  and  laughed ; 

So  light  a  thing  was  this  man,  grown  so  great 
Men  cast  their  heads  back,  seeing  against  the  sun 
Blaze  the  armed  man  carven  on  his  shield,  and  hear 
The  laughter  of  little  bells  along  the  brace 
King,  as  birds  singing  or  lutes  blown,  and  watch. 

High  up,  the  cloven  shadow  of  either  plume 

Divide  the  bright  light  of  the  brass,  and  make 

His  helmet  as  a  Avindy  and  wintering  moon  L 

Seen  through  blown  cloud  and  plume-like  drift,  Avhen  ships 

Drive,  and  men  strive  Avith  all  the  sea,  and  oars 

Break,  and  the  beaks  dip  under,  drinking  death ;  t 

Yet  Avas  ho  then  but  a  span  long,  and  moaned  F 

With  inarticulate  mouth  inseparate  words. 

And  Avith  blind  lips  and  fingers  Avrung  my  breast 
Hard,  and  thrust  out  with  foolish  hands  and  feet. 

Murmuring ;  but  those  grey  women  with  bound  hair 
Who  fright  the  gods  frighted  not  him  ;  he  laughed 
Seeing  them,  and  pushed  out  hands  to  feel  and  haul 
Distaff"  and  thread,  intangible  ;  but  they 
Passed,  and  I  hid  the  brand,  and  in  my  heart  [: 

Laughed  likewise,  having  all  my  will  of  heaven.’  | 

With  tlie  weight  of  coming  events  upon  her,  she  has  no  f 
longer  this  ‘  will  of  heaven.’  In  this  sense  sings  the  Chonie,  ° 
representing  the  essential  evil  that  attends  humanity  in  the  ■ 
very  nature  of  things.  f 

‘  Before  the  beginning  of  years 

There  came  to  the  making  of  man  [ 

Time,  Avith  a  gift  of  tears ;  | 

Grief,  Avith  a  glass  that  ran  ;  F 

Pleasure,  with  pain  for  leaven  ;  L 

Summer,  with  floAvers  that  fell ;  E 

Remembrance  fallen  from  heaven,  [ 

And  madness  risen  from  hell ;  [ 
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Strength  without  hands  to  smite; 

Love  that  endures  for  a  breath ; 

Niglit,  the  shadow  of  liglit, 

And  life,  the  shadow  of  death. 

And  the  high  gods  took  in  hand 
Fire,  and  the  falling  of  tears. 

And  a  measure  of  slidinff  sand 
From  under  the  feet  of  the  years  ; 

And  froth  and  drift  of  tlie  sea ; 

And  dust  of  the  labouring  earth  ; 

And  bodies  of  things  to  be 

In  t!ie  houses  of  death  and  of  birth  ; 

And  wrought  with  weeping  and  laughter, 

And  fashioned  with  loathing  and  love. 

With  life  before  and  after 

And  death  beneath  and  above. 

For  a  day  and  a  niglit  and  a  morrow. 

That  his  strength  might  endure  for  a  span 
With  travail  and  heavy  sorrow. 

The  holy  .spirit  of  man. 

From  the  winds  of  the  north  and  the  south 
They  gathered  as  unto  strife  ; 

They  breathed  upon  his  mouth. 

They  filled  his  body  with  life ; 

Eyesight  and  speech  they  wrought 
For  the  veils  of  the  soul  therein, 

A  time  for  labour  and  thought, 

A  time  to  serve  and  to  siti  ; 

They  gave  him  light  in  his  wavs. 

And  love,  and  a  space  for  delight. 

And  beauty  and  length  of  days. 

And  night,  and  sleep  in  the  night. 

Ilis  speech  is  a  burning  fire; 

With  his  lips  he  travaileth ; 

In  his  heart  is  a  blind  desire. 

In  his  eyes  foreknowledge  of  death ; 

He  weaves,  and  is  clothed  with  derision 
Sows,  and  he  shall  not  reap ; 

Ilis  life  is  a  watch  or  a  vision 
Between  a  sleep  and  a  sleep.’ 

Her  son  Meleager  enters  hopeful  and  heroic,  and  describes 
to  his  mother  his  companions  in  the  great  enterprise,  among 
others  her  brothers  who  are  to  play  so  fatal  a  part — men 
‘  violent-souled,’  and  ‘  over-swift  with  hand  and  tongue.’ 

‘  Yea — all  things  have  they,  save  the  Gods  and  Love.’ 

Before  Atalanta  appears,  Althaea  thus  warns  her  son  agair.st 
her: — 
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‘  A  woman  armed  makes  war  upon  herself, 

ITn womanlike,  and  treads  down  use  and  wont 
And  the  sweet  common  honour  that  she  hath. 

Love,  and  the  cry  of  children,  and  the  hand 
Trothplight  and  mutual  mouth  of  marriages. 

'I'his  doth  she,  being  unloved;  whom  if  one  love. 

Not  fire  nor  iron  and  the  wide-mouthed  war.- 
Are  dea<riier  than  the  lips  or  braided  hair.' 

lie  shall  keep  nothing  praiseworthy,  nor  die 
The  sweet  wise  death  of  old  men  honourable. 

Who  have  lived  out  all  the  length  of  all  their  year- 
IMameless,  and  seen  well -pleased  the  face  of  god.-. 

And  without  shame  and  without  fear  have  wrought 
Things  memorable,  and  while  their  days  held  out 
In  sight  of  all  men  and  the  sun’s  great  light 
Have  gat  them  glory  and  given  of  their  own  praise 
To  the  earth  that  bare  them  and  the  day  that  bred. 

Home  friends  and  far-off  hospitalities, 

And  filled  with  gracious  and  memorial  fame 
Lands  loved  of  summer  or  washed  by  violent  seas. 

Towns  ])opulous  and  many  unfooted  ways. 

And  alien  lips  and  native  with  their  own. 

But  when  white  age  and  venerable  death 

Mow  down  the  strength  and  life  within  their  limbs. 

Drain  out  the  blood  and  darken  their  clear  eyes, 

Immortal  honour  is  on  them,  having  past 
Through  splendid  life  and  death  desirable 
To  the  clear  seat  and  remote  throne  of  soul.-, 

Lands  indiscoverable  in  the  unheard-of  west, 

Bound  which  the  strong  stream  of  a  sacred  sea 
Bolls  without  wind  for  ever,  and  the  snow 
'I'here  shows  not  her  white  wings  and  windy  feet, 

Nor  thunder  nor  swift  rain  saith  anything, 

Nor  the  sun  burns,  but  all  things  rest  and  thrive.’ 

'riie  warning  solemnly  continues,  and  the  Chorus,  In  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  rnling  sentiment,  takes  it  up.  and  tells  how  ‘the 
‘  perilous  gtaldess  was  born’: — 

‘  What  hadst  thou  to  do  being  born. 

Mother,  when  winds  were  at  ease, 

As  a  flower  of  the  springtime  of  corn, 

A  flower  of  the  foam  of  the  seas  ? 

For  bitter  thou  wast  from  thy  birth. 

Aphrodite,  a  mother  of  strife ; 

For  before  thee  some  rest  was  on  earth, 

A  little  respite  from  tears, 

A  little  pleasure  of  life  ; 

For  life  was  not  then  as  thou  art. 

But  as  one  that  waxeth  in  years 
Sweet-spoken,  a  fruitfid  wife  ; 
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Earth  had  no  tliorn,  and  desire 
No  sting,  neither  death  any  dart ; 

What  hadst  thou  to  do  among  these, 

Thou,  clothed  with  a  burning  fire. 

Thou,  girt  with  sorrow  of  heart, 

Thou,  sprung  of  the  seed  of  the  seas 
As  an  ear  from  a  seed  of  corn. 

As  a  brand  plucked  forth  of  a  pyre. 

As  a  ray  shed  forth  of  the  morn, 

For  division  of  soul  and  disease. 

For  a  dart  and  a  sting  and  a  thorn  ? 

What  ailed  thee  then  to  be  born  ?  ’ 

Yet  who  would  foresee  either  danger  or  wrong  in  the  pure 
and  awful  love  with  which  ^leleager  meets  and  greets  the 
Amazon  ?  She  does  not  even  come  there  for  her  otvn  jdeasure, 
but  by  the  clear  command  of  her  divine  mistress.  .Vnd  when 
the  fierce  brothers  are  angered  at  the  sight,  and  say  bitterly 
that  a  maid  can  only  be  of  profit  to  men  by  giving  her  blood 
as  a  victim  to  the  gods,  she  disarms  them  with  this  melancholy 
and  tender  speech,  with  a  truth  in  it  for  all  time  and  circum¬ 
stance. 

‘  If  toward  any  of  you  I  am  overbold 
That  take  thus  much  upon  me,  let  him  think 
How  I,  for  all  my  forest  holiness, 

Fame,  and  this  armed  and  iron  maidenhood. 

Pay  thus  much  also ;  I  shall  have  no  man’s  love 
For  ever,  and  no  face  of  children  born 
Or  feeding  lips  upon  me  or  fastening  eyes 
For  ever,  nor  being  dead  shall  kings  my  sons 
Mourn  me  and  bury,  and  tears  on  daughters’  cheeks 
Burn ;  but  a  cold  and  sacred  life,  but  strange. 

But  far  from  dances  and  the  back-blowing  torch, 

Far  off  from  flowers  or  any  bed  of  man. 

Shall  my  life  be  for  ever :  me  the  snows 

That  face  the  first  o’  the  morning,  and  cold  hills 

Full  of  the  land-w'ind  and  sea-travelling  storms 

And  many  a  wandering  wing  of  noisy  nights 

That  know  the  thunder  and  hear  the  thickening  wolves — 

Me  the  utmost  pine  and  footless  frost  of  woods 

That  talk  with  many  winds  and  gods,  the  hours 

Re-risen,  and  white  divisions  of  the  dawn. 

Springs  thousand-tongued  with  the  intermitting  reed 
And  streams  that  murmur  of  the  snow — 

Me  these  allure,  and  know  me ;  but  no  man 
Knows,  and  my  goddess  only.  Lo  now,  see 
If  one  of  all  you  these  things  vex  at  all. 

Would  God  that  any  of  you  had  all  the  praise 
And  I  no  manner  of  memory  when  I  die. 

So  might  I  show  before  her  perfect  eyes 
VOL.  CXXIl.  NO.  CCXLIX.  P 
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Pure,  whom  I  follow,  a  maiden  to  my  death. 

But  for  the  rest  let  all  have  all  they  will ; 

For  is  it  a  grief  to  you  that  I  have  part. 

Being  woman  merely,  in  your  male  might  and  deeds 
Done  by  main  strength  ?  yet  in  my  body  is  throned 
As  great  a  heart,  and  in  my  spirit,  O  men, 

1  have  not  less  of  godlike.’ 

The  next  Chorus  returns  to  the  theme  of  the  primal  antago- 
nism  of  the  gods  to  men,  and  culminates  in  a  pman  of  Despair. 
This  is  its  burden  ; — 

‘  For  the  gods  very  subtly  fashion 
Madness  with  sadness  upon  earth : 

Not  knowing  in  any  wise  compassion. 

Nor  holding  pity  of  any  worth  ; 

And  many  things  they  have  given  and  taken, 

And  wrought  and  ruined  many  things ; 

The  firm  land  have  they  loosed  and  sliuken, 

And  sealed  the  sea  with  all  her  springs  ; 

They  have  wearied  time  with  heavy  burdens 
And  vexed  the  lips  of  life  with  breath: 

Set  men  to  labour  and  given  them  guerdons, 

Death,  and  great  darkness  after  death : 

Put  moans  into  the  bridal  measure 
And  on  the  bridal  wools  a  stain  ; 

And  circled  pain  about  with  pleasure. 

And  girdled  pleasure  about  with  pain  ; 

And  strewed  one  marriage-bed  with  tears  and  fire 
For  extreme  loathing  and  supreme  desire. 

IVhnt  shall  be  done  with  all  these  tears  of  ours  ? 

Shall  they  make  water-springs  in  the  fair  heaven 
T 9  bathe  the  brows  of  morning  ?  or  like  flowers 
Be  shed  and  shine  bfore  the  starriest  hours. 

Or  made  the  raiment  of  the  weeping  Seven  ? 

Or  rather,  O  our  masters,  shall  they  be 
Food  for  the  famine  of  the  grievous  sea, 

A  great  well-head  of  lamentation 
Satiating  the  sad  gods  ?  ’ 

So  ever  fiercer  and  wilder  rises  the  imprecation  till  at  last 
comes  the  lesson  that 

‘  Silence  after  grievous  things  is  good, 

And  reverence  and  the  fear  that  makes  men  whole, 

And  shame  and  righteous  governance  of  the  blood 
And  lordship  of  the  soul.’ 

As  if  the  poet  had  become  shocked  at  his  theory,  and  wished  to 
recall  his  own  extravagance.  The  tale  proceeds  with  the  an¬ 
nouncement  and  narration  of  the  victory  over  the  Monster, 
following  very  much  the  Ovidian  incidents  of  the  first  successful 
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shaft  being  levelled  from  Atalanta’s  bow,  and  the  consequent 
recognition  of  her  as  the  heroine  of  the  day  in  the  presentation 
of  the  trophies  by  Meleager  (who  is  described  by  the  old 
English  translator  Golding  as  having  ‘  played  hyttiraissie  ’ 
himself),  and  thus  provokes  the  disgust  of  his  brother  sjwrts- 
men.  While  Althaja  is  all  triumph  in  the  destruction  of  the 
boar,  the  second  messenger  arrives,  preceding  the  dead  bodies 
of  her  brothers,  slain  by  her  son.  Terrible  is  the  outcry  of 
her  grief.  It  turns  at  once  to  the  gentle  memories  of  the 
past,  the  forgotten  childhood  of  fraternal  love  : — 

‘  I  would  I  had  died  for  these  ; 

For  this  man  dead  walked  with  me,  child  by  child, 

'  And  made  a  weak  staff  for  my  feebler  feet 

With  his  own  tender  wrist  and  hand,  and  held 
Atid  led  me  softly  and  showed  me  gold  and  steel 
)  And  shining  shapes  of  mirror  and  bright  crown 

1  And  all  things  fair ;  and  threw  light  spears,  and  brought 

Young  hounds  to  huddle  at  my  feet  and  thrust 
Tame  heads  against  my  little  maiden  breasts 
j  And  please  me  with  great  eyes ;  and  those  days  went 

1  And  these  are  bitter  and  I  a  barren  queen 

And  sister  miserable,  a  grievous  thing 
And  mother  of  many  curses  ;  and  she  too. 

My  sister  Leda,  sitting  overseas 

With  fair  fruits  round  her,  and  her  faultless  lord, 

Sliall  curse  me,  saying  A  sorrow  and  not  a  son, 

;  Sister,  thou  barest,  even  a  burning  lire, 

'  A  brand  consuming  thine  own  soul  and  me.’ 

In  the  old  Scotch  ballad  it  is : — 

‘  True  loves  I  may  get  me  many  an  ane. 

But  a  father  I’ll  never  get  mair.’ 

Here — 

‘  Who  shall  get  brothers  for  me  while  I  live  ? 

Who  bear  them  ?  who  bring  forth  in  lieu  of  these  ? 

Are  not  our  fathers  and  our  brethren  one. 

And  no  man  like  them  ?  are  not  mine  here  slain  ? 
j  Have  we  not  hung  together,  he  and  I, 

Flowerwise  feeding  as  the  feeding  bees. 

With  mother>milk  for  honey  ?  and  this  man  too, 

D  ad,  with  my  son’s  spear  thrust  between  his  sides. 

Hath  he  not  seen  us,  later  born  than  he. 

Laugh  with  lips  filled,  and  laughed  again  for  love? 

There  were  no  sons  then  in  the  world,  nor  spears, 

Nor  deadly  births  of  women  ;  but  the  gods 
Allowed  us,  and  our  days  were  clear  of  these.’ 

In  vain  the  Chorus  pleads  for  that  which  ‘  moves  more  than 
ul  ‘  all  things — even  thy  son.’  She  answers  : — 
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‘  But  these  the  gods  too  gave  me,  and  these  my  son, 

Not  reverencing  his  gods  nor  mine  own  heart 
Nor  the  old  sweet  years  nor  all  venerable  things. 

But  cruel,  and  in  his  ravin  like  a  beast. 

Hath  taken  away  to  slay  them  :  yea,  and  she. 

She  the  strange  w'oman,  she  the  flower,  the  sword. 

Red  from  spilt  blood,  a  mortal  flower  to  men, 

Adorable,  detestable — even  she 

Saw  with  strange  eyes  and  with  strange  lips  rejoiced. 

Seeing  these  mine  own  slain  of  mine  own,  and  me 
Made  miserable  above  all  miseries  made, 

A  grief  among  all  women  in  the  world, 

A  name  to  be  washed  out  with  all  men’s  tears.’ 

So  between  the  two  fieree  instincts  she  struggles  onward  to 
despair : — 

*  A  little  since  and  I  was  glad  ;  and  now' 

1  never  shall  be  glad  or  sad  again.’ 

The  deed  is  done.  The  brand  is  thrown  into  the  flames,  and 
she  cries,  with  an  insane  delight, 

‘  Fate  is  made  mine  for  ever  ;  he  is  my  son. 

My  bedfellow,  my  brother.  You  strong  gods. 

Give  place  unto  me ;  1  am  as  any  of  you. 

To  give  life  and  to  take  life.  Thou,  old  earth. 

That  hast  made  man  and  unmade  ;  thou  whose  mouth 
Looks  red  from  the  eaten  fruits  of  thine  own  womb ; 

Behold  me  w’ith  what  lips  upon  what  food 
I  feed  and  fill  my  body  ;  even  with  flesh 
Made  of  my  body.  Lo,  the  fire  I  lit 
1  burn  with  fire  to  quench  it ;  yea,  with  flame 
I  burn  up  even  the  dust  and  ash  thereof.’ 

But  in  the  very  paroxysm  of  ‘  insatiate  and  intolerant  ’  fury, 
the  old  mother-love  forces  itself  back  again  : — 

‘  0,  child. 

Son,  first-born,  fairest — O  sweet  mouth,  sweet  eyes. 

That  drew  my  life  out  through  my  suckling  breast. 

That  shone  and  clove  mine  heart  through — O  soft  knees 
Clinging,  O  tender  tread  ings  of  soft  feet. 

Cheeks  warm  with  little  kissings— O  child,  child. 

What  have  we  made  each  other  ?  Lo,  I  felt 
Thy  weight  cleave  to  me,  a  burden  of  beauty,  O  son. 

Thy  cradled  brows  and  loveliest  loving  lips, 

The  floral  hair,  the  little  lightening  eyes, 

And  all  thy  goodly  glory ;  with  mine  hands 
Delicately  I  fed  thee,  with  my  tongue 
Tendeily  spake,  saying.  Verily  in  God’s  time. 

For  all  the  little  likeness  of  thy  limbs, 

Son,  1  shall  make  thee  a  kingly  man  to  fight, 

A  lordly  leader ;  and  hear  before  1  die, 

“  She  bore  the  goodliest  sword  of  all  the  world.’’  ’ 
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We  will  not  mar  the  effect  of  the  lyric  dialogue  which 
merges  the  horror  of  the  catastrophe  in  a  dirge-like  relief.  Its 
conception  and  execution  are  equally  beautiful.  From  the 
dying  Meleager  comes  no  reproach  even  to  the  end:  the 
thought  that  she  who  had  made  had  the  right  also  to  unmake 
him  plays  in  his  fading  fancy,  and  then  it  comes  on  him  that 
death  was  mixed  -with  all  his  life,  and  that  it  is  this  law  that 
slays  him,  and  ‘  not  my  mother  at  all.’  At  the  last  he  turns  to 
Atalanta,  in  a  solemn  desire  that  she  should  hide  his  body 
with  her  veil,  and  ‘  be  pitiful  as  thou  art  maiden  perfect ;  ’  and 
passes  away  wth  the  prayer : — 

‘And  now  for  God’s  sake  kiss  me  once  or  twice. 

And  let  me  go :  for  the  night  gathers  me. 

And  in  the  night  shall  no  man  gather  fruit.’ 

These  extracts,  without  further  comment,  tvould,  we  believe, 
be  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  singular  merit  of  this  poem  to 
most  persons  of  poetical  taste  and  sentiment.  It  is  evidently 
the  produce,  not  of  the  tender  lyrical  faculty  which  so  often 
waits  on  sensitive  youth  and  afterwards  fades  into  the  light 
of  common  day,  nor  even  of  the  classical  culture  of  which  it  is 
itself  a  signal  illu.stration,  but  of  an  affluent  and  apprehensive 
genius,  which,  with  ordinary  care  and  fair  fortune,  Avill  take  a 
foremost  place  in  English  literature.  The  book  presents  itself 
to  us  with  the  bold  front  of  a  work  of  Art,  and  makes  no  ap- 
j)eals  to  our  compassion  or  sentimentality.  It  asks  for  none 
of  the  allowances  we  freely  give  to  the  utterances  of  young  hope 
and  ready  fancy,  or  to  the  expression  of  thoughts  in  themselves 
so  pure  and  generous  that  we  are  content  to  let  them  pass  for 
|)oetry  with  no  severe  test  of  their  scsthetic  claims.  It  en¬ 
cumbers  itself  Avith  all  the  difficulties  of  a  form  that  has  become 
archaic,  and  of  an  oitler  of  thought  which  professes  to  teach  no 
liAing  interests  and  to  represent  a  dead  and  alien  faith.  It 
risks  much  to  AA-in  largely,  and  does  not  spare  to  shock  the 
many  to  charm  the  instructed  feAA*.  Therefore,  AA'hile  Ave,  in 
a  great  degree,  admit  the  pretension,  Ave  are  bound  to  Avam 
the  jK)et  of  Avhat  seem  to  us  to  be  the  dangers  of  his  intellectual 
position  and  the  impediments  to  the  literary  triumphs  which 
otherAvise  aAvait  him. 

When  AAc  say  that  this  jK)em  exhibits  a  defecthe  moral  tone, 
we  do  not  intend  to  discuss  any  metaphysical  or  theological 
theory,  but  jdainly  to  reprove  the  historical  and  artistic  view  it 
presents  of  the  relations  of  the  personages  of  the  drama  to  the 
invisible  Avorld.  That  the  problem  of  Evil,  the  mystery  of  sor- 
roAv,  the  contradictions  of  life,  Aveighed  heavily  on  the  old  Greek 
mind,  and  constituted  much  of  the  pathos  of  their  legends  and 
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their  literature,  is  undeniable,  but  we  shall  look  in  vain  for  anv  I 
precedent  for  the  naked  defiance  of  the  Supreme,  the  bitt®  I 
and  angry  anti-theism,  which  is  here  represented  as  the  ruling  f 
passion.  It  is  true  that  this  feeling  has  its  place  in  the  aber-  I 
rations  of  the  human  mind,  savage  or  cultivated ;  and  that  it  I 
has  been  the  business  of  most  theologies  to  counteract  or  to  I 
crush  it,  while  some  have  indirectly  tended  to  its  encouragement  r 
In  the  fetichism  of  the  African  chief  and  in  the  despair  (rf 
the  poet  Cow'j^er,  in  the  devil-worship  of  India  and  in  the  f 
‘  reprobation  ’  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  there  is,  at  root,  the  same 
deification  of  the  spirit  of  Evil,  to  which  the  weak  man  depict- 
ingly  submits,  and  which  the  strong  man  challenges  in  vain.  But 
this  concej)tion  was  not  Greek,  and  it  is  not  poetical.  We  will  L 
not  admit  the  exam])le  of  the  Aeschylean  Prometheus ;  he  is  the  I 
God  conquered  in  ^e  Avar  of  Gods ;  he  is  of  the  old  legitimate  i 
sovereigns  of  creation,  overcome  by  the  new  and  rebellious  f 
powers.  It  is  true  that  Hellenic  mythology  recognised  the  I 
ultimate  Destinies,  implacable,  uncontrollable,  to  Avhich  the 
GikIs  themselves  Avere  subject ;  but  to  make  these  poAvers  capri-  ■ 
cious,  cruel,  delighting  in  the  miseries  of  mankind,  conscious  • 
contrivers  of  suffering,  is  a  mere  debauch  of  fancy.  Assuredly  ; 
no  such  notion  as  this  Avould  have  darkened  the  gay  Gre«  | 
supernatural  world,  in  which  the  agents  of  poAver  themselves  | 
underwent  nearly  as  many  troubles,  anxieties,  passions,  and  I 
reverses,  as  the  human  creatures  under  their  influence,  and  I 
with  whom  tliey  held  relations  far  more  like  those  of  benevolent  I 
or  mischievous  fairies  than  of  cruel  ogres  or  blood-thirsty 
tyrants.  Their  very  v^pis  was  a  kind  of  sympathetic  jealousy,— 
their  Nemesis  a  salut^y  control  over  human  pride.  Possibly 
in  some  of  the  Mysteries  there  may  have  existed  traces  of  a 
diemon-worship,  which  would  have  for  its  reverse  a  defiance 
of  the  supreme  evil  jWAver ;  but  the  Greek  Chorus  should  repre¬ 
sent  public  opinion  and  not  the  secret  deliberations  of  fanatics 
or  philosophers.  AV'e  do  not  scru[)le  to  add  that  this  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  nature  of  things  is  un|)oetical  from  its  monotonous, 
fixed,  final  character.  Without  hope  and  free-Avill,  imagination 
stiffens  into  madness ;  and  there  is  no  student  of  the  fate  of  the 
genius  of  Lord  Byron  Avho  AA'ill  not  recognise  the  injurious 
effect  of  this  order  of  thought  on  his  poetical  career,  counter¬ 
acted  as  it  Avas  by  tlie  varieties  of  his  experience  as  a  man  of 
the  world.  Mr.  SAvinburne  must  set  before  himself  some  other 
philosophical  idea  than  Manfred  Avith  a  distinction,  if  he  intends 
to  occupy  much  place  in  the  minds  of  the  present  generation  of 
Englishmen. 

But  with  all  this  misapprehension,  it  is  sometliing  to  get  a 
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poem  which  sedulously  alms  at  being  a  whole  in  action  and  in  art, 
and  not  a  mere  series  of  emotional  expressions.  The  popular 
poetry  of  our  age  is  not  only  subjective,  but  it  prides  itself  in 
representing  in  the  most  varied  manner  the  details  of  indi¬ 
vidual  consciousness.  Dr.  Dodd,  writing  ‘  Prison-thoughts  ’  in 
Newgate,  with  the  halter  round  his  neck,  for  the  excitement 
of  the  town,  was  not  a  very  edifying  spectacle,  but  it  is  the 
image  of  the  present  condition  of  much  of  our  poetic  literature 
Every  poet  seems  to  look  on  himself  as  a  penitent,  and  on  the 
public  as  his  legitimate  confessor.  Nor  can  we  ho|)e  that  this 
mcessant  repetition  of  ordinary  sentiments  and  reflections  will 
be  arrested  until  men  come  to  understand  that  the  mere  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  j)utting  a  thought  or  a  fact  into  a  metrical  form 
does  not  in  the  least  affect  its  value  or  its  condition — that 
whatever  is  commonplace,  frivolous,  and  dull  remains  so,  how¬ 
ever  melodious  its  utterance ;  and  that  if  we  persist  in  regard¬ 
ing  a  poem  more  as  a  j)sychological  phenomenon  than  as  a 
plastic  representation,  the  interest  and  the  merit  will  soon  eease 
to  be  poetical  at  all,  and  Pegasus  wdll  be  degraded  into  a  pack- 
horse  for  conventional  or  paradoxical  moralities. 

Till  we  see  what  Mr.  Swinburne  can  do  in  some  other  field, 
we  cannot  fairly  gauge  his  faculties  ;  but  both  from  the  design 
and  the  execution  of  the  performance  before  us,  we  have  no 
reason  to  fear  that  he  will  lose  by  transferring  his  imagination 
to  modern  scenes  and  impersonations.  But  he  has  to  guard 
against  that  insolence  of  originality  which  affronts  and  deters 
die  reader,  and  which  therefore,  however  justified  in  the 
author’s  mind  by  his  own  canons,  either  of  Art  or  Nature,  can 
carry  with  it  no  adequate  advantage,  and  he  wdll  do  well  to 
restrain  that  exuberance  of  language  and  imagery  which  has 
the  double  defect  of  often  confusing  or  drowning  the  thought, 
and  of  inducing  the  |)oet  to  content  himself  with  jiresenting 
the  same  image  in  varieties  of  words  so  accumulated  as  to 
convey  the  impression  of  poverty  of  ideas. 

Having  already  alluded  to  the  first  of  these  faults,  we  might 
here  have  something  to  say  of  the  purely  literary  defects  of  the 
production.  We  acquit  Mr.  Swinburne  of  any  voluntary  ob¬ 
scurity  ;  indeed  we  see  his  sense  of  the  worth  of  simplicity  in 
the  circumstance  that  in  his  most  passionate  and  energetic 
moments  the  language  is  the  clearest.  Nevertheless,  either 
from  a  collocation  of  words  which  jierhaps  seems  plain  to 
himself  but  which  it  requires  time  for  the  reader’s  mind  to  take 
up  and  redistribute  in  a  more  ordinary  succession,  or  from  the 
assumption  that  every  ellipse  which  the  writer’s  consciousness 
imperceptibly  supplies  is  equally  facile  to  every  recipient  of  the 
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thought — many  persons,  whose  intelligence  he  would  be  the 
last  to  disregard,  find  obscurity  and  even  sei’ious  difficulty  of 
comprehension  in  the  diction  of  many'  passages.  We  sav 
advisedly  in  the  diction,  for  his  abstinence  from  all  overdrawn 
conceits  is  remarkable  in  a  young  poet  of  any  time,  and  h« 
careful  avoidance  of  the  shadowy  border-land  of  metaphysics 
and  ])oetry  in  which  so  many  versifiers  of  our  o^^’n  day  take  [ 
refuge  from  the  open  scrutiny  of  critical  sunlight  deserves  f 
full  praise  and  recognition.  It  is  probable  that  a  strict  su|)er- 
vision  over  the  combinations  of  his  fancy'  is  the  best  remedy 
for  him  to  trust  to,  and  it  is  a  jiroud  and  pleasant  reflection 
that  if  his  fruit  be  somewhat  hidden,  it  is  by  the  abundance  of 
his  own  foliage. 

To  some  severer  students  than  ourselves,  this  wealth  of  illus- 
tratlon  and  imagery  seriously  damages  the  classical  integrih- 
of  the  jMiem.  If,  however,  Air.  Swinburne  has  succeeded  in 
preserving  so  much  of  the  old  Hellenic  character  that  the 
sense  is  rather  of  difference  than  of  incongruity',  is  this  not 
an  additional  evidence  of  the  enduring  power  these  ancient 
master-i)ieces  of  form  exercise  over  minds  and  times  the  most 
distinctive  from  the  elements  of  their  own  production  ?  With 
the  exception  of  the  ‘  Iphigenia’  of  Gothe,  all  modern  adapta¬ 
tions  of  the  Greek  drama  which  have  taken  anv  hold  on  the 
world,  have  mainly  succeeded  bv  applications, sometimes  the  most 
heterogeneous,  of  the  old  world  to  the  new.  The  strongest 
example  is  of  course  the  French  theatre,  which  retalneel  little 
beyond  the  shell  of  traditionary'  names  and  a  certain  supj)osed 
analogy'  of  sentiments ;  and  yet  it  would  be  bold  to  assert  that 
Racine  and  Corneille  would  have  gained  by  the  absence  of  the 
classic  models.  The  truth  is  that  modern  literature  docs  not 
want  mere  imitations,  however  ingenious,  of  these  magni¬ 
ficent  monuments ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
continue  to  sway  and  people  the  imagination  of  the  world,  and 
supply,  out  of  their  storehouse  of  beautiful  and  majestic  fable, 
inexhaustible  materials  for  the  delineation  of  human  passion, 
and  the  various  developments  of  the  higher  instincts  of  man¬ 
kind. 
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Art.  IX. — Letters  from  Eejypt,  1863-H5.  By  fiady  Dl'FF 
G<)Ki>ox.  London:  186.). 

Egypt,  at  the  oominenoeinent  of  the  [tresent  century,  was 
almost  as  unknown  and  mysterious  as  her  own  hierogly¬ 
phics.  If  we  except  the  Arabic  histories  and  descriptions 
open  only  to  the  learned  in  that  recondite  language,  Herodotus 
was  our  most  recent  authority.  Egypt,  possessing  the  highest 
interest  to  the  historian  and  the  divine,  was  scarcely  as  much 
known  to  Europe  as  the  wilds  of  Tartary.  Xapoleon  first 
broke  the  spell  of  mystery  that  held  the  land,  and  the  cele¬ 
brated  commission  of  the  French  Institute,  headed  by  Denon, 
accompanied  the  annies  which  fought  beside  the  Pyramids. 
Then  followed  Bruce,  Belzoni,  Xlebubr,  Burckhardt ;  all  of 
whom  did  good  work  towards  disinterring  Egyj)t  from  the 
sands  of  its  deserts,  and  removing  the  obstacles  raised  by 
Mohammedan  Intcderance  and  apathy.  At  length,  about  the 
year  1825,  a  small  party  of  Englishmeu  met  in  Cairo,  living 
among  the  ])eople  like  Copts  or  Arabs,  and  patiently  studying 
the  manners  and  customs  both  of  ancient  and  modern  Egypt. 
Two  of  that  party  were  Wilkinson  and  Lane,  one  of  whom 
exhausted  the  ancient  people,  the  other,  with  inimitable  accu¬ 
racy,  the  modern  Egy])tians. 

Such  was  our  acquaintance  with  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs,  of 
Joseph,  and  of  iMoses,  when  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  a  line  of 
steampackets  to  Alexandria  threw  open  the  country  to  pleasure- 
seekers  and  health-seekers.  The  Nile  soon  superseded  the 
Rhine  for  a  fashionable  tour,  and  we  have  been  inundated,  not 
by  its  fertilising  waters,  but  by'  a  flood  of  books  about  Egypt, 
of  which  it  may  be  generally  said  that  they  have  done  little 
to  increase  our  knowledge  of  the  antiquities  of  the  country, 
nothing  whatever  to  make  us  better  acquainted  with  its  people. 
We  know  no  more  at  the  present  day^  of  the  inhabitants,  of 
their  feelings  and  tastes,  their  human  sympathies  and  religious 
hopes,  than  we  did  before  the  stream  of  tourists  set  Xilewards. 
True,  Mr.  Lane  may  be  said  to  have  done  all  that  can  be 
done  in  the  way  of  describing  that  people  ;  but  the  ‘  Modern 
‘  Egyptians  ’  is  not  intended  to  give  us  every-day  experience 
of  life  in  Egypt — rather  the  results  of  that  experience.  Even 
the  brilliant  pages  of  Eothen,  of  Miss  Martineau,  and  those  of 
two  or  three  other  writers,  aftbrd  us  little  insight  into  the  inner 
life  of  the  Egyptian.  Nor  is  the  cause  far  to  seek.  A  foreign 
people  cannot  be  understood  in  a  short,  and  generally  hurried, 
visit ;  nor  indeed  can  they  be  appreciated  by  the  oldest  resident. 
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unless  he  will  consent  to  waive  all  prejudice  and  live  among 
them  as  one  of  themselves. 

Perhaps  Lady  Duff  Gordon  will  not  be  envied  for  the  exp*, 
rience  she  has  gained.  It  has  been  dearly  bought,  enforced  by 
protracted  illness,  and  involving  banishment  from  her  family  and 
friends,  the  privileges  of  society,  even  the  common  comforts  of 

life,  rihe  Avent  to  Egypt  unprejudiced  against  the  people,  and 

has  livetl  among  them,  chiefly  at  Thebes.  Her  letters,  Avhicli 
form  the  little  volume  at  the  head  of  this  article,  were  not  ■ 
written  for  the  public  eye,  but  were  addressed  to  her  two 
nearest  relations :  they  are,  therefore,  entirely  free  from  con-  , 
straiut,  and  do  not  pretend  to  high  literary  merit,  althou^ 
they  are  written  in  a  singularly  captivating  and  vigorous  l 
English  style ;  but  they  possess  the  rare  virtue  of  enablit^  r 
the  reader  to  realise  the  jx)sition  of  the  Amter  and  the  true  f 
aspect  of  the  people.  Livingstone  has  borne  witness  to  Africaa  f 
virtues,  the  ‘  Competition  Wallah  ’  has  courageously  fought 
the  battle  of  our  Indian  fellow-subjects,  we  have  felt  ^  r 
Vambery  the  parting  from  his  faithful  but  filthy  friends,  who  [ 
were  so  repulsive  till  on  better  acquaintance  we  leaimt  to  respect 
their  hearts.  The  same  lesson  may  be  learnt  from  these  letters,  f 
for  it  is  not  often  that  an  Englishman,  let  alone  an  English  I 
lady,  lives  among  modern  Egyptians.  Every  one  who  has  done 
the  same  in  any  country  of  the  East  will  enter  into  her  feelings 
when  she  says  : — 

‘  I  am  60  used  now  to  our  poor,  shabby  life,  that  it  makes  quite 
a  strange  impression  on  me  to  see  all  the  splendour  which  English 
travellers  manage  to  bring  with  them  on  board  their  boats, — splen¬ 
dour  which,  two  or  three  years  ago,  I  should  not  even  have  remarked. 
And  thus,  out  of  my  “  inward  consciousness  ”  (as  Germans  say), 
many  of  the  peculiarities  and  faults  of  the  people  of  Egypt  are  i 
explained  to  me  and  accounted  for.’  (P.  357.) 

To  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  Egyptian,  we  ought  to‘  have  I 
more  than  an  acquaintance  with  him  as  he  is ;  we  require  swne  i 
knowledge  of  the  events  of  liistory  that  have  reduced  him  to  I 
his  present  state,  and  of  the  government  that  every  day  moulds  I 
his  thoughts.  Let  us  briefly  relate  how  he  has  reached  his  | 
present  condition,  and  what  is  the  pedigree  of  the  ])eople  whose 
‘  country  is  a  |)alimpsest,  in  which  the  Bible  is  written  over 
‘  Herodotus,  and  the  Koran  over  that.’ 

For  the  last  two-and-twenty  centuries,  Egypt  has  been 
without  a  native  ruler.  The  ancient  kingdom  of  the  Pharaohs 
fell  with  the  second  subjugation  of  the  country  by  the  Persians, 
about  the  year  n.c.  350 ;  after  having  been  shaken  to  its  foun¬ 
dations,  and  its  capital  destroyed,  by  Cambyses  two  centuries 
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before.  The  Persians  were  succeeded  by  the  Greeks,  to  whom 
the  possession  of  Egypt  passed,  with  that  of  Persia,  of  which 
it  was  a  province,  by  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great ; 
and  under  the  Ptolemies  it  recovered  much  of  its  prosperity, 
albeit  theirs  too  was  an  alien  rule.  Three  hundred  years 
later,  when  it  became  a  Roman  province,  the  population  con¬ 
sisted  partly  of  Greeks,  partly  of  slaves.  The  Egyptian  him¬ 
self  was  almost  denationalised.  Augustus  perj)etuated  the 
degradation  of  the  native  inhabitants,  and  since  his  time  the 
system  he  inaugurated  of  government  by  lieutenants  of  the 
Empire  has  continued,  with  the  exception  of  the  more  bril- 
hant  period  corresponding  to  the  times  of  the  Crusades.  The 
Mohammedan  invaders,  six  centuries  later,  found  the  country 
in  every  respect  weaker  than  when  the  Romans  first  gained 
possession  of  it.  Religious  animosities  had  been  added  to  poli¬ 
tical  feuds.  The  native  population  hai-ing  embraced  Chris¬ 
tianity  under  the  ritual  of  the  Coptic  Church,  hated  the  Greek 
communion  and  its  professors  more  than  they  hated  the  newly 
promulgated  faith  of  Arabia.  After  a  brief  show  of  resistance, 
they  joined  the  invaders,  and  rendered  easy  the  conquest  of 
the  country. 

With  the  iVrab  domination,  the  final  extinction  of  the 
Egyptian  race  as  a  nation  was  consummated.  So  complete 
was  the  subjugation  that  the  Arabs  imposed  their  language, 
both  vocabulary  and  grammar,  upon  the  native  inhabitants ; 
and  by  an  enormous  immigration  rendered  them  in  a  far  greater 
degree  Arab  than  Copt.  Since  that  })eriod,  the  Copt  has  been 
little  heard  of  in  history.  The  ancient  Egyptian  element, 
already  reduced  in  numbers,  was,  to  a  great  extent,  absorbed 
by  the  Arab  colonists,  and  the  remnant  (called  Copt  to  this 
day)  has  gradually  dwindled  to  insignificance,  although  not 
without  passing  thn)ugh  the  fiery'  ordeal  of  insurrection  and 
persecution.  It  is  now  about  one-fourteenth  of  the  whole  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  country.  The  modem  Egyptian,  however,  though 
far  more  Arab  than  Copt,  retains  many  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  latter,  and  inherits  his  opjrressed  contlition.  The  country 
was  at  first  governed  by  Arab  lieutenants  of  the  early  Kha- 
leefehs  and  of  those  of  Damascus  and  Baghdad ;  until  with 
the  gradual  weakening  of  that  great  Empire,  and  the  struggles 
of  the  orthodox  followers  of  Othman,  or  Sunnees  with  the  heretic 
adherents  of  ’Alee,  or  Shiy’aees,  it  became,  under  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  a  foreign  ruler,  Ahmad  Ibn-Tooloon  (whose  mosque 
in  Cairo,  by-the-bye,  contains  the  earliest  known  instance  of 
the  |x)inted  arch),  nearly  Independent,  foreshadowing  its  speedy 
independence  as  a  kingdom,  although  under  foreign  dynasties. 
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until  its  final  min  by  the  Turks.  In  the  year  968-9,  the  heretic 
Fatiinee  Khaleefehs  of  Western  Africa  seized  the  ca])ital,  and 
transferred  their  throne  to  the  site  of  Cairo,  calling  their  new- 
city  El-Kahireh,  or  the  Victorious.  To  these,  after  a  duration 
of  two  hundred  years,  succeeded,  by  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword, 
the  ortluKlox  Kurds,  of  whom  the  first  and  greatest  was  Saladin 
(or  Salah-ed-Dcen).  Then  commenced  the  system  of  rearing 
slaves,  or  Memlooks,  who  should  hold  all  places  of  power,  and 
in  the  event  of  the  king  dying  without  issue,  succeed  to  the 
throne;  for  the  offspring  of  the  Kurds  and  of  their  successors  the 
Turkish  and  Circassian  ^lemlook  sultans  failed  to  perpetuate 
the  line,  the  children  of  foreigners  rarely  attaining  to  manhood 
in  Egyj)t.  During  its  existence  as  an  independent  Moham¬ 
medan  kingdom,  Egypt  reached  great  importance;  l)ut  the 
inherent  weakness  of  the  government  jn-evented  its  duration, 
'^riie  people  suffered  severely  from  the  constant  political  feuds 
of  the  grandees  and  court  favourites,  and  it  was  but  the  shadow 
of  its  former  self  that  fell  to  the  sword  of  Seleem  nearly  four 
centuries  ago.  Still  how  far  above  Avhat  Ave  now  find  it  after 
those  four  centuries  of  Turkish  tyranny  and  lust  1  Governed 
by  Pashas,  folloAving  each  other  at  short  intervals,  the  un¬ 
happy  ])opulation  has  since  been  used  merely  to  enrich  each 
successive  ruler.  EAeiy  step,  until  our  OAvn  times,  has  been 
a  downAvard  one.  Mohammed  All  Pasha  found  the  country 
distracted  by  j>olitical  struggles.  A  neAv  race  of  Memloob 
had  sprung  up,  and  profiting  by  the  Avretched  Aveaknesa  of 
the  Turks,  bid  fair  to  seize  the  reins  of  government.  We 
all  knoAv  the  end  of  these  Memhwks.  Enough  has  been 
Avritten  both  in  condemnation  and  extenuation  of  the  mas¬ 
sacre  of  the  1st  of  ^larch  1811.  Of  Mohammed  All’s 
rule,  history  Avill  say  that  he  desired  a  better  destiny  for 
the  country  than  it  is  ever  likely  to  have  under  Turkish 
pashas.  His  political  sagacity  Avas  Western  rather  than 
Ea.stern,  and  if  he  had  been  alloAved  to  establish  his  family 
as  independent  rulers,  a  dynasty  of  men  like  himself  might 
have  raise<l  Egy\)t  again  to  an  im]Aortant  place  in  the  Avorld’s 
history.  But  England  decided  against  his  independence,  Avhen 
the  EgA-ptian  army  AAas  almost  at  the  gates  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  ;  and  Avhilc  the  country  has  relapsed  into  the  position  of 
a  Turkish  jmovince,  his  successors  have  not  proved  themselves 
to  be  much  better  than  jweceding  Turkish  governors.  The 
irresistible  advance  of  civilisation  has  made  some  acts  of  ojh 
pression  im|)ossiblc;  some  flagrant  abuses  have  been  suj)- 
pressed ;  the  influx  of  travellers,  the  overland  route  to  India, 
and,  lately,  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  have  thrown  more  money 
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Into  the  eountry  than  it  has  seen  for  many  years,  we  had 
almost  said,  centuries.  But  it  is  more  than  doubtful  if  any 
real  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  people  is  taking  jdace. 
The  Fellah  still  hoards  his  savings,  nnable  to  display  prosperity 
lest  he  shoidd  be  marked  for  pillage  by  the  nearest  petty 
(lovemor  ;  unable  to  buy  land  lest  the  Pasha  should  exchange 
it  for  an  equal  measure  of  desert ;  unable  to  look  forward  to 
his  sons  succeeding  to  an  inheritance,  for  they  are  at  the 
mercv  »)f  the  conscription  and  forced  labour.  As  we  now 
find  him,  he  is  spiritless  and  hopeless,  his  very  manhood 
almost  ground  out  of  him  by  centuries  of  debasement.  The 
to^snsmau,  by  friction  with  other  minds,  retains  more  mental 
vigour ;  he  jmssesses  a  portion  of  inde})endence,  by  combination 
with  his  fellow-citizens ;  and  a  rising  in  Cairo  has  always 
been  regarded  with  apprehension  by  the  Government.  But 
with  all  this,  with  his  patient  fatalism,  and  his  natural  cheer¬ 
fulness,  fostered  as  they  are  by  the  meeting  in  the  coffee-shop 
and  the  market-place,  the  Cairene  has  become  a  melancholy 
man.  ‘  The  faces  are  all  sad,  and  rather  what  the  Scotch  call 
‘  dour — not  vivchuntes  at  all,  but  harsh,  like  their  voices.’ 

Notwithstanding  all  the  disadvantages  of  his  position  both  past 
and  present,  the  modern  Egyptian  is  a  remarkable  man.  He 
is  pious,  possessed  of  strong  religious  feeling,  and  exhibits  a 
constant  sense  of  God’s  jvrovideucc ;  bis  filial  j)iety  and  respect 
for  the  aged  arc  conspicuous,  with  benevolence  and  charity, 
and  humanity  to  dumb  animals.  Hospitable  and  courteous,  he 
is  frugal,  temperate  in  food  and  drink,  cleanly  in  his  j)erson, 
and  honest  in  the  payment  of  debts.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  undoubtedly  may  be  charged  with  religious  pride  and  hypo¬ 
crisy,  with  a  levity  amounting  in  our  ears  to  profanity  in 
spewing  of  holy  things  ;  with  indolence,  obstinacy,  and  libidin¬ 
ousness,  a  want  of  truthfulness,  and  a  habit  of  cursing.  While 
murders  and  other  grave  crimes  are  rare,  petty  thefts  are  com¬ 
mon.  Such  is  a  very  brief  summary  of  his  moral  qualities, 
taken  from  the  ‘  Modem  Egyptians,’  and  concun-ed  in  by  all 
i  who  have  had  sufficient  opportunities  of  forming  a  judgment. 

1;  Of  his  mental  qualities  ^Ir.  I^ane  also  says : — ‘  The  natural 
I  ‘or innate  character  of  the  modern  Egyptians  is  altered,  in  a 

1‘  remarkable  degree,  by  the  religion,  laws,  and  government, as 
‘  well  as  by  the  climate  and  other  causes ;  and  to  form  a  just 
‘  opinion  of  it  is,  therefore,  very  difficult.  AVe  may,  however, 
i  ‘  confidently  state  that  they  are  endowed,  in  a  higher  degree 
j  ‘  than  most  other  people,  with  some  of  the  more  important 
i  ‘  mental  qualities,  particularly  quickness  of  apprehension,  a 
-  ‘  ready  wit  and  a  retentive  memory.  In  youth,  they  generally 
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‘  possess  these  and  other  intellectual  ])owers ;  but  the  causes 
‘  above  alluded  to  fn'atlually  lessen  their  mental  energy.’ 

The  reatler  will  find  in  these  letters  abundant  evidence  of 
the  Egyptian’s  virtues  ;  and,  unhapjnly,  of  his  wrongs.  The 
authoress  witnessed  the  gangs  of  unhappy  wretches  on  their 
w'ay  to  the  forced  works  of  ^l.  Lesseps  or  the  Pasha.  Writing 
in  the  latter  part  of  1862,  she  says  ; — ‘  Four  huge  barges  ]>assed 
‘  us,  towed  by  a  steamer,  and  crammed  with  some  hundreds  of 
‘  the  |KH)r  souls,  who  had  been  torn  from  their  homes  to  work 
‘  at  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  or  some  ])alace  of  the  Pasha’s  for  a 
‘  nominal  piastre  (three  halfpence)  a  day,  finding  their  own 
‘  bread  and  water,  and  cloak.’  Again,  in  May  1863,  she 
says : — 

‘ - is  my  near  neighbour,  and  he  comes  in,  and  we  discuss  the 

government.  His  heart  is  sore  with  disinterested  grief  for  the 
sufferings  of  the  people.  “  Don’t  they  deserve  to  be  deccntlj 
“  governed, — to  be  allowed  a  little  happiness  and  prosperity  ?  thej 
“  ai  e  so  docile,  so  contented  ;  are  they  not  a  good  people  ?  ”  Those 
w'ere  his  words  as  he  was  recounting  some  new  iniquity.  Of  course, 
half  these  acts  are  done  under  pretext  of  improving  and  civilising, 
and  the  Europeans  applaud  and  say,  “  Oh,  but  nothing  could  be 
“  done  without  forced  labour,”  and  the  poor  Fellaheen  are  marched 
off  in  gangs  like  convicts,  and  their  families  starve,  and  (who  would 
have  thought  it?)  the  population  keeps  diminishing.  No  wonder  the 
cry  is,  “  Let  the  English  Queen  come  and  take  us.”  You  know  that 
I  don’t  see  things  quite  as  our  countrymen  generally  do,  for  mine  is 
another  Standpunkt,  and  my  heart  is  with  the  Arabs.  I  care  less 
about  opening  up  the  trade  with  the  Soodan,  or  about  all  the  new 
railways,  and  I  should  like  to  see  person  and  property  safe,  which 
no  one’s  is  here, — Europeans  of  course  excepted. 

‘  Ismaeel  Pasha  got  the  Sultan  to  allow  him  to  take  90,000  feddans 
of  uncultivated  land  for  himself  as  private  property.  A'^ery  well 
Hut  the  late  Viceroy  granted,  eight  years  ago,  certain  uncultivated 
lands  to  a  good  many  Turks,  his  employes, — in  hopes  of  foundings 
landed  aristocracy,  and  inducing  them  to  spend  their  capital  in  cul¬ 
tivation.  They  did  so  ;  and  now  Ismaeel  takes  their  improved  land, 
and  gives  them  feddan  for  feddan  of  his  new  land  (which  will  take 
five  years  to  bring  into  cultivation)  instead.  He  forces  them  to 
sign  a  voluntary  deed  of  exchange,  or  they  go  off  to  Feyzoghloo.— 
a  liot  Siberia,  whence  none  return.  I  saw  a  Turk,  the  other  day, 
who  was  ruined  by  the  transaction.’  (Pp.  103-4.) 

Forced  lalrour  is  said  to  be  abolished.  It  may  be  so  on  the 
w’orks  of  the  Suez  Canal ;  possibly  it  is  so  ostensibly  through¬ 
out  Egypt.  But  we  are  much  mistaken  if  forced  labour  is  not 
continued,  in  some  of  its  forms,  as  long  as  the  country  is  under 
Eastern  rule.  It  is  certain  that  it  was  not  abolished  in  February 
of  this  year,  at  Thebes.  The  Mahmoodeeyeh  Canal,  famihar 
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to  every  one  who  visited  Egypt  before  the  railway  was  made, 
is  a  monument  of  w’hat  it  sometimes  may  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Turks.  We  read,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Lane,  in  Mrs. 
Poole’s  ‘  Englishwoman  in  Egypt  ’  (p.  48): — 

•More  than  three  hundred  thousand  men  were  employed  to  dig  it, 
»nd  about  twelve  thousand  of  these  are  said  to  have  died  in  the 
course  of  ten  months ;  many  of  them  in  consequence  of  ill-treatment, 
excessive  labour,  and  the  want  of  wholesome  nourishment  and  good 
water.  Their  only  implements  in  this  work  were  the  hoes  which 
are  commonly  used  in  Egyptian  agriculture ;  and  where  the  soil  was 
moist,  they  scraped  it  with  their  hands,  and  then  removed  it  in 
baskets.  The  whole  length  of  the  canal  is  nearly  fifty  British  miles, 
and  its  breadth  about  eighty  or  ninety  feet.  It  was  commenced  and 
completed  in  the  year  1819.’ 

People  who  know  Egypt — who  have  penetrated  beneath  the 
Frankish  polish  of  Alexandria,  or  the  false  appearance  of  the 
European  quarter  of  Cairo,  or  have  wandered  out  of  the  beaten 
track  of  travellers  up  the  Nile — know  that  such  things  have 
occurred  and  are  still  occurring.  Some  of  us  may  remember, 
during  the  past  winter,  new'spaper  nimours  of  an  ‘  insurrec- 
‘  tion  ’  in  Egypt.  The  authoress  happened  to  be  close  to  the 
scene  of  revolt  and  heard  accounts  of  it  from  eye-witnesses. 
Its  origin  is  quaintly  Oriental,  however  ghastly  its  consum¬ 
mation  : — 

‘I  hope  your  mind  has  not  been  disturbed  by  any  rumour  of 
“battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death  ”  in  our  part  of  the  world.  A 
week  ago  we  heard  that  a  Prussian  boat  had  been  attacked,  all  on 
board  murdered,  and  the  boat  burnt ;  then  that  ten  villages  were  in 
open  revolt,  and  that  Efendeena  (the  Viceroy)  himself  had  come  up 
and  “  taken  a  broom  and  swept  them  clean,”  i.e.,  exterminated  the 
inhabitants. 

‘  The  truth  now  appears  to  be,  that  a  crazy  darweesh  has  made  a 
disturbance ;  but  I  will  tell  the  story  as  I  heard  it. 

‘  He  did  as  his  father  likewise  did  thirty  years  ago,  made  himself 
“ism”  (name)  by  repeating  one  of  the  appellations  of  God,  such  as 
“ya  Lateef,”  three  thousand  times  every  night  for  three  years,  which 
rendered  him  invulnerable.  He  then  made  friends  with  a  Jinn, 
who  taught  him  many  more  tricks  ;  among  others,  that  practised  in 
England  by  the  Davenports,  of  slipping  out  of  any  bonds.  He 
ilien  deluded  the  people  of  the  Desert,  giving  himself  out  as  “  Kl- 
Maluli  ”  (he  who  is  to  come  with  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  to  slay  Anti¬ 
christ  at  the  end  of  the  world),  and  proclaimed  a  revolt  against  the 
Turks.  Three  villages  below  Kine,  Gow,  Bahaeneel,  and  Bedu, 
took  part  in  the  disturbance,  upon  which  Fadl  Pasha  came  up  with 
troops  in  steamboats,  shot  about  a  hundred  men,  and  devastated  the 
fields.  At  first,  we  hoard  a  thousand  were  shot,  now  it  is  a  hundred. 
The  women  and  children  will  be  distributed  among  other  villages. 
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The  darweesb,  some  say,  is  killed,  others  that  he  is  gone  oil'  into  the 
Desert  with  a  body  of  Bedawees,  and  a  few  of  the  Fellaheen  from 
the  three  ravaged  villages.  Gow  is  a  large  place, — as  large,  I 
think,  as  El-Uksur.  The  darweesli  is  a  native  of  Salameeyeh,  a 
village  close  by  here  ;  and  yesterday  his  brother,  one  Mohammad 
et-Teiyib,  a  very  quiet  man,  and  his  father’s  father-in-law,  old  Hajji 
Sultan,  were  carried  off  prisoners  to  Cairo  or  Kine,  we  don’t  know 
which.  It  seems  that  the  boat  robbed  belonged  to  Greek  traders, 
but  none  were  hurt,  I  believe,  and  no  European  boat  has  been 

molested.  Baron  K -  was  here  yesterday  with  his  wife,  and 

they  saw  all  the  sacking  of  the  villages,  and  said  no  resistance  was 
offered  by  the  people,  whom  the  soldiers  were  shooting  down  as 
they  ran,  and  they  saw  the  sheep  and  cattle  driven  off  by  the 
soldiers.’  (Pp.  341-3.) 

Characteristically  she  adds,  ‘  It  is  curious  to  sec  the  tra- 
‘  vellers’  gay  dahabecyehs  passing  just  as  usual,  and  the  Euro- 
‘  peans  as  far  removed  from  all  i-are  or  knowledge  of  these 
‘  distresses  as  if  they  were  at  home.  AVhen  I  go  and  sit  >\ith 
‘  the  English,  1  feel  almost  as  if  they  were  foreigners  to  me  too, 
‘  — so  completely  am  1  now  “  Bint-cl-Heled  ”  (daughter  of  the 
‘  country).  Altogether,  we  are  most  miserable  here,  all  we 
‘  Fellaheen.’ 

And  what  is  the  end  t>f  this  paltry  disturbance?  Imprison¬ 
ment,  or  fine,  or  banishment,  even  death  after  trial?  Not  so, 
in  Egypt 

‘  I  know  well  the  Shcykh-el-Arab  wdio  helped  to  catch  the  poor 
people,  and  I  know  also  a  young  Turk  who  stood  by  while  Fadl 
Pasha  had  the  men  laid  down  by  ten  at  a  time,  and  chopped  with 
the  pioneers’  axes.  He  quite  admired  the  affair  (though  a  verv 
good-natured  young  fellow),  and  expressed  a  desire  to  do  likewise. 
The  lowest  computation  of  men,  women,  and  children  killed  is 
sixteen  hundred.  M.  M - reckons  it  at  above  two  thousand. 

‘  I  have  seen  with  my  eyes  a  second  boat-load  of  prisoners.  I  wish 
fervently  the  Viceroy  knew  the  deep  exasperation  which  his  sub¬ 
ordinates  arc  causing.  1  do  not  like  to  repeat  all  that  I  hear. 
What  must  it  be,  to  force  from  all  the  most  influential  men  and  the 
most  devout  Muslims  such  a  sentiment  as  this  ?  “  We  are  Muslims, 

“  but  w’C  should  thank  God  to  send  European.*?  to  govern  us.”  The 
feeling  is  against  the  Turks,  and  not  against  Christians. 

‘  A  Coptic  friend  of  mine  here  has  lost  all  his  uncle’s  family  at 
Gow.  All  were  shot  down,  Copt  and  Arab  alike. 

‘As  to  Hajji  Sultan,  who  lies  in  chains  at  Kint*,  a  better  man 
never  lived,  nor  one  more  liberal  to  Christians.  Copts  ate  of  his 
bread  as  freely  as  Muslims.  He  lies  there  because  he  is  distantly 
related  by  marriage  to  Ahmad-et-Teiyib ;  or,  to  give  the  real  reason, 
because  he  is  wealthy,  and  some  enemy  covets  his  goods.  All  this 
could  be  confirmed  to  you  by  M.  M - .’  (Pp.  369-70.) 
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Let  us  compare  the  record  of  the  rebellion  of  forty  (not 
thirty)  years  ago  fomented  by  Ahmad  Et-Teiyib‘s  grand¬ 
father  ;  it  is  taken  from  the  ‘  Encyclopiedia  Britannica,’  article 
Egupt:— 

‘In  1824,  a  native  rebellion  of  a  religious  character  broke  out  in 
Upper  Egypt,  headed  by  one  Ahmad,  a  native  of  Ed-Salimeeyeh, 
a  village  situate  a  few  miles  above  Thebes,  lie  proclaimed  himself 
a  prophet,  and  was  soon  followed  by  between  20,000  and  30,000  in¬ 
surgents,  mostly  peasants ;  but  some,  deserters  from  the  Nizam,  for 
that  force  was  yet  in  a  half-organised  state,  and  in  pai’t  declared  for 
the  impostor.  The  insurrection  was  crushed  by  Mohammed  ’Alee, 
and  about  one-fourth  of  Ahmad’s  followers  perished,  but  he  himself 
escaped  and  was  never  after  heard  of.  Few  of  these  unfortunates 
possessed  any  other  weapon  than  the  long  staff  (nebboot)  of  the 
Egyptian  peasant ;  still  they  offered  an  obstinate  resistance,  and  the 
combat  resembled  a  massacre.’ 

The  accounts  of  the  two  transactions  are  very  similar,  except 
that  the  rising  of  last  winter  was  contemptible  in  point  of 
numbers.  Both  were  put  down  with  Turkish  barbarity. 

It  is  remarkable  that  these  cruelties  were  perpetrated  aj)par- 
ently  without  the  Pasha’s  knowledge ;  that  he  interdicted  them 
as  soon  as  the  report  of  them  reached  his  eai’s.  But  so  it 
has  always  been  in  that  ill-fated  country,  and  while  tyranny 
and  injustice  are  done  by  the  creatures  of  the  government,  it 
avails  little  to  plead  ignorance.  We  who  live  in  a  free  country, 
]iossessing  a  free  press,  a  representative  government,  laws  pro¬ 
tecting  rich  and  poor  alike,  can  scarcely  imagine  the  terrible 
wrongs  suffered  by  people  living  under  an  arbitrary  desi)otism, 
exercised  by  all  in  power  from  the  head  of  the  state  to  the 
pettiest  village  sheykh.  Yet  it  is  idle  to  lay  all  the  sufferings 
of  the  Egyptian  peasant  at  the  door  of  his  Turkish  master. 
About  the  year  1830,  Mohammed  Ali  Pasha  appointed 
native  officers  to  the  subordinate  j)osts  of  Ma-moor  and  Nazir, 
or  heads  of  districts  under  the  Turkish  governors,  and  the 
Fellahs  complained  that  their  condition  w'as  worse  than  it  had 
been.  Their  fellow-countrymen,  from  years  of  oppression,  had 
learnt  themselves  the  lesson  of  tyranny  too  well.  Before 
quitting  the  subject  of  misgovemment,  it  will  be  instructive  to 
quote  Mr.  Inane’s  matured  opinion  of  the  state  of  the  Egyptian 
peasant : — 

‘  Most  of  the  governors  of  provinces  and  districts  carry  their  op¬ 
pression  far  beyond  the  limits  to  which  they  are  authorised  to  pro¬ 
ceed  by  the  Bushk ;  and  even  the  Sheykh  of  a  village,  in  executing 
the  commands  of  his  superiors,  abuses  his  lawful  power ;  bribes,  and 
the  ties  of  relationship  and  marriage,  influence  him  and  them,  aud 
hy  lessening  the  oppression  of  some,  who  are  more  able  to  bear  it, 
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greatly  increase  that  of  others.  But  the  office  of  the  Sheykh  of  a 
village  is  far  from  being  a  sinecure :  at  the  period  when  the  taxes 
are  demanded  of  him,  he  frequently  receives  a  more  severe  bastinad- 
ing  than  any  of  his  inferiors ;  for  when  the  population  of  a  village 
does  not  yield  the  sum  required,  their  Sheykh  is  often  beaten  for 
their  default ;  and  not  always  does  he  produce  his  own  proportioa 
until  he  has  ^en  well  thrashed.  All  the  Fellaheen  are  proud  of  the 
stripes  they  receive  for  withholding  their  contributions ;  and  are 
often  heard  to  boast  of  the  numbiT  of  blows  which  were  inflicted 
upon  them  before  they  would  give  up  their  money.  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  gives  precisely  the  same  character  to  the  Egyptians  of 
his  time.  The  revenue  of  the  Basha  of  Egypt  is  generally  said  to 
amount  to  about  three  millions  of  pounds  sterling .  The  pre¬ 

sent  Basha  (Mohammad  ’Alee)  has  increased  his  revenue  to  this 
amount  by  most  oppressive  measures.  He  has  dispossessed  of  their 
lands  almost  all  the  private  proprietors  throughout  Egypt,  allotting 
to  each,  as  a  partial  compensation,  a  pension  for  life,  proportioned  to 
the  extent  and  quality  of  the  land  which  belonged  to  him.  The 
farmer  has,  therefore,  nothing  to  leave  to  his  children  but  his  hut, 

and  perhaps  a  few  cattle  and  some  small  savings .  To  relate 

all  the  oppressions  which  the  peasantry  of  Egypt  endure  from  the 
dishonesty  of  the  Ma-moors  and  inferior  officers  would  require  too 
much  space  in  the  present  work.  It  would  he  scarcely  possible  for 
them  to  suffer  more  and  live.’  (^Modern  Egyptians,  5  th  ed.  pp. 
129,  130.) 

Wc  shall  doubtless  be  told  that  all  this  is  chanjred,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  some  newspaper  correspondents  and  holiday  tourists 
write  accounts  all  couleur  de  rose  of  the  improvements  going 
on  in  the  country.  It  has  been  said  of  London  that  one  half 
of  its  population  know's  not  how  the  other  half  lives.  The 
same  may  be  said  with  tenfold  force  of  the  European  residents 
and  travellers  in  Egyjd.  Every  one  Avho  has  lived  among  the 
Egyptians  has  remarked  the  almost  entire  ignorance  of  the 
real  state  of  things  displayed  by  those  who  looked  on  them 
from  without,  and  has  been  amazed  at  the  information  imparted 
to  the  British  people  by  ‘  our  own  correspondent.’  That 
matters  remain  pretty  much  as  they  have  been  for  years  past 
is  sufficiently  proved  by  these  Letters. 

Unfortunately,  English  travellers  have  not  helped  to  lighten 
the  poor  Fellah’s  load  of  trouble.  It  has  been  too  much  the 
fashion  to  despise  him  in  common  Avith  all  ‘  niggers ;  ’  and  ill 
as  he  has  frequently  behaved  he  has  rarely  been  encouraged  to 
do  better.  The  remedy  for  all  difficulty  in  Egypt  is  the  stick, 
only  because  the  Turks  set  an  example  of  using  it.  A  tra¬ 
veller  goes  up  the  Nile  entirely  ignorant  of  the  language  of 
the  people,  in  the  hands  of  a  dragoman,  himself  generally 
ruined  by  contact  Avith  Europeans;  and  he  sees  everything 
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through  the  medium  of  this  man.  Is  an  Englishman  insulted  ? 
no  punishment  is  too  severe  for  the  unhappy  delinquent.  To 
take  one  instance  from  many  that  have  come  to  our  own 
knowledge :  a  distinguished  traveller  was  walking  with  a 
favourite  dog  on  the  bank  of  the  river ;  the  dog  was  shot  by 
a  Fellah,  and  the  man  taken  before  the  nearest  governor. 

‘  Shall  I  sentence  him  to  the  galleys  ?’  was  the  inquiry.  The 
Englishman  recoiled  from  so  severe  a  punishment,  and  tlie  man 
received  five  hundred  blows  of  a  palm-stick  on  his  feet.  He 
was  doubtless  carried  away,  his  feet  swollen  to  shapeless  masses, 
incapacitating  him  from  doing  any  work  for  the  support  of 
himself  or  his  family  for  the  next  six  months.  We  heard  this 
incident  related  with  singular  obtuseness  of  feeling  by  the 
person  concerned  in  it.  Again,  to  illustrate  our  meaning  by 
an  instance  of  comparatively  small  moment,  travellers  always 
carry  guns,  and  seem  to  think  that  every  bird  that  flies  is  fair 
game.  The  number  of  pigeons  destroyed  annually  under  the 
walls  of  their  dovecotes,  and  thrown  into  the  river  as  cai’rion, 
is  almost  incredible.  We  are  willing  to  believe  that  gene¬ 
rally  this  is  done  in  ignorance  of  their  being  private  property. 
Lady  Duff  Gordon  says : — 

‘I  am  just  called  away  by  some  poor  men  who  want  me  to  speak 
to  the  English  travellers  about  shooting  their  pigeons.  It  is  very 
thoughtless,  but  it  is  in  great  measure  the  fault  of  the  servants  and 
dragomans,  who  think  they  must  not  venture  to  tell  their  masters 
that  pigeons  are  private  property  ;  I  have  a  great  mind  to  put  a 
notice  on  the  wall  of  my  house  about  it.  Here,  where  there  are 
never  less  than  eight  or  ten  boats  lying  for  full  three  months,  the 
loss  to  the  Fellaheen  is  serious,  and  our  Consul,  Mustafa  Agha,  is 
afraid  to  say  anything.  I  have  given  my  neighbours  permission  to 
call  the  pigeons  mine,  as  they  roost  in  flocks  on  my  roof;  and  to 
go  out  and  say  that  the  Sitt  objects  to  her  poultry  being  shot,— 
especially  as  I  have  had  them  shot  off  my  balcony  as  they  sat 
there.’  (P.  184.) 

The  root  of  the  whole  evil  is  the  entire  want  of  sympathy 
between  Europeans  and  Easterns ;  and  until  they  know  each 
other  better  the  evil  will  not  be  removed.  Hence  the  Egyptian 
is  as  prejudiced  (to  say  the  least)  as  the  European.  The  so- 
called  rebellion  of  last  winter  stirred  up  bad  blood  enough 
between  the  government  and  the  governed ;  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  Frank  should  come  in  for  his  share: — 

‘  The  worst  thing  is  that  every  one  believes  that  the  Europeans 
*id  and  abet,  and  all  declare  that  the  Copts  were  spared  to  please 
the  Frangees.  Mind,  I  am  not  telling  you  facts ;  I  only  repeat  what 
the  people  are  saying.  One  Mohammad,  a  most  respectable,  quiet 
young  man,  sat  before  me  on  the  floor  the  other  day,  and  told  me 
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the  horrible  details  he  had  heard  from  those  who  had  come  up  the 
river.  “  Thou  knowest,  O  our  lady,  that  we  are  people  of  peace  in 
“  this  place  :  and  behold,  now,  if  one  madman  should  come,  and  a  fev  | 
“  idle  fellows  go  out  to  the  Mountain  (desert)  with  him,  Efendeena  | 
“  will  send  his  soldiers  to  destroy  the  place,  and  spoil  our  poor  little  | 
"  girls,  and  hang  us  ;  is  that  right,  O  lady  ?  And  Ahmad-el-Ilerberee 
“  saw  Europeans  with  hats  in  the  steamer  with  Efendeena  and  the 
“  soldiers.  Truly,  in  all  the  world  none  are  miserable  like  us  Arabs. 

“  The  Turks  beat  us,  and  the  Europeans  hate  us  and  say  ‘  quite  right.’ 

“  By  God,  we  had  iMJtter  lay  our  heads  in  the  dust  (die),  and  let  the 
“  strangers  take  our  land  and  grow  cotton  for  themselves.  As  for 
“  me,  I  am  tired  of  this  miserable  life,  and  of  fearing  for  my  poor 
“  little  girls.”  Mohammad  was  really  eloquent,  and  when  he  threw 
his  melayeh  over  his  face  and  sobbed,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that 
I  cried  too. 

‘  I  know  very  well  that  Mohammad  was  not  quite  wrong  in  what 
he  says  of  the  Europeans.  I  know  the  cruel  old  platitudes  about 
governing  Orientals  by  fear ;  I  know  all  about  “  the  stick  ”  and 
“  vigour,”  and  all  that.  But  I  “sit  among  the  people,”  and  I  know 
too  that  Mohammad  feels  just  the  same  as  John  Smith  or  Tom 
Brown  would  feel  in  his  place,  and  that  men  who  were  exasperated  | 
against  the  rioters  in  the  beginning  arc  now  in  much  the  same  ' 
humour  as  free-born  Britons  might  be  under  similar  circumstances.’  i 
(Pp.  362-4.)  I 

AVe  have  doubtless  ourselves  much  to  blame  for  the  estimate 
which  Easterns  have  formed  of  our  national  character;  the 
more  so,  that  they  give  us  full  credit  for  every  virtue  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  which  Ave  alloAV  them  to  see ;  but  forbearance,  temjter, 
and  consideration  ft>r  men  belonging  to  the  less  civilised  race  of 
mankind  are  not  often  among  those  virtues,  and  Ave  arc  afraid 
that  an  arrogant  and  overbearing  spirit  is  sometimes  exhibited 
by  Englishmen  in  the'East,  Avhich  may  one  day  cost  them  dear. 
AVe  Avould  fain  believe  that  the  days  of  injustice  to  other  I 
nations,  AA-hether  of  act  or  thought,  are  ])assing  aAvay.  Not 
A'ery  long  ago,  we  regarded  the  French  and  the  (iermans  as  we 
now  regard  the  Indians  and  the  Egyptians.  The  steamboat 
and  the  railA\ay,  those  great  missionaries  of  civilisation,  are 
Avearing  doAvn  our  island  belt  of  prejudice,  and  with  better 
acquaintance  we  are  beginning  to  learn  that  other  people, 
black  as  well  as  Avhite,  are  men  of  like  passions  Avith  oursehes.  | 
A  harder  lesson  is  to  be  more  than  tolerant,  to  treat  ‘bar- 
‘  barians,’  ‘  savages,’  as  you  Avould  treat  a  countryman,  remem¬ 
bering  that  you  lose  nothing  by  the  act,  and  he  gains  all.  It 
Avas  this  kindly  sympathy  Avbich  made  the  authoress  so  many 
friends  among  the  Egyptians : — 

‘  I  often  feel  quite  hurt  at  the  way  in  which  the  people  here 
thank  me  for  what  the  poor  at  home  would  turn  up  their  noses  at 
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I  think  hardly  a  dragoman  has  been  up  the  river  since  Er-Rasheedee 
died,  but  has  come  to  thank  me  as  warmly  as  if  I  had  done  hims<df 
some  great  service,  and  many  to  give  me  some  little  present.  While 
the  man  was  ill,  numbers  of  the  Fellaheen  brought  eggs,  pigeons, 
&c.,— even  a  turkey ;  and  food  is  worth  money  now,  rot  as  it  used  to 
be  (e-g.t  butter  is  three  shillings  a  pound).  I  am  quite  weary,  too,  of 
hearing,  “  Of  all  the  Frangee,  1  never  saw  one  like  thee !  ”  Was  no 
one  ever  at  all  humane  before?  For,  remember,  I  give  no  money, 
only  a  little  physic  and  civility.’  (Pp.  353,  354.) 

The  story  of  Er-Rasheedee,  here  alluded  to,  illustrates  our 
pint.  He  was  an  old  dragoman,  left  at  Thebes  by  his  em¬ 
ployer  (who  was  wealthy  and  travelled  with  a  doctor)  because 
he  fell  ill ;  and  paid  his  bare  wages,  with  six  pounds  to  take 
him  back  to  Cairo.  The  authoress  received  him  into  her 
house.  A  little  later,  she  writes  : — 

‘  I  have  left  my  letter  a  long  while.  You  will  not  wonder,  for 
after  some  ten  days’  fever,  my  poor  guest,  Mohammad  Er-Rasheedee, 
died  to-day.  Two  Prussian  doctors  gave  me  help  for  the  last  four 
days,  but  went  last  night.  He  sank  to  sleep  quietly  at  noon,  with  his 
hand  in  mine.  A  good  old  Muslim  sat  at  his  head  on  one  side,  and 
1  on  the  other.  Omar  stood  at  his  head,  and  his  black  slave-boy 
Khcyr  at  his  feet.  We  had  laid  his  face  towards  the  Kibleh,  and  1 
spoke  to  him  to  see  if  he  were  conscious,  and  when  he  nodded,  the 
three  Muslims  chanted  the  Islamee,  “La  Ila,”  &c.  &c.,  till  I  closed 
his  eyes.  The  “  respectable  men  ”  came  in  by  degrees,  took  an 
inventory  of  his  property,  which  they  delivered  to  me,  and  washed 
the  body;  and  within  an  hour  and  a  half  we  all  went  out  to  the 
burial-place ;  I  following  among  a  troop  of  women  who  joined  us, 
to  wail  for  “  the  brother  who  had  died  far  from  his  place.”  The 
scene,  as  we  turned  in  between  the  broken  colossi  and  pyloncs  of 
the  temple  to  go  to  the  mosque,  was  overpowering.  After  the 
prayer  in  the  iiiosque  we  went  out  to  the  graveyard, — Muslims  and 
Copts  helping  to  carry  the  dead,  and  my  Frankish  hat  in  the  midst 
of  the  veiled  women  ;  all  so  familiar  and  yet  so  strange  ! 

‘After  the  burial  the  Imam,  Sheykh  Abd-el-Waris,  came  and 
kissed  me  on  the  shoulders  ;  and  the  Shereef,  a  man  of  eighty,  laid 
his  hands  on  my  shoulders  and  said: — “Fear  not,  my  daugliter, 
"  neither  all  the  days  of  thy  life,  nor  at  the  hour  of  thy  death,  for 
“  God  leadeth  thee  in  the  right  way  (sirat  mustakeem).”  I  kissed  the 
old  man’s  hand,  and  turned  to  go,  but  numbers  of  men  came  and 
said,  “  A  thousand  thanks,  O  our  sister,  for  what  thou  hast  done  for 
“  one  among  us !  ”  and  a  great  deal  more.  Now  the  solemn  chanting 
of  the  Fikees,  and  the  clear  voice  of  the  boy  reciting  the  Koran  in 
the  room  where  the  man  died,  are  ringing  through  the  house.  They 
will  pass  the  night  in  prayer,  and  to-morrow  there  will  be  the 
prayer  of  deliverance  in  the  mosque.  Poor  Kheyr  has  just  crept  in 
here  for  a  quiet  cry.  Poor  boy !  he  is  in  the  inventory,  and  to¬ 
morrow  I  must  deliver  him  up  to  “  les  autorites”  to  be  forwarded 
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to  Cairo  with  the  rest  of  the  property.  He  is  very  ugly  with  his 
black  face  wet  and  swollen,  but  he  kisses  my  hand  and  calls  me  his 
mother,  “  quite  natural  like.”  You  see  colour  is  no  barrier  between 
human  beings  here.’  (Pp.  327,  328.) 

In  kindly  companionship  with  this  pathetic  narrative  is  the 
picture  of  a  young  Englishman’s  burial.  lie 

‘was  buried  on  the  first  day  of  Ramadan,  in  the  place  where  they 
bury  strangers,  on  the  site  of  a  former  Coptic  church.  Archdeacon 
Moore  read  the  service  ;  Omar  and  I  spread  my  flag  over  the  bier, 
and  Copts  and  Muslims  helped  to  carry  the  poor  stranger. 

‘  It  was  a  most  impressive  sight :  the  party  of  European.s — all 
strangers  to  the  dead,  but  all  deeply  moved ;  the  group  of  black- 
robed  and  turbaned  Copts,  the  sailors  from  the  boats,  the  gaily- 
dressed  dragomans,  several  brown-shirted  Fellaheen,  and  the  thick 
crowd  of  children — all  the  little  Abab’deh  stark  naked,  and  all 
behaving  so  well ;  the  expression  on  their  little  faces  touched  me 
most  of  all.  As  Muslims,  Omar  and  the  boatmen  laid  him  down  in 
the  grave ;  while  the  English  prayer  was  read  the  sun  went  down 
in  a  glorious  flood  of  light  over  the  distant  bend  of  the  Nile.  “  Had 
“  he  a  mother  ?  he  was  young !  ”  said  an  Abab’deh  woman  to  me, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  pressing  my  hand  in  .sympathy  for  that 
poor  far-off  mother  of  such  a  different  race.’  (Pp.  331,  332.) 

We  must  let  the  authoress  say  one  word  more  ‘of  pre- 
‘  judice,’  and  then  pass  on  to  more  pleasing  topics  illustrative 
of  life  in  the  East : — 

‘  A  curious  instance  of  the  affinity  of  the  British  mind  for  pre¬ 
judice  is  the  way  in  which  every  Englishman  I  have  seen  scorns 
the  Eastern  Christians ;  and  it  is  droll  enough,  that  sinners  like 
Mr.  Kinglakc  and  me  should  be  the  only  people  to  feel  the  tie  of 
“  the  common  faith  ”  “Eothen”).  A  very  pious  Scotch  gen¬ 

tleman  wondered  that  I  could  think  of  entering  a  Copt’s  house, 
adding,  that  they  were  the  publicans  (tax-gatherers)  of  this  country, 
— which  is  true.  I  felt  inclined  to  mention  that  better  company 
than  he  or  I  had  dined  with  publicans,  and  even  sinners.  The 
Copts  are  evidently  the  ancient  Egyptians, — the  slightly  aquiline 
nose  and  long  eye  are  the  very  same  as  those  in  the  profiles  on  the 
tombs  and  temples,  and  also  like  the  very  earliest  Byzantine  pic¬ 
tures.  Du  reste,  the  face  is  handsome,  but  generally  sallow  and 
rather  inclined  to  puffiness,  and  the  figure  wants  the  grace  of  the 
Arabs  ;  nor  has  any  Copt  the  thorough-bred  distingue  look  of  the 
meanest  man  or  woman  of  good  Arab  blood.  Their  feet  are  the 
Ipng-toed,  fiattish  foot  of  the  Egyptian  statue,  while  the  Arab  foot 
is  classically  perfect,  and  you  could  put  your  hand  under  the  instep. 
The  beauty  of  the  Abab’deh,  black,  naked,  and  shaggy-haired,  is 
quite  marvellous ;  I  never  saw  such  delicate  limbs  and  features,  or 
such  eyes  and  teeth.’  (Pp.  59,  60.) 

Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  said,  in  one  of  her  Letters, 
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that  if  it  were  the  fashion  to  go  naked,  the  face  would  be 
hardly  observed.  True,  above  all  other  countries,  of  Egypt 
and  Nubia,  where,  save  the  mark,  the  faces  are  generally 
ugly.  The  figures  of  the  girls,  the  exquisite  forms  of  their 
arms  and  hands  and  feet,  are  such  as  are  rarely  to  be  seen  in 
Europe — were  costume  to  allow  of  their  display  : — 

‘It  is  worth  wliile  going  to  Nubia  to  see  the  girls.  Up  to  twelve 
or  thirteen,  they  are  neatly  dressed  in  a  bead  necklace,  and  a  leather 
fringe,  four  inches  wide,  round  their  loins ;  and  anything  so  abso¬ 
lutely  perfect  as  tlieir  shapes,  or  so  sweetly  innocent  as  their  look, 
cannot  be  conceived.  The  women  are  dressed  in  drapery,  like  Greek 
statues,  and  their  forms  are  as  perfect ;  they  have  hard,  bold  faces, 
but  very  handsome  hair,  plaited  like  the  Egyptian  sculptures  and 
soaked  with  castor-oil.  The  colour  of  the  skin  is  rich  sepia-brown, 
as  of  velvet  with  the  pile ;  very  dark,  and  the  red  blood  glowing 
through  it, — unlike  negro  colour  in  any  degree.  My  pilot’s  little 
girl  came  in  the  dress  mentioned  above,  carrying  a  present  of  cooked 
tish  on  her  head,  and  some  fresh  eggs.  She  was  four  years  old,  and 
so  clever !  I  gave  her  a  captain’s  biscuit  and  some  figs ;  and  the 
little  pet  sat  with  her  little  legs  tucked  under  her,  and  ate  it  so 
daintily;  she  was  very  long  over  it,  and  when  she  had  done,  she 
carefully  wrapped  up  some  more  biscuit  in  a  little  rag  of  a  veil,  to 
take  home.  I  longed  to  steal  her,  she  was  such  a  darling.  One 
girl  of  thirteen  was  so  lovely,  that  even  the  greatest  prude  must,  I 
think,  have  forgiven  her  sweet,  pure  beauty.’  (Pp.  52,  53.) 

Her  Theban  home  the  authoress  loves  best,  and  from  it  she 
writes  most.  She  was  fortunate  in  dwelling  among  the  people 
of  the  villages  that  dot  the  site  of  the  City  of  a  Hundred 
Gates.  They  boast  their  Arabian  descent,  and  retain  much  of 
the  courage, ‘magnanimity,  and  hospitality  attributed  to  the 
high-born  Arab.  Exposed  to  frequent  raids  from  the  adjacent 
deserts,  they  have  maintained  their  warlike  powers  by  too  com¬ 
mon  feuds  among  themselves,  and  thus,  while  it  has  been  not 
unusual  for  a  blood  feud  to  exist  between  El-Uksur  and  El- 
Gumeh,  they  have  at  least  preserved  themselves  from  the 
degeneracy  of  the  Fellah  of  Middle  and  Lower  Egypt.  And 
they  have  been  fortunate  in  their  early  association  with  Eu¬ 
ropeans.  The  names  of  many  of  the  golden  age  of  Nile  tra¬ 
vellers,  before  ‘  tourists  ’  were  known,  are  remembered  among 
them  as  household  words. 

The  most  interesting  of  these  Letters  are  certainly  those 
written  from  this  place  during  the  authoress’s  long  residence 
there  from  January  to  October  1864,  when  she  remained 
among  the  people  long  after  the  last  Frank  boat  had  turned 
dowTj  stream,  and  during  all  the  burning  summer.  She  had 
before  visited  the  place  in  1862,  and  after  attempting  to  live 
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in  more  northern  latitudes,  was  driven  southwards  again  by 
the  state  of  her  health.  Her  frank  style  and  her  pictori^ 
power  enable  her  readers  to  live  with  her  over  again  those 
Theban  nine  months.  AV"e  must  content  ourselves  here  with 
introducing  her  sketch  of  her  quarters,  and  with  an  illustration 
taken  here  and  there  from  the  ‘many  pages  that  follow'  de¬ 
scriptive  of  daily  life  among  the  Egyptians. 

‘  I  have  such  a  big,  rambling  house,’  she  says,  ‘  all  over  the  top  of 
the  temple  of  Khem  ;  how  I  wish  I  had  you  and  the  children  to  fill 
it!  We  had  twenty  Fellahs  to  clean  the  dust  of  three  years’  accumu¬ 
lation,  and  my  room  looks  quite  handsome  with  carpets  and  a  divan. 
....  The  view  all  round  my  house  is  magnificent  on  every  side; 
across  the  Nile  in  front,  facing  NW.,  and  over  a  splendid  expanse 
of  green  and  a  range  of  distant  orange-buff  hills  to  the  SE.,  where 
I  have  a  spacious  covered  terrace.  It  is  rough  and  dusty  in  the  ex¬ 
treme,  but  it  will  be  very  pleasant . The  house  is  very  large, 

it  has  good  thick  walls,  the  comfort  of  which  we  feel  to-day,  for  it 
blows  a  hurricane,  but  in-doors  it  is  not  at  all  cold.  I  have  glass 
windows  and  doors  to  some  of  the  rooms ;  it  is  a  lovely  dwelling. 
Two  funny  little  owls,  as  big  as  my  fist,  live  in  the  wall  under  mj 
window,  and  come  and  peep  in,  walking  on  tiptoe  and  looking  in¬ 
quisitive,  like  the  owls  in  the  hieroglyphics,  and  barking  at  me 
like  young  puppies ;  and  a  splendid  horus  (the  sacred  hawk)  fre¬ 
quents  my  lofty  balcony.  Another  of  my  contemplar  gods  I  sacri¬ 
legiously  killed  last  night — a  whip  snake.  Omar  is  rather  in  con¬ 
sternation,  for  fear  it  should  be  “the  snake  of  the  house;”  for 
Islam  has  not  dethroned  the  “  Dii  Lares  et  tutelares.”  ’ 

In  this  rough  Oriental  dwelling,  the  authoress  settled  down 
to  get  health,  and  learn  Arabic  under  the  guidance  of  one 
Sheykh  Yoosuf,  who,  in  common  with  his  fellow^villagers,  did 
his  best  to  help  her  to  pass  her  otherAvise  lonely  banishment 
The  climate  of  Thebes,  until  the  hot  Avinds  commenced,  seems 
to  have  suitetl  her  complaint,  and  though  she  Avrites  occa¬ 
sionally  noAv  of  cold  and  noAv  of  heat,  she  Avas  almost  daily 
riding  about  the  plain.  Here  are  tAvo  thoroughly  Eastern 
sketches : — 

‘  We  have  had  a  week  of  piercing  winds,  and  I  have  been  obliged 
to  stay  in  bed.  To-day  was  fine  again,  and  I  mounted  old  Mustafa’s 
cob  pony  and  jogged  over  his  farm  with  him,  and  lunched  on  de¬ 
licious  sour  cream  and  fateereh  at  a  neighbouring  village,  to  the 
great  delight  of  the  fellaheen.  It  Avas  more  biblical  than  ever;  the 
people  Avere  all  relations  of  Mustafa’s,  and  to  see  Seedee  Omar,  the 
bead  of  the  household,  and  the  young  men  coming  in  from  the  field, 
and  the  fiocks  and  herds  and  camels  and  asses,  Avas  like  a  beautiful 
dream.  All  these  people  are  of  good  blood,  and  a  sort  of  “  roll  of 
“  Kat  tie  ”  is  kept  for  the  genealogies  of  the  noble  Arabs  who  came  in 
with  Amr,  the  first  Arab  conqueror  and  lieutenant  of  Omar.  Not 
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one  of  these  brown  men  who  do  not  own  a  second  shirt,  would  give  his 
brown  daughter  to  the  greatest  Turkish  Pasha.’  (Pp.  167,  168.) 

‘  Yesterday,  I  rode  over  to  Karnac  with  Mustafa’s  Sais  running 
by  my  side ;  glorious  hot  sun  and  delicious  air.  To  hear  the  Sais 
chatter  away,  his  tongue  running  as  fast  as  his  feet,  made  me  deeply 
envious  of  his  lungs.  Mustafa  joined  me,  and  pressed  me  to  go  to 
visit  the  sheykh’s  tomb,  for  the  benefit  of  my  health,  as  he  and 
Sheykh  Y'oosuf  wished  to  say  a  Fat’hah  for  me;  but  1  must  not 
drink  wine  that  day.  I  made  a  little  difficulty  on  the  score  of  dif> 
ference  of  religion,  but  Sheykh  Yoosuf,  ^vho  came  up,  said  he  pre¬ 
sumed  I  worshipped  God  and  not  stones,  and  that  sincere  prayers 
were  good  anywhere.  Clearly  the  bigotry  would  have  been  on  ray 
side  if  I  had  refused  any  longer,  so  in  the  evening  I  went  with 
Mustafa. 

‘It  was  a  very  curious  sight:  the  little  dome  illuminated  with  as 
much  oil  as  the  mosque  could  afibrd,  over  the  tombs  of  Abu-l-Hiijjaj 
and  bis  three  sons.  A  magnificent  old  man,  like  Father  Abraham 
himself,  dressed  in  white,  sat  on  a  carpet  at  the  foot  of  tlic  tomb  ; 
be  was  the  head  of  the  family  of  Abu*l-Hajjaj.  He  made  me  sit 
bj  him,  and  was  extremely  polite.  Then  came  the  Nazir,  the  Kadee, 
a  Turk  travelling  on  government  business,  and  a  few  other  gentle¬ 
men,  who  all  sat  down  round  us,  after  kissing  the  hand  of  the  old 
sheykh.  Every  one  talked  ;  in  fact,  it  was  a  soiree  in  honour  of  the 
dead  sheykh.  A  party  of  men  sat  at  the  further  end  of  the  place, 
with  their  faces  to  the  kibleh,  and  played  on  a  darabukkeh  (sort  of 
small  drum  stretched  over  an  earthenware  funnel,  which  gives  a 
peculiar  sound),  a  tambourine  without  bells,  and  little  tinkling  cym¬ 
bals  (seggal),  fitting  on  thumb  and  finger  (crotales),  and  chanted 
songs  in  honour  of  Mohammad,  and  verses  from  the  Psalms  of 
David.  Every  now  and  then,  one  of  our  party  left  off  talking,  and 
prayed  a  little  or  counted  his  beads.  The  old  sheykh  sent  for  coffee 
and  gave  me  the  first  cup, — a  wonderful  concession ;  at  last  the 
Nazir  proposed  a  Fat'hah  for  me,  which  the  whole  group  round 
me  repeated  aloud,  and  then  each  said  to  me : — “  Our  Lord  God 
“bless  thee,  and  give  thee  health  and  peace,  to  thee  and  thy  family, 
“and  take  thee  back  safe  to  thy  master  and  thy  children  ;  ”  every 
one  adding  “  Ameen  ”  and  giving  the  salum  with  the  hand.  I  re¬ 
turned  it  and  said,  “  Our  Lord  reward  thee  and  all  people  of  kind- 
“  ness  to  strangers,’’  which  was  considered  a  very  proper  answer.’ 
(Pp.  169-71.) 

And  here  is  a  pen-and-ink  portrait  of  Sheykh  Yoosuf: — 

‘I  want  to  photograph  Yoosuf  for  you  ;  the  feelings  and  prejudices 
sud  ideas  of  a  cultivated  Arab,  as  I  get  at  them  little  by  little,  are 
carious  beyond  compare.  It  won’t  do  to  generalise  from  one  man, 
of  course,  but  even  one  gives  some  very  new  ideas.  The  most 
•triking  thing  is  the  sweetness  and  delicacy  of  feeling,  the  honor  of 
burling  any  one  (this  must  be  individual,  of  course ;  it  is  too  good 
to  be  general).  1  apologised  to  him  two  days  ago  for  inadvertently 
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answering  the  “  Salara  aleykum,”  w’hich  he,  of  course,  said  to  On:ar 
on  coming  in,  and  which  is  sacramental  to  Muslims.  Yoosuf  blushed 
crimson,,  touched  my  hand  and  kissed  his  own,  and  looked  quite 
unhappy. 

‘  Yesterday  evening  he  walked  in,  and  startled  me  by  a  “  Salam 
“  aleykee,”  addressed  to  me;  he  had  evidently  been  thinking  it  over, 
—whether  he  ought  to  say  it  to  me,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  not  wrong.  “  Surely  it  is  well  for  all  the  creatures  of  God  to 
“  speak  peace  {Saldm)  to  each  other,”  said  he.  Now,  no  uneducated 
Muslim  would  have  arrived  at  such  a  conclusion.  Omar  would  pray, 
work,  lie,  do  anything  for  me, — sacrifice  money  even  ;  but  I  doubt 
whether  he  could  utter  “  Salam  aleykum  ”  to  any  but  a  Muslim.  I 
answered  as  I  felt, — “Peace,  O  my  brother,  and  God  bless  thee!" 
It  was  almost  as  if  a  Catholic  priest  had  felt  impelled  by  charity  to 
offer  the  communion  to  a  heretic . 

‘  His  wife  died  two  years  ago,  and  six  months  ago  he  married 
again  a  wife  twelve  years  old !  (Sheykh  Yoosuf  is  thirty,  he  telU 
us  ;  he  looks  twenty-two.)  What  a  stepmother,  and  what  a  wife ! 
He  can  repeat  the  whole  Koran  without  book ;  it  takes  twelve  hours 
to  do  it.  He  has  read  the  Towrat  (the  Old  Testament),  and  the 
Gospels  (el  Engeel),  of  course.  “Every  Alim  should  read  them; 
“  the  words  of  Seyyidna  Eesa  are  the  true  faith  :  but  Christians 
“  have  altered  and  corrupted  their  meaning.  So  we  Muslims  believe. 
“  We  are  all  tire  children  of  God.”  (I  ask,  if  Muslims  call  them¬ 
selves  so,  or  only  the  slaves  of  God?)  “It  is  all  one — children  or 
“  slaves.  Does  not  a  good  man  care  for  both  tenderly  alike?" 
(Pray  observe  the  Oriental  feeling  here.  Slave  is  a  term  of  affection, 
not  contempt;  and  remember  the  Centurion’s  “servant  (slaved 
“  whom  he  loved.”)  ’  (Pp.  204-7.) 


The  following  bit  of  Oriental  character,  illustrating  as  it 
does  their  notions  about  Frank  women,  is  delightfub  It 
reads  like  a  scrap  from  ‘  Hajjji  Baba  in  England  ’ : — 

*I  heard  Selcem  Efendi  and  Omar  discussing  English  ladies  one 
day  lately,  while  I  was  inside  the  curtain  with  Seleem’s  slave-girl, 

and  they  did  not  know  I  heard  them.  Omar  described  J - ,  and 

was  of  opinion  that  a  man  who  was  married  to  her  could  want 
nothing  more.  “  By  my  soul,  she  rides  like  a  Bedawee,  she  shoots 
“  with  a  gun  and  pistol,  rows  the  boat ;  she  knows  many  languages 
“  and  what  is  in  their  books ;  works  with  the  needle  like  an  Efreet, 
“  and  to  see  her  hands  run  over  the  teeth  of  the  music-box  (keys  of 
“  the  piano)  amazes  the  mind,  while  her  singing  gladdens  the  soul 
“  How,  then,  should  her  husband  ever  desire  the  coffee-shop  ?  Wal- 
“  lahee !  she  can  abvays  amuse  him  at  home.  And  as  to  mg  lady,  the 
“  thing  is  not  that  she  does  not  know.  When  I  feel  my  stomach 
“  tightened,  I  go  to  the  divan  and  say  to  her,  ‘Do  you  want  anything 
“  ‘  — a  pipe  or  sherbet  or  so-and-so  ?’  and  I  talk  till  she  lays  down  lier 
“  book  and  talks  to  me,  and  I  question  her  and  amuse  my  mind;  and, 
“  by  God  I  if  I  were  a  rich  man  and  could  marry  one  English  hareem 
“  like  these,  1  would  stand  before  her  and  serve  her  like  her  memlooL 
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“  You  sec  I  am  only  this  lady’s  servant,  and  I  have  not  once  sat  in 
“  the  coffee-shop,  because  of  the  sweetness  of  her  tongue.  Is  it  not 
“  true,  therefore,  that  the  man  who  can  marry  such  hareem  is  rich 
“  more  than  with  money  ?  ” 

‘  Seleem  seemed  disposed  to  think  a  little  more  of  good  looks, 
though  he  quite  agreed  with  all  Omar’s  enthusiasm,  and  asked  if 

J- - were  beautiful.  Omar  answered,  with  decorous  vagueness, 

that  she  was  “  a  moon  ;  ”  but  declined  mentioning  her  hair,  eyes, 
&c.  (It  is  a  liberty  to  describe  a  woman  minutely.)  I  nearly 
laughed  out  at  hearing  Omar  relate  his  manoeuvres  to  make  me 
“  amuse  his  mind.”  It  seems  I  am  in  no  danger  of  being  discharged 
for  being  dull.’  (Pp.  230-32.) 

Again  she  returns  to  the  never-failing  subject  of  her  home, 
the  view  from  its  verandah,  and  the  scenes  encountered  in 
daily  rides.  It  is  later  now  in  the  spring  and  the  hot  winds 
are  commencing : — 

‘  The  weather  has  set  in  so  hot  that  I  have  shifted  my  quarters 
out  of  my  fine  room  to  the  south-west,  into  a  room  with  only  three 
sides,  looking  over  a  lovely  green  view  to  the  north-east,  and  with  a 
huge  sort  of  solid  verandah,  as  large  as  the  room  itself,  on  the  open 
side ;  thus  I  live  in  the  open  air  altogether.  The  bats  and  swallows 
are  quite  sociable ;  I  hope  the  serpents  and  scorpions  will  be  more 
reserved.  “  El-Khamuseen  ”  (the  fifty  days)  has  begun  and  the 
iwind  is  enough  to  mix  up  heaven  and  earth,  but  it  is  not  distressing, 
like  the  Cape  south-easter,  and  though  hot,  not  choking  like  the 
khamascen  in  Cairo  and  Alexandria.  Mohammad  brought  me  some 
of  the  new  wheat  just  now.  Think  of  harvest  in  March  and  April ! 
These  winds  are  as  good  for  the  crops  here  as  a  “  nice  steady  rain  ” 
is  in  England.  It  is  not  necessary  to  water  as  much  when  the  wind 
blows  strong. 

‘As  I  rode  through  the  green  fields  along  the  dyke,  a  little  boy 
sang,  as  he  turned  round  on  the  musically-creaking  Sakiyeh  (the 
water-wheel  turned  by  an  ox),  the  one  eternal  Sakiyeh  tune.  The 
words  are  ad  libitum,  and  my  little  friend  chanted : — “  Turn,  O 
“  Sakiyeh,  to  the  right,  and  turn  to  the  left :  who  will  take  care  of 
“  me  if  my  father  dies  ?  Turn,  O  Sakiyeh,  &c.  Pour  water  for  the 
“  figs  and  the  grapes,  and  for  the  water-melons.  Turn,”  &c.  &c. 
Nothing  is  so  pathetic  as  that  Sakiyeh  song. 

‘  I  passed  the  house  of  the  Sheykh-el-Abab’deh,  who  called  out 
to  me  to  take  coffee.  The  moon  rose  splendid,  and  the  scene  was 
lovely :  the  handsome  black-browu  sheykh  in  dark  robes  and  white 
turban,  Omar  in  a  graceful  white  gown  and  red  turban,  the  wild 
Abah’deh  with  their  bare  heads  and  long  black  ringlets,  clad  in  all 
manner  of  dingy  white  rags,  and  bearing  every  kind  of  uncouth 
weapon  in  every  kind  of  wild  and  graceful  attitude,  and  a  few  little 
brown  children  quite  naked,  and  shaped  like  Cupids.’  (Pp.  232-4.) 

And  this  was  the’  life  for  the  whole  of  that  long  hot  sum¬ 
mer,  now  among  the  harvesting,  then,  the  black  tents  of  the 
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Abab’deh  (a  fine  race  frequenting  the  great  Eastern  desert 
between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea),  diversified  by  a  case  of 
theft  and  a  sentence  of  condign  punishment  (banishment  for 
life),  if  the  authoress  had  not  begged  for  its  remission ;  after¬ 
wards,  in  the  midst  of  sickness  when  she  was  doctor,  nurse, 
and  all ;  the  murrain ;  and  the  ‘  insurrection  ’  that  ended  so 
bloodily.  The  bill  of  health  for  Saturday,  April  the  23rd,  is 
worth  preserving : — 

Happily  the  sickness  is  going  off.  I  have  just  heard  Suleyman’s 
report  as  follows;  —  Hasan  Aboo-Alimad  kisses  the  Emecreh’s  feet, 
and  \\ic  bullets  have  cleaned  his  stomach,  and  he  has  said  the  Fat’hah 
for  the  lady.  The  two  little  girls  who  had  diarrheea  are  well.  The 
Christian  dyer  has  vomited  his  powder,  and  wants  another.  The 
motlier  of  the  Christian  cook  who  married  the  priest’s  sister  has  got 
dysentery.  The  Hareem  of  Mustafa  Aboo-Obeyd  has  two  children 
with  bad  eyes.  The  Bishop  had  a  quarrel,  and  scolded  and  fell 
down,  and  cannot  speak  or  move  ;  1  must  go  to  him.  The  young 
deacon’s  jaundice  is  better.  The  slave  girl  of  Khursheed  Agha  is 
sick,  and  Khursheed  is  sitting  at  her  head,  in  tears  ;  the  women  say 
I  must  go  to  her  too.  Kliursheed  is  a  fine  young  Circassian,  and 
very  good  to  his  hareem.’  (P.  263.) 

Invalids  may  note  that  while  the  climate  of  Thebes  was 
found,  as  we  have  said,  healthful  in  the  cooler  months,  it  was, , 
during  the  summer,  distressingly  dry,  with  frequent  parching 
winds,  and  almost  insupj)ortabIe  dust.  It  is  not  likely,  how¬ 
ever,  that  many  tvoidd  try  so  formidable  an  experiment  as 
spending  a  summer,  alone  and  out  of  health,  five  hundred  miles 
from  the  outpost  of  European  society,  Cairo. 

But  the  authoress  did  not  stay  all  her  time  at  Thebes,  where 
we  have  lingered  with  her  perhaps  too  long.  Some  of  her 
sketches  of  Cairo  and  the  Cairenes  we  are  much  tempted  to 
extract,  were  it  only  for  the  gratification  of  those  of  our  readers 
who  know  that  wonderful  city  well.  They  read  like  Lewis’s 
pictures  done  into  words,  and,  like  those  marvellous  works, 
make  it  difficult  to  realise  the  squalor  of  the  |K)or,  and  the 
ruinous  state  of  the  city.  Cairo  looks  beautiful  even  in  its 
melancboly  decay,  and  the  people  picturesque  though  clad  in 
rags;  but,  truth  to  say,  the  authoress  must  have  seen  both 
under  favourable  circumstances : — 

‘  Our  street  and  our  neighbours  would  divert  you.  Opposite  lives 
a  Christian  dyer,  who  must  be  a  seventh  brother  of  the  admirable 
Barber;  he  has  the  same  impertinence,  loquacity,  and  love  of  med¬ 
dling  with  everybody’s  business.  I  long  to  see  him  thrashed,  though 
he  is  a  constant  comedy.  Tlie  Arabs  next  door,  and  the  Levantines 
opposiU*,  are  quiet  enough  ;  but  how  do  they  eat  all  the  cucumbers 
they  buy  of  the  man  who  cries  them  every  morning  as  “fruit 
“  gathered  by  sweet  girls  in  the  garden  with  the  early  dew”?  . 
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‘As  to  the  beauty  of  Cairo,  that  no  words  can  describe  :  the  oldest 
European  towns  arc  tame  and  regular  in  comparison ;  and  the  people 
are  so  pleasant.  If  you  smile  at  anything  that  amuses  you,  you  get 
the  kindest,  brightest  smiles  in  return;  they  give  hospitality  with 
their  faces,  and  if  one  brings  out  a  few  words,  “  JIasha-allah  !  what 
“  Arabic  the  Sitt  Inkeleezeeyeh  speaks  !  ”  .  .  . 

‘If  you  have  any  power  over  any  artist,  send  him  to  paint  here  ; 
no  words  can  describe  cither  the  picturesque  beauty  of  Cairo  or  the 
splendid  forms  of  the  people  in  Upper  Egypt,  and,  above  all,  in 
Nubia.  I  was  in  raptures  at  seeing  how  superb  an  animal  (man 
and  woman)  really  is ;  my  donkey -girl  at  Thebes,  dressed  like  a 
Greek  statue,  “  Ward  esh-Sham  ”  (the  rose  of  Syria)  was  a  feast  to 
the  eyes.  And  here  too,  what  grace  and  sweetness !  and  how  good 
is  a  drink  of  Nile  water  out  of  an  amphora  held  to  your  lips  by  a 
woman  as  graceful  as  she  is  kindly!  “May  it  benefit  thee!  ”  she 
says,  smiling  with  her  beautiful  teeth  and  eyes. 

‘The  days  of  the  beauty  of  Cairo  are  numbered:  the  superb 
mosques  are  falling  to  decay,  the  exquisite  lattice  windows  arc 
rotting  away  and  replaced  by  European  glass  and  Jalousies  ;  only 
the  people  and  the  government  remain  unchanged.’  (Pp.  83-7.) 

‘There  is  a  quarrel  now  in  the  street;  how  they  talk  and  gesti¬ 
culate,  and  everybody  puts  in  a  word !  A  boy  has  upset  a  cake- 
seller’s  tray.  “Nal-abook!”  (curse  your  father!)  he  claims  six 
piastres  damages,  and  every  one  gives  an  opinion,  pro  or  contra. 
We  all  look  out  of  the  windows.  My  opposite  neighbour,  the  pretty 
Armenian  woman,  leans  out  (baby  sucking  all  the  time),  and  her 
diamond  head-ornaments  and  earrings  glitter  as  she  laughs  like  a 
child.  The  Christian  dyer  is  also  very  active  in  the  row, 
which,  like  all  Arab  rows,  ends  in  nothing, — it  evaporates  in  fine 
theatrical  gestures  and  lots  of  talk.  Curious !  in  the  street  they 
are  so  noisy ;  and  set  the  same  men  down  in  a  coffee-shop,  or  any¬ 
where,  and  they  are  the  quietest  of  mankind.  Only  one  man 
speaks  at  a  time, — the  rest  listen  and  never  interrupt ;  twenty  men 
do  not  make  the  noise  of  three  Europeans.’  (Pp.  102,  103.) 

Lady  Duff  Gordon’s  popularity  with  the  Copts  enabled  her 
to  obtain  many  glimpses  of  a  peojtlc  who  are  singularly’  shy  of 
contact  with  Europeans,  and  of  whom  little  is  known  even  by 
those  who  arc  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  Egypt.  We  must 
refer  the  curious  in  such  matters  to  her  book.  8he  has  also 
much  to  say  about  the  relations  between  the  sexes,  polygamy’, 
concubinage,  and  divorce ;  embracing  subjects  that  w'ould  re¬ 
quire  too  long  treatment  for  this  article.  What  she  says,  coin¬ 
ciding  as  it  does  in  main  points  with  the  opinions  of  those  best 
able  to  judge,  is  well  w’orthy  of  consideration  by  any  one 
wishful  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  all  Moslem  nations.  Until 
such  an  estimate  is  foi-mcd,  it  is  impossible  to  properly  under¬ 
stand  the  whole  system  of  Oriental  life  and  government. 
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These  Letters  represent,  as  in  a  mirror,  her  daily  thoufThts. 

‘  I  regret,’  she  says,  ‘  that  so  many  of  my  letters  have  been 
‘  lost,  but  I  can’t  replace  them ;  I  tried,  hut  it  felt  like  com- 
‘  mitting  a  forgery.'  Here  Ave  have  the  key-note  of  the  bcwk. 
Nothing  she  says  but  she  feels  it,  and  says  just  Avhat  is  passing 
at  the  moment  through  her  mind.  ‘  The  freedom  I  shall  use 
‘  in  this  manner  of  thinking  aloud  (as  somebody  calls  it)  or 
‘  talking  up<m  paper,’  once  said  a  less  ingenuous  Avriter,  ‘  may 
‘  indeed  prove  me  a  fool,  but  it  Avill  prove  me  one  of  the  best 
‘  sort  of  fools,  the  honest  ones.’  We  can  imagine  the  authoress 
of  these  letters  saying  as  much  of  herself,  and  unlike  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu  (for  aac  can  scarcely  accord  such  a 
measure  of  belief  to  tliat  A'ivacious  lady)  meaning  it.  Doubt¬ 
less,  she  has  seen  the  golden  side  of  the  Egyjttian’s  shield. 
Throughout  her  writings,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  she  is  an 
optimist,  and  if  it  be  foolish  to  count  all  men  honest  till  you 
find  them  knaves,  she  must  jdead  guilty.  NotAvithst.anding, 
the  book  may  be  commended  even  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  cynics,  aa’Iio  may  learn  something  from  its  large-hearted 
charity.  It  Avill  be  very  welcome  to  those  who  have  tasted 
the  Avater  of  the  Nile,  and  long  to  taste  it  again.  And  it 
shows,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  hoAV  effectually  genuine  sym¬ 
pathy  Avith  human  beings  of  AA’hatever  race  or  clime,  may 
obliterate  the  distinctions  of  rank,  religion,  and  even  intellect 
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Akt.  X. —  Titi  T.ncreti  Cari  de  Rerum  Naturn  Libri  Sex.  ^ 
With  a  Translation  and  Notes.  By  II.  A.  J.  MuNRO,  M.A. 

2  Aols.  8a'0.  Cambridge  and  London  :  1864.  i 

LEV"E\  years  ago*  the  appearance  of  an  article  on  Lucretius  | 
by  Mr.  Munro  in  a  classical  j)eri(.Klical  led  us  to  express  t 
a  confident  hope  that  the  great  Latin  poet  Avould  ere  long  find  ? 
an  English  e<litor  not  unAvorthy  to  folloAV  in  the  steps  of  j 
Lachmann.  That  hope  has  at  last  been  fulfilled.  In  1860  i 
Mr.  Munro  gave  to  the  Avorld  a  neAV  recension  of  the  text  of 
his  author,  Avith  a  critical  preface  in  Latin ;  and  he  has  now 
])ublished  a  revision  of  that  recension,  Avith  an  English  prose 
translation  of  the  poem  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  and  a  Aolume 
of  English  commentary,  consisting  of  tAVO  sets  of  notes,  the  1 
one  critical,  the  other  explanatory.  To  say  that  nothing  of  the  I 
same  Importance  has  ever  been  done  for  Lucretius  in  England  | 
is  unfortunately  to  say  but  little.  But  Ave  shall  be  greatly  | 
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surprised  if  it  is  not  welcomed  by  the  scholars  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent  as  an  accession  of  singular  value  to  Lucretian  literature. 

(■  As  regards  the  text,  indeed,  Mr.  Munro,  like  Dr.  Bernays, 

must  rank  as  a  follower  of  Lachmann.  That  great  man  per¬ 
formed  so  much  that  subsequent  critics,  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  are  likely  to  be  spoken  of  simply  as  disciples  in  his 
school.  But  to  find  an  explanatory  commentary  on  Lucretius 
equal  in  importance,  in  relation  to  its  own  period,  to  Mr. 
Munro’s,  we  must  go  back  exactly  three  hundred  years,  to  the 
edition  of  Lambinus,  in  1564.  There  is  simply  nothing  in 
the  intervening  time,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  which  will  bear 
to  be  named  along  with  it.  F or  that  class  of  readers,  again,  which 
is  interested  not  so  much  in  the  criticism  or  interpretation  of 
Lucretius  as  in  the  Latin  language  and  literature  in  general, 
it  possesses  unusual  attractions.  Xo  English  work  within  our 
recollection,  of  at  all  a  recent  date,  contains  so  much  of  genuine 
yet  not  trite  learning,  so  much  of  ingenious  yet  sober  specu¬ 
lation  on  questions  connected  with  Latin  philology  and  the 
mechanism  of  Latin  ])oetry.  Altogether  we  think  we  may 
safely  say  that  it  is  the  most  valuable  contribution  to  Latin 
scholarship  made  by  any  Englishman  in  the  present  century. 

To  justify  our  opinion  in  detail  would  require  an  exhibition 
of  particulars  far  beyond  our  own  means  and  opportunities,  and 
not  likely,  we  suspect,  to  be  gratefully  received  by  any  large 
number  of  our  reaiders.  We  can  only  afford  to  venture  a  few 
cursory  remarks  on  the  several  features  of  jSIr.  Munro’s  edition 
before  we  proceed  to  say  something  of  the  author  whom  he  has 
edited.  In  speaking  of  Lucretius,  however,  we  shall  have 
occasion  not  unfrequently  to  mention  his  editor ;  and  even 
when  we  do  not  discuss  Mr.  Munro’s  views  we  shall  gladly 
avail  ourselves  of  his  information. 

When  we  speak  of  the  critical  part  of  Mr.  Munro’s  com- 

Imentary  as  less  important  than  the  explanatory  part,  we  by  no 
means  intend  any  disparagement  of  the  former.  X"o  conscien¬ 
tious  student  of  Lucretius  can  afford  to  dispense  with  either 
of  them.  The  critical  notes,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge  of 
•  them,  are  marked  by  the  same  aceuracy,  sobriety,  and,  to  sum 
:  up  many  merits  in  one  word,  thoroughness,  as  the  rest  of  the 

;  book.  The  omissions  of  Lachmann  are  supplied,  his  occasional 
e  inaccuracies  corrected,  his  opinions  reviewed.  There  is  also 
e  a  most  elaborate  introduction  of  twenty- eight  closely-printed 
.1  pages  on  the  formation  of  the  text,  much  more  copious  than 
\  Lachmann’s,  yet  without  being  in  any  way  redundant,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  includes  a  sketch  of  the  history  and  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  principles  of  Latin  orthography.  Perhaps  the 
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]M)int  on  which  labour  and  ingenuity  have  been  least  success¬ 
fully  bestowed  is  the  emendation  of  corrupt  passages.  Yet 
this  is  no  more  than  may  be  said  of  Lachmann’s  own  perform¬ 
ances.  One  whose  conceptions  of  the  remedial  jwwers  of 
emendatory  criticism  have  been  formed  on  a  study  of  the  bril- 
liant  restorations  which  it  has  effected  in  the  text  of  the  Greek 
])oets  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  many’  of  the  conjectures  of 
this  ‘  second  Bentley  ’  fall  to  carry  absolute  conviction.  This 
inferiority  we  incline  to  ascribe  not  so  much  to  the  critic  him¬ 
self  as  to  the  subject-matter  on  which  he  was  engaged.  No 
scholar,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  for  the  last  two  centuries  at 
least,  has  done  for  any  Latin  poet  what  Bentley  did  for  the 
fragments  of  Greek  jx>etry,  what  Person  did  for  the  Greek 
drama.  Bentley  himself  was  far  more  occupied  with  Roman 
authors  than  with  Greek,  but  his  reputation  as  a  restorer  of 
classical  texts  rests  mainly  on  his  epistle  to  Mill  and  his  emen¬ 
dations  of  ^Menander.  It  is  not,  as  his  biographer  thinks*,  that 
‘  his  knowledge  and  ])erception  of  the  latter  language  were 
‘  Incomparably  better  than  of  the  fonner.’  Xo  one  who  reads 
his  notes  to  Horace  <‘an  doubt  the  completeness  of  hla  accpiaint- 
ance  with  Latin  poetry,  or  his  power  of  suggesting  words  not 
unworthy  of  his  author.  Xor  is  it,  we  think,  wholly  or  prin¬ 
cipally  that  he  chose  to  correct  ])assages  which  did  not  need 
correction.  Whether,  as  in  Horace,  he  substitutes  a  good 
word  for  a  good,  or,  as  in  Manilius,  a  good  Avord  for  a  bad, 
the  critical  reader  equally  fails  to  find  the  substitution  which 
criticism  requires,  the  substitution  of  a  true  word  for  a  false. 
Where  Bentley  has’  failed,  no  subsequent  Latin  scholar  has 
succeeded.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  Greek  poet  who 
presents  a  fairer  field  for  conjectural  skill  than  Catullus,  Pro¬ 
pertius,  and  Lucretius  himself.  There  are  manuscripts  of  each 
enough  to  stimulate  critical  ingenuity,  not  enough  to  supersede 
it ;  and,  as  might  be  expected,  there  are  corrupt  passages  enough 
in  the  text  of  each  to  make  the  fortune  of  any  scholar  who 
should  be  able  successfully  to  restore  them.  Lachmann  has 
edited  all  three,  and  his  editions  show  abundant  marks  of 
sagacity  and  really  high  ability.  Each  of  the  three  ]K)ets  is 
now  made  to  say  a  great  deal  which  he  probably  might  have 
said,  in  jdace  of  a  great  deal  which  he  never  could  have  smd. 
But  conjectures  where  probability  rises  into  demonstrative 
certainty — conjectures  which,  in  restoring  the  words  of  the 
author,  establish  at  the  same  time  the.  truth  of  the  method 
of  conjectural  restoration — are  comparatively  few.  Into  the 
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causes  which  he  at  the  root  of  this  great  difference  between 
die  results  of  cnt.csm  as  a, .plied  to  Greek  and  to  Latin 
wntcrs.wedo  not  profess  to  inquire.  Several  considerations 
o«ur  to  ns  which  might  lead  to  a  solution  of  the  question :  but 
Done  of  them  stakes  us  as  so  free  from  possible  exception  as 
»  make  it  worth  while  to  state  it  here.  It  is  enough  b,  noro 
•he  to,  as  we  believe  it  to  be,  and  to  point  out  tbe  importance 
of  bearing  it  in  mind  in  judging  of  a  new  critical  editbn  Tl 
LaUn  “"tbov-  One  great  qualification  for  conjectural  criticism— 
one  m  which  Biighsh  scholars  as  a  body  greatly  surpass  the 

wholara  of  the  Continent-Mr.  Miinro  has  in  abundant  measure 
the  rower  of  Latin  verse  composition.  Those  who  know  the 
nwnly  and  vigorous  translations  in  hexameter  verse  which  he 
contributed  to  tbe  ‘  Sabrinai  Corolla  ’  will  not  question  that 
he  could,  if  he  chose,  produce  whole  paragraphs  of  philoso- 
pW  poetry  of  which  Lucretius  himself  would  not  hare  been 
uhameil.  If  they  think,  as  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  in 
Utoptmg  to  restore  the  corrupt  passages  in  his  author  he  h^ 
fequentiy  faiiml  to  hit  on  the  words  which  his  author  is  likely 
l«  have  usml,  they  will  conclude,  as  we  are  inclined  to  con- 
lude,  that  the  task  of  recovering  those  words  is  realiv  bevond 
the  reach  even  of  high  critical  power.  ‘  *  ‘ 

nf  be  the  special  impracticability  of  the 

Latin  authors,  there  are  no  exceptional  circumstances 
affecbng  the  interpretation  of  that  text.  There,  at  any  rate 
U  learning,  acuteness,  sobriety  and 

will  have  their  full  reward.  Lucretius  may  keTn  the 
pwi«  wonis  which  he  used  in  many  cases  coneealid  from  fhe 
to  famous  observer ;  the  general  meaning  of  his  sentences 

ad  the  precise  signification  of  that  infinitely  larre  nromS 

state,  he  will  surrender  to  any  one  who  comes  to  the 
qtt«t  properly  equipped  with  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  Ian 
S!h  th^F  *be  earlier  authors,  an  acquaintance 

S ’  *'®bsh  for  ancient  poetry 
Je  huh  IS  not  his  it  such  a  champion  has  been  long  in  dS' 

.  Munro  possesses  all,  and  more  than  all,  the  qualifications 
We  named,  and  consequently  his  success  is  sio-nal  and 
*0  mnJh  f  we  know  scarcely  any  editor  who  has  done 

interpretation  of  any  author.  Very  few 
J»ns  indeed  seem  to  be  aware  how  much  is  requird  to 

really 

Mrnl'':w„“"  the”"'^  -P'rience'’ like 
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author,  but  of  translating  him.  But,  however  it  is  to  be 
attained,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  it  has  been  attained 
in  the  work  before  us.  An  intelligent  reader  may  peruse  page 
after  page  of  Lucretius  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Munro,  and  find 
every  inquiry  that  can  reasonably  occur  to  hiin,  even  on  col¬ 
lateral  subjects,  satisfied  by  the  commentary,  at  the  same  time 
that  many  questions  which  might  not  have  occurred  to  him  are 
suggested  and  answered.  By  way  of  example,  let  us  take  the 
first  few  lines  of  the  j)oem.  In  the  initial  words,  ‘  .^neadum 
‘  genetrix,’  the  editor  points  out  a  contrast  between  the  peculiar 
relation  in  which  V enus  stands  to  the  children  of  ..tineas,  and 
tliat  which  she  bears  to  all  animate  and  inanimate  nature ;  he 
also  notices  a  ]K)Ssible  imitation  of  Ennius  and  two  undoubted 
imitations  by  Ovid.  He  next  discusses  the  orthography  of 
‘  genetrix,’  adducing  various  considerations  drawn  from  analogy 
and  authority,  and  finally  deciding  for  that  mtxle  of  spelling 
the  word  as  against  the  rival  ‘  genitrix.’  In  verse  2  he  cxphuu 
the  force  of  the  epithet  ‘  alma,’  showing,  by  quotations  from 
Macrobius,  Plautus,  Appuleius  and  the  cosmographer  .^thicm, 
that  ‘alma  Venus’  was  not  only  familiar  to  poets,  but  had 
passed  into  the  language  of  the  people.  Following  Bentley, 
he  notes  Lucretius’  obligation,  in  the  subsequent  descriptiM 
of  Venus’  influence  over  the  several  parts  of  Nature,  to  two 
passitges  in  the  Hippolytus  of  Euripides,  and  adds  de  suo  that  both 
Euripides  and  Lucretius  were  indebted  to  the  Homeric  Hymn 
to  Aphrodite.  He  comments  on  the  epithet  ‘  labentia,’  applied 
to  the  stars,  and  notices,  in  connexion  with  it,  the  attention 
paid  by  Lucretius  to  Cicero’s  translation  of  Aratus — a  fact  of 
which,  in  a  later  part  of  his  commentary,  he  produces  nume¬ 
rous  instances.  In  verse  3  he  speaks  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  Lucretius  uses  the  plural  of  ‘  terra  ’  oftener  than  the 
singular,  noticing  the  curious  fact  that  this  use  of  the  plural  is 
almost  confined  to  three  cases  out  of  the  five.  In  verse  4  he 
illustrates  the  use  of  ‘  concelebrare  ’  from  Lucretius  himself  and 
from  Cicero,  and  discusses,  on  {)octical  grounds,  the  precise  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  as  here  employed.  In  verse  5  he  notices  that 
Lucretius  is  fonder  of  using  ‘  lumina’  in  the  nominative  andaccn- 
sative  than  ‘  lumen.’  In  the  four  following  lines  he  comments  on 
the  long-tb’awn  stateliness  of  ‘  te  adventumque  tumn,’  explains 
‘  dnedalus  ’  from  a  passage  of  the  glossarist  Paulus,  and  notes 
its  different  uses  in  Lucretius,  decides  that  ‘  rident,’  as  applied 
to  the  sea,  rel’ers  to  its  appearance  to  the  eye,  not  to  the  ear, 
and  illustrates  from  Virgil  the  use  of  ‘  placatus  ’  in  the  sfflse 
of  relief  from  storms.  This  summary  of  a  couple  of  pages  of 
closely-printed  annotation  wiU  show  how  large  and  compit' 
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hensive  a  scope  ^Ir.  Munro  gives  to  the  interpreter’s  duty. 
There  is  minute  study  of  his  author’s  peculiarities  of  usage, 
however  trifling ;  there  is  a  large  acquaintance  with  other  parts 
of  Latin  literature,  the  less  known  as  well  as  the  more  known  ; 
and  there  is,  besides,  a  constant  recollection  that  the  editor 
is  commenting  on  a  poet,  and  that  inquiries  into  the  sifmifi- 
cation  and  usages  of  Avords  are  to  be  conducted  in  subordi¬ 
nation  to  the  general  object  of  bringing  out  the  meaning 
which  was  in  that  poet’s  mind.  To  this  part  of  the  com¬ 
mentary  also,  as  well  as  to  the  critical  part,  an  introduction  is 
prefixed.  In  it  the  chronology  of  the  jKiet’s  life,  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  publication  of  the  poem,  the  success  -with  which 
the  subject  is  handled,  the  character  of  Lucretius’  style,  the 
peculiarities  of  his  versification  as  compared  with  that  of  his 
predecessors  and  that  of  his  successors,  the  opinion  entertained 
of  him  by  his  countrymen,  are  all  examineil  carefully  and 
thoroughly.  Of  these  divisions,  the  one  w'hich  strikes  us  as 
most  novel  and  most  interesting  is  that  which  treats  of  Lucre¬ 
tius’  versification,  detailing  as  it  does  the  principal  points  in 
which  the  Lucretian  hexameter  differs  from  the  Virgilian.  Few 
critics  who  are  themselves  accomplished  versifiers  would  have 
tiken  so  much  trouble  in  analysing  impressions  which  must 
have  come  to  them  rather  by  habituation  than  by  distinct 
apprehension  ;  few  who  would  have  had  the  patience  to  collect 
the  statistics  of  metrical  composition  would  have  known  so  well 
what  value  to  assign  to  each  item  in  the  result. 

If  any  exception  is  to  be  taken  to  the  general  execution  of 
Mr.  Munro  8  book,  it  is,  we  think,  that  he  has  scarcely  been 
studious  enough  of  literary  conventionalities.  His  style  is 
lively  and  diversified,  but  it  is  sui  generis  ;  and  we  often  seem 
as  if  we  were  listening  to  a  Latin  commentator  through  the 
medium  of  an  English  interpreter.  Thus  in  the  critical  notes 
(Bitok  IV.  V.  594),  he  notices  a  conjecture  of  Bentley’s,  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  text  by  Lachmann :  ‘  nimis  auricularum. 
‘  n!m{  mirnclorum  Lachm.  after  Bentl. :  this  is  now  the  third 
‘time  he  has  introduced  into  his  text  the  form  miraclum. 
which  is  not  once  found  in  the  mss.  of  Ijiicr. :  whence  "ot 
‘  the  jcribcs  such  a  hatred  of  the  word  ?  ’  It  is  a  style  winch 
reminds  us  not  a  little  of  that  of  Bentley’s  English  Avorks ;  and 
this,  in  some  respects,  is  no  mean  praise,  as  Bentley’s  style  is 
vi^rous  enough.  But  Bentley  w'rote  before  English  criticism 
had  ac(iuired  a  definite  style  of  its  OAvn  ;  and  his  English  style 
suits  the  character  of  his  critical  works,  which  is  polemical, 
to  say  personal.  The  only  thing  which  he  produced  in  the 
shape  of  an  English  commentary  is  the  commentary  appended 
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to  liis  stranjfc  edition  of  Milton;  and  there  he  exhibits  all  the 
qualities  of  his  ordinary  controversial  style,  railing  at  the 
imaginary  editor  whom  he  sup])oses,  or  pretends  to  suppose,  to 
have  depraved  the  text  of  the  l*aradise  Lost,  with  far  less  self- 
restraint  than  he  showed  in  his  contest  with  Boyle,  and  almost 
as  little  as  he  preservetl  in  his  brawl  with  Middleton.  Mr.  Munro 
has  none  of  this  acrimonious  temper ;  he  speaks  occasionally  with 
just  severity  of  the  negligence  of  some  of  his  predecessors,  and 
considerately  extenuates  the  Bentleian  atrocities  of  censure  in 
which  Lai^hmann  not  nnfrcquently  indulged  ;  but  he  is  him¬ 
self  ]>erfectly  g(M)d-hinnoured  and  genial,  and  his  quaintnesses 
of  expression  commonly  produce  the  effect  of  a  pleasant  fresh¬ 
ness  and  individuality.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  can 
scarcely  doubt  that  now  that  criticism  on  the  classics  is  passing 
out  of  the  hands  of  Latinists  and  becoming  a  branch  rf 
English  literature,  it  ought  to  express  itself  as  far  as  jk*- 
slble  after  the  manner  of  English  literary  precedents ;  that 
an  edit4)r  of  the  ancient  classics  ought  to  aim  at  a  style  as 
classical  as  that  of  the  historian  of  the  ‘  Decline  and  Fall  of 
‘  tJie  Roman  Empire,’  to  study  the  critical  manner  of  a  writer 
like  Mr.  Hallam,  and  even  at  times  to  dress  himself  by  the 
glass  of  Lord  Macaulay.  The  same  individuality  a])pears  even 
in  the  mechanical  part  of  Mr.  Munro’s  commentary.  He 
pi'ints  his  Latin  with  that  paucity  of  stops  which  has  now 
become  almost  the  established  fashion  among  scholars ;  and  he 
apparently  thinks  that  ])arity  of  reasoning  requires  him  to 
intrcKluce  the  same  custom  into  English.  Thus  we  have: 

‘  By  jtecudes  ferae  A’^arrt)  means  tame  animals  or  pecudes 
‘  found  in  a  wild  state,  viz.  sheep  goats  swine  hulls  asses 
‘  horses  ;  Columella  goats  deer  boars,  which  though  w  ild  may  yet 
‘  be  kept  in  herds  on  an  estate  and  again,  ‘  Tantalus  Tityos 
‘  Sisyphus,  the  daughters  of  Danaus,  are  but  types  of  ])eople 
‘  tormented  here  by  various  lusts  and  passions :  Tartarus  too 
‘  Cerberus  the  furies  have  no  existence ;  but  are  pictures  of 
‘  the  various  jmnishments  of  crime  in  this  world.’  AV'e  are  not 
sure,  indeed,  that  this  parsimonious  punctuation  is  not  be¬ 
coming  a  jH)int  of  honour  among  Cambridge  scholars  ;  at  least 
we  fancy  we  have  noticed  symptoms  of  the  same  thing  in,other 
works  by  eminent  membei's  of  that  University  which  have 
appeared  within  the  last  few'  months.  Yet  w’e  cannot  say  that 
we  like  the  fashion ;  ‘  they  will  say  it  is  Persian  attire ;  hut  let 
‘  it  be  changed.’  As  we  are  commenting  on  these  things, 
we  may  as  well  notice  also  that  Mr.  Munro  is  as  sparing  of 
capital  letters  as  of  stops,  printing  for  instance  ‘  the  birth- 
‘  favouring  breath  of  favoniiis,’  ‘  Ritschl  pref.  to  trimnnmus,’ 
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and  that  in  refemng  to  notes  of’  other  editors  on  other 
authors,  he  says,  ‘  Oudendorj)  to  Lucan  x  491,’  whi«h  reads 
rather  like  a  bald  vei-sion  of  the  Latin  ‘  ad.’  We  are  ashamed 
to  dwell  on  these  things,  which  in  relation  to  so  great  a  per- 
fonuance  as  Mr.  Munro’s  are  mere  spots  in  the  sun ;  but  it 
appears  to  us  that  all  such  peculiarities  give  a  needlessly  tech¬ 
nical  and  repellent  character  to  the  work,  and  we  regret  them 
accortlingly.  e  confess  that  wo  have  oui'selves  not  unfre- 
quently  felt  provoked  by  the  sciolism  which  dogmatizes  about 
scholarship  on  the  strength  of  a  grammar-schot)l  knowledge  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  writes  about  Cicero  as  familiarly 
as  it  would  about  Lord  Derby,  and  have  been  temptetl  to  >vish 
that  the  mystery  of  the  craft  were  locketl  up  in  algebraic 
symbols ;  but  we  cannot  seriously  doubt  that  on  the  whole  it  is 
fortunate  f<»r  classical  scholarship  that  it  admits  of  being  ex¬ 
hibited  in  a  form  intelligible  to  men  of  ordinary  culture,  and 
that  it  is  worth  while  to  make  an  occasional  sacrifice  which  is 
not  absolutely  fatal  to  accuracy  in  order  to  prevent  the  reader 
from  being  startled  by  strange  nomenclatures  and  unfamiliar 
appearances. 

But  we  must  leave  the  editor  and  speak  of  the  author.  Of 
the  translator  we  hojK!  to  say  a  few  words  before  we  conclude 
our  notice. 

The  )K)cm  of  Lucretius  is  one  of  those  which  in  modern 
times  at  least  have  had  many  admirers,  but  comparatively  few 
readers.  Of  the  im|)re38ion  which  it  made  on  its  own  gene¬ 
ration  and  generations  near  its  own  we  know  but  little. 
Cicero,^  who,  according  to  a  tradition  mentioned  by  Jerome, 
edited  it  after  the  author’s  death,  said  something  about  it  in  a 
letter  to  his  brother ;  but  what  that  something  was,  critics  are 
not  agreed.  Either  it  had  many  flashes  of  genius,  yet  much 
art  beside ;  or  many  Hashes  of  genius,  but  not  much  art ;  or 
not  many  flashes  of  genius,  but  much  art.  Lachmann  takes 
one  view  of  Cicero’s  words,  Mr.  Munro  another ;  they  differ 
about  the  meaning  of  the  word  which  we  have  rendered  genius, 
nor  are  they  agreed  what  is  meant  by  art.  Ovid,  borrowing 
the  imet’s  own  words,  says  that  the  poem  mil  only  perish  on 
the  day  which  brings  the  world  to  an  end  :  Statius  talks  of  his 
learning,  and  of  his  lofty  inspiration :  but  the  strongest  testi¬ 
mony^  to  his  power  is  to  be  found  in  the  influence  which  he 
exercised  on  Virgil,  who,  though  he  never  mentions  him  ex¬ 
plicitly,  imitates  him  not  only  throughout  the  Georgies,  but  in 
not  a  few  passages  of  the  .J^neid,  and  even  of  the  Eclogues. 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  conclusion^  of  one  of  his  most 
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enthusiastic  modern  admirers.  Professor  Sellar  of  Edinburgh* 
appears  to  be  that  he  did  not  count  among  his  own  cf)un- 
tryinen  for  as  much  as  he  is  really  worth.  Since  the  revival 
of  letters,  the  eulogies  bestowed  u|)on  him  have  been  nume¬ 
rous  and  emphatic,  tioseph  Warton,  following  an  ingenious 
analogy  in  use  among  Oriental  critics,  declares  that  as  a 
descriptive  jK)et  he  is  moi'e  than  a  painter — he  is  a  sculptor. 
Pyron,  in  a  petulant  and  not  very  discriminating  passage, 
asserts  that  his  piem,  as  mere  ])oetry,  is  the  first  of  Latin 
jMjems.  These  and  similar  eulogies,  however,  would  be  more 
valuable  If  they  were  accompanied  with  evidences  that  the 
eulogists  had  studied  the  whole  poem,  and  were  not  merely 
acquainted  Avith  the  occasional  brilliant  passages  —  |>erhap« 
seven  hundred  lines  out  of  as  many  thousand — Anth  Avhich  ^ 
lovers  of  Latin  jK»etry  are  familiar.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Sellar  is  almost  the  only  modem  Avriter,  not  being  him¬ 
self  an  editor  of  Lucretius,  who,  in  praising  the  author’s  genius, 
gives  proof  that  he  has  really  surmounted  the  difficulties  of  the 
Avork  in  Avhich  that  genius  is  exhibited.  And  though  aac  think 
that  Mr.  Sellar  has  done  good  service  to  Latin  literature  in 
the  chapters  Avhich  he  has  devoted  to  Lucretius,  no  less  than 
in  the  rest  of  his  book,  aao  question  A\hether,  even  after  his 
and  Air.  Alunro’s  labours,  this  great  poet  is  likely  to  become 
in  any  sense  jKApular  among  readers  of  Latin.  There  are,  and 
always  will  be,  two  drawbacks  to  his  general  attractiveness: 
first  and  foremost,  the  nature  of  his  poem,  as  an  exjK)sition  of 
the  Epicurean  system ;  secondly  and  in  a  less  degree,  the  im¬ 
perfection  of  his  language  and  rhythm,  as  compared  Avith  the 
m(»re  finished  sjtecimens  of  Augustan  poetry. 

Didactic  poetry  is  in  fact  an  anachronism.  Verse  naturally 
j)receded  prose  as  a  form  of  composition  ;  and  so  at  first  every¬ 
thing  which  Avas  thought  of  sufficient  dignity  to  be  treated  at 
all  was  treatetl  in  verse.  When  Ilesi(xl  wished  to  discourse 
on  farming  operations  and  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  he  natu¬ 
rally  chose  verse  for  his  vehicle.  And  though  prose  had  been 
employed  for  philosophical  writing  before  the  time  of  Xeno- 
])hanes  and  Empedocles,  it  was  perhaps  not  unnatural  that 
they,  living  Avheu  the  echoes  of  Orphic  |)oetry  had  hardly  died 
out,  and  themselves  taking  an  ideid  and  enthusiastic  view  rf 
nature  rather  than  one  based  on  ex|)erience  and  observation, 
should  throw  tlieir  doctrines  into  a  poetical  form.  But  as  soon 
as  the  different  ty[)es  of  composition  came  to  be  properly  under¬ 
stood  and  discriminated,  the  occupation  of  the  didactic  poet  A?a« 


*  Roman  Poets  of  the  Republic,  p.  313. 
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really  gone.  However  great  his  powers  might  be,  the  result 
of  his  labours  could  only  furnish  one  more  instance  of  genius 
misapplied.  The  Greeks  seem  to  have  felt  this  instinctively : 
their  great  jx)ets  did  not  aspire  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  Hesiod ; 
aid  it  was  only  when  the  creative  spirit  of  Greek  literature 
had  decayed,  and  the  faculty  of  clever  imitation  was  rising  up 
in  its  place,  that  writers  like  Nicander  and  Aratus  began  to 
come  to  the  front  among  their  contemporaries.  The  literary 
development  of  Kome  followed  the  type  of  Alexandria  rather 
than  that  of  Greek  proper ;  and  so  it  was  natural  that  Roman 
writers  should  mistake  where  their  models  had  mistaken.  But 
m  their  case  the  mistake  was  a  most  serious  one.  It  mattered 
little  whether  the  dregs  of  the  Greek  intellect  were  jioured 
into  new  or  into  old  bottles ;  but  ‘  the  first  sprightly  runnings  ’ 
of  Roman  genius  could  not  but  suffer  from  being  allowed  to 
flow  into  an  improper  receptacle.  This  misdirection  of  power 
has  operated  in  different  ways  to  the  injury  of  Lucretius  and 
VirgU.  The  ‘  Nature  of  Things’  is  didactic,  but  much  of  it  is 
scarcely  jwetry.  The  Georgies  are  poetry,  but  much  of  them 
is  scarcely  didactic.  Yet  a  student  of  philosophy,  coming  to 
Lucretius  for  instruction  about  the  Epicurean  system,  will 
probably  regret  that  the  exposition  is  not  more  strictly  method¬ 
ical,  and  the  language  chosen  in  all  cases  with  a  view  to  philo¬ 
sophical  significance  rather  than  to  poetical  beauty  or  metrical 
convenience ;  while  a  lover  of  poetry  will  find  much  in  the 
Georgies  which  he  is  glad  to  pass  over  lightly  as  not  in  any 
true  sense  poetical,  though  he  may  well  afford  a  transient 
feeling  of  admiration  for  that  marvellous  dexterity,  that  delicate 
tftistic  susceptibility,  which  even  in  precepts  about  placing 
stones  and  broken  pots  at  the  roots  of  vines,  and  directions  for 
the  construction  of  bee-hives,  can  discover  an  occasion  for 
graceful  expression  and  rhythmical  felicity. 

I  The  poem  of  Lucretius  then  fails,  as  in  our  judgment  all 
didactic  poetry  must  fail,  because  it  is  really  an  attempt  to 
combine  incompatibilities.  It  was  a  choice  between  Scylla  and 
I  Charybdis ;  and  if  he  had  escaped  the  monster  he  must  have 
j  been  drawn  into  the  whirlpool.  But  we  susj)ect  his  readers 
would  have  been  better  pleased  if  he  had  avoided  the  grim 
I  dupe  and  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  off  by  the  vertiginous 

Ifddy.  They  would  have  condoned  what  is  merely  vague  and 
uncertain,  if  he  would  have  spared  them  what  is  actually  re¬ 
pulsive.  As  it  is  they  are  expected  to  face  long  arguments 
^ving  that  everything  is  either  Body  or  Void,  that  the 
Homoeomery  of  Anaxagoras  is  a  baseless  theoiy',  and  that  the 
totality  of  things  is  infinite,  and  their  courage  fails  them.  We 
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are  willing  to  concede  to  Mr.  2kIunro  that  any  other  system  of 
the  universe  would  have  beeu  equally  uninviting  as  the  subject 
of  a  |K)em.  We  have  not  a  word  to  say  for  the  Stoics,  ‘Avith 
‘  their  one  wretched  world,  their  monotonous  fire,  their  method 
‘  of  destroying  and  creating  anew  their  world.’  If  Ave  question 
the  jKjetical  success  of  Lucretius,  it  is  not  in  the  interest  of 
‘  the  leaden  dullness  and  tedious  obscurity  of  the  Stoic  Mani- 
‘  lius.’  Perhaps  even  if  Ave  had  heard  the  discourse  Avhlch  the 
Goddess  Justice  addressed  to  Parmenides,  Avhen  the  coursers  of 
thought  brought  him  to  the  gates  of  day  and  night,  or  listened 
to  Empedocles,  as  he  accomplished  his  expiation  for  the  murder 
which  he  had  committed  in  the  divine  fore-time,  our  attention 
might  occasionally  have  flagged  a  little.  It  is  in  a  spirit  of 
strict  impartiality  toAvards  the  rival  Greek  systems  that  we 
venture  to  deny  that  any  of  them  could  advantageously  have 
been  made  the  subject  of  a  didactic  poem,  properly  so  called. 
We  do  not  question  that  the  contemplation  of  nature  in¬ 
spired  Greek  philosophy — the  Epicurean  school,  if  Mr.  Munro 
wishes,  in  an  unusual  degree —  Avith  grand  and  sublime  con¬ 
ceptions,  appealing  janverfully  to  the  imagination,  and  as 
such  w’ell  calculated  to  be  emborlied  in  })oetry.  But  to  admit 
this  is  very  different  from  admitting  that  a  thorough  exposition 
of  any  philosophical  system  is  possible  in  any  poetry  which 
deserves  the  name.  Imagination  may  direct  the  man  of  science 
to  conclusions,  but  the  links  hetAveen  them  and  truths  already 
ascertained  must  be  supplied  by  reasoning.  Whether  these 
intermediate  steps  could  jwssibly  be  represented  in  an  imagi¬ 
native  form  Ave  do  not  pretend  to  say  ;  we  only  maintain  that 
didactic  poets,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do  not  so  represent  them. 
Certainly  Lucretius  does  not ;  he  has  reasoned  out  his  argu¬ 
ment,  and  he  gives  friend  and  foe  the  benefit  of  the  process. 
How  does  he  combat  objections  to  the  doctrine  that  atoms  do 
not  move  downwards  in  straight  lines  ?  We  will  give  his  words 
in  Mr.  Munro’s  version,  which  being  in  prose  will  show  better 
the  really  prosaic  character  of  the  argument. 

‘  But  if  haply  any  one  believes  that  heavier  bodies,  as  they  are 
carried  more  quickly  sheer  through  space,  can  fall  from  above  on  the 
lighter,  and  so  beget  blows  able  to  produce  begetting  motions,  he 
goes  most  widely  astray  from  true  reason.  For  whenever  bodies  fall 
through  AA’ater  and  thin  air,  they  must  quicken  their  descents  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  weights,  because  the  body  of  Avater  and  subtle 
nature  of  air  cannot  retard  everything  in  equal  degree,  but  more 
readily  give  way,  overpowered  by  the  heavier:  on  the  other  hand, 
empty  void  cannot  offer  resistance  to  anything  in  any  direction  at 
any  time,  but  must,  as  its  nature  craves,  continually  give  way ;  and 
for  this  reason  all  things  must  be  moved  and  borne  along  with  equal 
velocity  though  of  equal  Aveights  through  the  unresisting  void.’ 
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It  is  true  that  this  severity  of  reasoning  is  not  unfrequently 
relieved  by  illustrations  longer  or  shorter,  and  that  these  illus¬ 
trations,  regarded  separately,  may  give  pleasure  to  the  reader 
who  reads  for  pleasure.  In  the  next  page  the  same  doctrine, 
that  there  must  be  deviations  from  the  straight  line  of  motion, 
is  enforced  by  an  illustration  from  horses,  which,  when  the 
barrier  of  the  race-course  is  thrown  open,  cannot  start  forth  as 
instantaneously  as  they  wish :  a  page  or  two  further  on  another 
part  of  the  general  argument  gives  occasion  to  the  Avell-known 
descriptions  of  sheep  seen  at  a  distance  and  looking  like  a  white 
spot  on  a  hill,  though  really  in  motion,  and  of  armies  in  the  act 
of  executing  movements,  yet  appearing  from  a  particular  point 
of  view  to  be  at  rest.  Even  in  the  original  of  the  passage 
which  we  have  just  extracted,  there  are  one  or  two  slight 
things  which  may  remind  the  reader  that  he  is  reading  poetry. 
There  is  a  rhythmical  effect  in  the  line,  ‘  sed  citius  cedunt  gravi- 
‘  oribus  exsuperata,’  in  the  alliteration  in  the  former  part,  and 
in  the  polysyllabic  weight  of  the  latter,  -which  seconds  the 
thought  intended  to  be  conveyed ;  while  the  exj)ression  ‘  inane 
‘  quietum  ’  affects  the  imagination  more  than  Mr.  ^Iiinro’s 
‘  unresisting  void,’ — the  one  indicating  rather  the  nature  of  the 
void  in  itself,  the  other,  its  relation  to  the  bodies  which  move 
through  it.  Yet  we  are  much  mistaken  if  these  occasional 
flashes  of  imagination,  though  quite  sufficient  to  prove  the 
writer  to  be  a  poet,  will  be  sufficient  to  make  his  argument 
attractive  to  any  reader  who  is  not  already  interested  in  the 
argument  for  its  own  sake.  No  doubt  to  Lucretius  himself 
the  interest  of  his  subject  was  one  and  indivisible.  It  kindled 
his  whole  nature,  imagination,  heart,  intellect,  alike.  He 
enters  as  keenly  into  the  task  of  proving  that  the  mind  ‘  must 
‘  consist  of  bodies  exceedingly  small,  smooth,  and  round,’  as 
into  that  of  singing  the  triumjihant  progress  of  his  master 
through  the  universe  ;  because  he  knows  that  if  he  were  to  fail 
in  demonstrating  the  former,  the  latter  would  be  mere  windy 
declamation.  But  though  this  does  much  to  make  the  poet  the 
interesting  figure  that  he  is,  it  does  not  make  his  poem  readable. 
Even  if  it  were  true  that  Epicureanism  made  him  a  poet,  it 
would  still  be  true  that  Epicureanism  prevented  him  from  turn¬ 
ing  his  poetical  faculty  to  account.  It  was  Apollo  who  gave 
Cassandra  the  power  of  prophecy  ;  but  it  was  Ajiollo  who  pro¬ 
vided  that  no  one  should  pay  attention  to  what  she  said. 

But  the  unattractiveness  of  Lucretius’  poem  is  not  due  solely 
to  its  inexorably  didactic  character.  Even  if  he  had  sacrificed 
the  claims  of  scientific  exposition  to  those  of  poetical  embellish¬ 
ment,  with  as  little  compunction  as  Virgil  has  done,  he  would 
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still  be  less  popular  than  Virgil,  because  he  has  not  Virgil’s 
style.  Of  late  years,  indeed,  there  has  been  a  tendency  among 
certain  critics  to  deny  that  Virgil  has  any  jwetical  advantage 
over  Lucretius — any  literary  superiority  which  is  not  counter¬ 
vailed  by  literary  superiority  of  another  kind-  AVe  suspect 
ourselves  that  this  creed  is  chiefly  confined  to  those  who  study 
the  poem  of  Lucretius  in  extracts.  They  dwell  on  isolated 
passages,  call  attention  to  the  boldness  of  the  imagery  and  the 
solemn  march  of  the  versification,  and  ask  whether  there  is  not 
something  there  beyond  what  the  art  of  Virgil  can  produce.  But 
the  question  between  the  Nature  of  Things  and  the  Georgies 
is  a  question  not  about  isolated  passages,  but  about  the  entire 
contexture  of  the  two  ])oems.  We  are  not  speaking  of  the 
proiX)rtion  of  purely  didactic  (and  therefore,  as  we  have  been 
contending,  unpoetical)  matter  in  each;  that  we  have  already 
considered.  AVe  speak  of  the  language  and  the  metre  in  n  hlch 
Lucretius  and  ATrgil  respectively  clothe  what  they  have  to  say, 
whether  didactic  or  otherwise.  Comparing  them  from  this 
pouit  of  view',  we  find  the  elder  bard  ,apt  to  be  prolix  and  in¬ 
condite  in  diction  and  monotonous  in  versification,  where  the 
language  of  the  younger  is  terse  and  elegant,  and  his  rhythm 
varied  and  effective.  This  is  merely  tantamount  to  saying  that 
Lucretius  wrote  before  the  style  and  cadence  of  Latin  poetry 
had  been  cultivated  to  perfection.  Air.  Alunro  is  too  good  a 
comjKJser  himself  to  contend  that  his  author  is  to  be  compared 
to  A  irgil  in  pow'er  of  handling  the  hexameter.  ‘  It  must  not 
‘  be  ([uestioned,’  he  says  candidly,  ‘  that  in  the  construction  of 
‘  single  verses,  and  still  more  in  the  rhythmical  movement 
‘  w'hich  he  impresses  on  a  whole  passage,  Lucretius  is  a  far  less 
‘  careful  and  skilled  artist  than  Virgil.’  Yet  he  does  not  admit 
as  explicitly  as  we  could  wish  that  the  Augustan  school  of 
poetry  was  an  advance  on  that  which  preceded  it.  After  con¬ 
ceding  that  the  Augustan  w  riters  ‘  obtmned  the  unanimous  suf- 
‘  frages  of  the  best  critics  of  the  empire,  at  the  head  of  whom 
‘  stood  Quintilian,’  he  goes  on  to  remark  that  ‘  the  reaction  in 
‘  favour  of  the  older  Uterature  seems  tt)  have  been  headed  by 
‘  unskilful  and  too  zealous  leaders,  and  thus  to  have  exposed 
‘  itself  to  the  sliafts  of  satire:’  thus  implying,  if  we  understand 
him  correctly,  that  more  judicious  generalship  might  have 
changed  the  fortune  of  the  day.  To  us,  w'e  confess,  it  appears 
that  the  difference  between  Lucretius  and  Catullus  on  the  one 
hand,  and  A  irgil  and  Horace  on  the  other,  is  a  difference  not 
so  much  between  individuals  as  between  two  periods  of  the 
poetical  development  of  the  national  mind—  between  immaturity 
and  maturity.  It  is  true  that  the  maturity  lasted  but  a  very 
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short  time — that  It  soon  became  over-ripeness.  But  the  short¬ 
ness  of  its  duration  does  not  make  it  less  a  real  fact,  or  abate  its 
suj>eriority  to  the  earlier  and  imperfect  stage.  That  superi¬ 
ority  is  shown  in  nothing  more  than  in  unifonnity  and  equality 
of  workmanship.  By  uniformity  we  do  not  mean  monotonous 
sameness,  but  sustained  excellence.  It  is  this  that  writers  of 
an  immature  period,  like  Lucretius,  esi)ecially  lack.  As  Miss 
Edgeworth  says  of  the  hospitable  preparations  at  an  Irish  man¬ 
sion,  everything  there  is  sumptuous  and  unfinished.  You 
have  a  marble  chimney-piece  fixed  to  a  bare  wall.  One  of 
Lucretius’  most  justly  admired  lines  is  that  which  characterises 
the  two  great  autumnal  winds, ‘Altitonans  Volturnus  et  Auster 
‘  fulmine  pollens.’  How  many  of  those  who  quote  it  remember 
the  fine  which  immediately  precedes  it,  ‘  Inde  allaj  tempestates 
‘  ventique  sequuntur’?  If  the  one  has  a  grandeur  hardly  to 
be  found  in  Virgil,  the  other  has  a  triviality  which  would  suit 
Lilly  or  Dean  Aldrich.  And  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
number  of  lines  of  the  latter  stamp  very  greatly  exceeds  the 
number  of  lines  of  the  former.  To  a  certain  extent  this  may  be 
imputed  to  the  unfinished  state  of  the  j)oem  ;  but  not,  we  think, 
wholly.  The  imperfection  we  complain  of  is  discernible  in 
Catullus’  Peleus  and  Thetis,  though  in  that  case  there  is 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  subject  to  force  it  into  such  glaring 
prominence.  In  Lucretius  and  Catullus  alike  we  see  that  kind 
of  garrulity  which  is  delightful  in  Homer,  but  in  almost  every 
other  poet  is  more  or  less  tedious  and  ungraceful — the  utter¬ 
ance  of  a  child  Impeding  the  thoughts  of  the  growing  or  grown 
man.  Lachmann  may  call  it  ‘  lactea  ubertas ;  ’  but  to  our  taste 
it  savours  too  much  of  the  bread  and  milk  of  the  nursery. 
The  child  has  realised  the  fact  that  the  fields  are  green  and  the 
sand  yellow,  that  the  sea  can  carry  ships,  and  that  cattle  part 
the  hoof,  and  it  is  anxious  to  proclaim  its  discovery  to  all  the 
world.  W e  are  interested  in  observing  the  development  of  its 
intelligence,  but  after  a  certain  time  we  are  tempted  to  bid  it 
hush,  and  reserve  our  attention  for  eommunications  more  abso¬ 
lutely  novel. 

If,  however,  we  may  regard  Lucretius  not  as  a  finished 
artist,  but  as  the  writer  of  a  period  when  poetical  art  was 
immature,  we  are  quite  ready  and  desirous  to  do  justice  to  his 
extraordinary  powers.  AVhether  any  altogether  definite  notion 
of  the  poet  can  be  formed  from  his  poem  we  are  not  sure.  Those 
who  have  attempted  such  a  realising  process  have  obtained 
somewhat  difterent  results.  Mr.  De  Quincey  embraces  eagerly 
the  8h)ry  that  the  ‘  Nature  of  Things  ’  was  written  in  the  inter¬ 
vals  of  delirium,  or,  as  he  prefers  to  put  it,  in  a  delirious  state ; 
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he  is  sure  that  he  could  have  guessed  as  much  from  the  poem, 
which  is  ail  excitement  and  no  lull,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
admires  the  poet  as  the  first  of  demoniacs.  Professor  Sellar 
will  not  allow  that  even  lucid  intervals  could  have  produced 
the  poem,  and  pronounces  the  poet  to  be  not  only  more  cha¬ 
racteristically  Roman  than  any  Latin  writer  except  Tacitus, 
but  to  be  ecpialled  in  depth  of  human  sympathy  and  pathos 
by  Homer  alone  anu)ng  the  ancients,  while  in  other  respects 
he  reminds  his  critic  of  Spinoza,  Pascal,  and  Milton.  Rut, 
at  any  rate,  we  may  carry  away  impressions  which,  whether 
capable  or  not  of  being  combined  into  an  intelligible  whole, 
regarded  singly  are  full  of  depth,  beauty,  and  truth.  That 
fear  of  death  for  which  men,  till  the  truth  has  made  them  free, 
are  ‘  all  their  lifetime  subject  to  bondage,’  has  never  been 
represented  with  more  terrible  reality  than  in  the  lines  near 
the  beginning  of  the  Third  Rook  of  the  poem : — 

‘  Kt  metus  ille  foras  praeceps  Achcruntis  agendus, 

Funditus  humanam  qui  vitam  turbat  ab  iino, 

Umnia  suifundens  mortis  nigrore,  neque  ullam 
Esse  voluptatem  liquidam  puramque  relinquit.’ 

What  can  be  more  striking  in  expression  and  in  solemn  cadence 
than  his  picture  of  the  degradation  entailed  by  violent  and 
irregular  passion  ? — 

'  Adde  quod  absumunt  vires  pereuntque  labore  ; 

Adde  quod  alterius  sub  nutu  degitur  astas;)^ 

Labitur  interea  res  et  Babylonica  hunt, 

Languent  officia  atque  segrotat  fama  vacillans.* 

Professor  Sellar  speaks  justly  of  the  power  with  which  the 
religious  effect  of  the  procession  of  the  ‘  Great  Goddess  ’  Cybele 
is  impressed  on  the  imagination : — 

‘  Ergo  cum  primum  magnas  invecta  per  urbes 
Muniiicat  tacita  raortales  muta  salute.’ 

The  powerlessness  of  the  healing  art  in  the  presence  of  a 
mysterious  pestilence  is  painted  to  the  life  in  four  words : — 

‘  Mussabat  tacito  medicina  timore.* 

AVe  seem  to  see  science,  as  impersonated  by  the  physician, 
generally  so  fertile  in  suggestion  and  so  fluent  in  explanation, 
now  reduced  to  inarticulate  muttering.  Such  lines  as  these 
are  like  the  tolling  of  a  bell ;  continued  for  a  long  time  they 
would  be  oppressive  and  fatiguing ;  listened  to  at  Intervals, 
for  a  few  minutes  together,  they  affect  us  jmwerfully.  But 
there  are  not  wanting  longer  passages  which  can  be  perused 
with  pleasure,  the  diffuseness  of  expression  and  the  stately 
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unif’onnity  of  cadence  answeriiiff  to  feelings  which  the  author 
suggests  and  the  reader  is  glad  to  indulge.  Such  is  the 
famous  picture  of  the  fiend  Superstition  brooding  over  man¬ 
kind,  and  the  not  less  famous  Jh^schylean  study  that  follows, 
the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia.  Such  is  the  narration  of  the 
gradual  origin  of  society  which  occupies  the  latter  half  of  the 
Fifth  Book — a  long  reach  of  disquisition,  which,  if  occasionally 
dry  and  barren,  is  generally  rich  and  luxuriant.  Such,  above 
all  (for  we  need  not  run  through  the  enumeration  of  beauties 
which  may  be  found  in  books  of  Latin  extracts  *),  are  the  two 
magnificent  passages  which  respectively 'conclude  the  Second 
and  Third  Books — the  one  treating  of  the  decay  of  the  world, 
the  other  containing  an  expostulation  with  man  on  the  subject 
of  the  fear  of  death.  The  first,  though  comparatively  simple 
and  unadorned,  has  a  deep  and  impressive  melancholy  to  which 
we  should  find  it  difficult  to  name  a  parallel.  The  second  is 
nuicli  longer  and  considerably  more  varied.  There  is  elaborate 
reasoning,  there  is  indignant  remonstrance,  addressed  by  Nature 
herself  to  her  recusant  child,  there  is  a  muster-roll  of  all  the 
illustrious  men  who  have  submitted  to  death,  there  is  a  bitterly 
sarcastic  contrast  of  their  greatness  with  the  contemptible 
littleness  of  the  ordinary  mortal  Avho  quarrels  with  his  doom. 
The  effect  of  the  whole  recalls  to  us  those  grand  words  in 
which  Tacitus  sums  up  the  characteristics  of  a  day  of  mourn¬ 
ing,  ‘  modo  per  silentium  vastus,  modo  ploratibus  inquies,’  an 
alternation  of  dreary  desolation  with  passionate  sorrow. 

As  might  be  expected,  Lucretius  has  not  found  many  trans¬ 
lators.  Single  books  or  detached  passages  have  been  occa¬ 
sionally  attempted  ;  but  the  only  one  of  these  fugitive  writers 
who  need  be  mentioned  is  Dry  den,  who  has  left  us  some  speci¬ 
mens  of  harmonious  reasoning,  and  coarse  though  vigorous 
description.  Of  complete  translations  of  the  poem  there  have 
been  six,  including  that  now  before  us,  three  in  verse  and  three 
in  prose.  Creech’s  (1682),  in  heroic  couplets,  had  a  great 
reputation  in  its  day,  and  is  not  without  merit ;  but  though 
there  is  some  masculine  writing  in  it,  there  is  little  grace  or 
beauty,  and  a  good  deal  of  triviality  and  vulgarity.  Good’s 


•  One  such  book,  which  we  may  recommend  in  passing  to  our 
readers,  has  lately  been  published  by  Mr.  St.  John  Thackeray,  of 
Eton,  under  the  title  of  ‘  Anthologia  Latina.’  It  contains  selections 
from  Latin  poets,  ranging  from  Naevius  to  Claudian,  and  a  few 
illustrative  notes  in  Latin.  The  passages  are  well  chosen,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  book  is  exceedingly  pretty,  reminding  us  of  such 
works  as  Mr.  Palgrave’s  ‘  Golden  Treasury.’ 
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(1805-7),  which  we  reviewed  at  the  time  of  its  appearance*, 
is  an  attempt  to  make  Lucretius  speak  in  the  blank  verse  of 
Thomson  and  Akenside,  the  result  being  not  a  little  feeble 
verbiage  and  commonplace  rhetoric,  though  the  version,  as 
a  whole,  may  be  called  tolerable.  Rusby’s  ‘  Didascalic 
‘  Poem  ’  (1813),  as  he  chose  to  call  it,  which  might  be  similarly 
characterised  as  an  attempt  to  make  Lucretius  talk  like  Dr. 
Danvin,  was  made  the  subject  of  some  not  undeserved  ridicule 
by  our  southern  contemj)orary  f,  and  is  still  jweserved  in 
memory  by  the  ‘  Architectural  Atoms  ’  of  the  ‘  Rejected 
‘  Addresses.’  The  prose  versions  are  by  an  anonymous 
author  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  by  Mr.  Watson  in 
Bohn’s  Classical  Library,  and  by  Mr.  Munro.  The  first  we 
have  seen,  but  have  not  within  call,  and  do  not  care  to  disinter; 
the  second  is  a  respectable  specimen  of  its  class,  and  might 
satisfy  the  ordinary  reader  if  there  were  none  better.  The 
excellence  of  Mr.  Munro’s  is  the  same  as  that  which  we  have 
mentioned  as  the  excellence  of  his  commentary — its  great 
carefulness  and  exactness.  Perhaps  it  may  occasionally  dis- 
ap]X)int  those  who,  knowing  Lucretius  only  in  select  passages, 
take  up  the  translation  in  order  to  see  how  some  favourite 
poetical  effect  in  the  original  is  reproduced  in  English.  ^Ir. 
Munro  has  seen  rightly  that  a  translator  of  Lucretius  is  the 
last  who  ought  to  sacrifice  the  whole  to  the  parts;  that  the 
poem  ought  really  to  be  translated  in  the  same  spirit  as  if  it 
were  a  formal  philosophical  treatise,  a  particular  nomenclature 
being  preserved  throughout,  and  words  which  would  suit  the 
requirements  of  this  or  that  passage  being  unsparingly  rejected 
if  on  consideration  they  should  a[)pear  unsuited  for  doing  duty 
elsewhere.  He  has  laboured  not  for  the  many  but  for  the  few; 
and  the  few,  we  feel  assured,  will  thank  him.  Meanwhile,  we 
will  venture  to  compare  him  and  his  brother  translators  in  a 
single  short  passage,  taken  from  that  splendid  peroration  of  the 
Third  Book,  to  which  we  adverted  a  page  or  two  back,  rather 
for  the  sake  of  our  readers,  who  may  desire  a  little  criticism  in 
detail  after  so  much  general  disquisition,  than  for  the  sake  of 
the  new’  translator,  whose  work,  as  we  have  just  intimated, 
would  be  judged  unfairly  if  judged  in  tills  w'ay.  AVe  select 
this  particular  passage,  not  merely  for  its  force  and  impressive¬ 
ness,  but  because  it  enables  us  to  give  a  specimen  of  Drydeu’s 
version.  M"e  may  say,  in  passing,  that  we  will  not  trouble  our 
reatlers  with  Dr.  Busby,  who,  though  not,  as  in  other  jiassagcs, 
outrageously  absurd,  is  feeble  and  ungrammatical : — 


*  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  x.  pp.  217-234. 
f  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xi.  pp.  88-103. 
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(Book  iii.  vv.  1045  et  seq!) 

*  Tu  vero  dnbitabis  et  indignaberc  obire? 

Jlortua  cui  vita  est  prope  jam  vivo  atque  videnti, 

Qui  somno  partem  majorem  conteris  revi, 

Et  vigilans  stcrtis  nec  somnia  cernere  ccssas, 

Sollicitamque  geris  cassa  formidinc  raentem, 

Nec  reperire  potis  quid  sit  tibi  smpe  mali,  cum  ' 

Ebrius  urgeris  multis  miser  undique  curis, 

Atque  animi  incerto  fluitans  errore  vagaris.’ 

Creech. 

‘  Then  how  darest  thou  repine  to  die,  and  grieve, 

Thou  meaner  soul,  thou  dead  e’en  whilst  alive. 

That  sleep’st  and  dream 'st  the  most  of  life  away  ? 

Thy  night  is  full  as  rational  as  thy  day : 

Still  vexed  with  cares,  who  never  understood 
The  principles  of  ill  nor  use  of  good. 

Nor  whence  thy  cares  proceed,  but  reel’st  about 
In  vain  unsettled  thoughts,  condemned  to  doubt.’ 

Dryhex. 

‘  And  thou,  dost  thou  disdain  to  yield  thy  breath, 

Whose  very  life  is  little  more  than  death  ? 

More  than  one  half  by  lazy  sleep  possest. 

And  when  awake,  thy  soul  but  nods  at  best. 

Day  dreams  and  sickly  thoughts  revolving  in  thy  breast. 
Eternal  troubles  haunt  thy  anxious  mind. 

Whose  cause  and  cure  thou  never  hopest  to  find. 

But  still  uncertain,  with  thyself  at  strife. 

Thou  wanderest  in  the  labyrinth  of  life.’ 

Good. 

*  And  dost  thou  murmur,  and  indignant  die. 

Whose  life,  while  living,  scarcely  death  exceeds? 

Thou,  who  in  sleep  devourest  half  thy  day.s 
And,  e’en  awake,  who  snorest,  dreaming  still. 

And  torturing  all  thy  mind  w'ith  vain  alarms  ? 

Thou,  who  lamentest  oft,  unknowing  why. 

Urged  on,  with  fear  intoxicated  deep. 

And  in  a  maze  of  mental  errors  lost?’ 

Watson. 

‘Wilt  thou  then  hesitate  and  grudge  to  die,  in  whom,  even  while 
living  and  seeing,  life  is  almost  dead  ?  thou,  who  wastest  the 
greater  part  of  existence  in  sleep,  and  snorest  waking,  nor  ceasest 
to  see  dreams,  and  bearest  a  mind  disturbed  with  empty  terror  ;  nor 
rnnst  thou  frequently  discover  what  evil  affects  thee,  when,  stupified 
and  wretched,  thou  art  oppressed  with  numerous  cares  on  all  sides, 
and,  fiuctuating  with  uncertain  thought,  wanderest  in  error?’ 
Munro. 

‘  Wilt  thou  then  hesitate  and  think  it  a  hardship  to  die?  thou  for 
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whom  life  is  well  nigh  dead  while  yet  thou  livest  and  soest  the  light, 
who  wastest  the  greater  part  of  thy  time  in  sleep,  and  snorest  wide 
awake,  and  ceasest  not  to  see  visions,  and  hast  a  mind  troubled  with 
groundless  terror,  and  caust  not  discover  often  what  it  is  that  ails 
tliee,  when,  besotted  man,  thou  art  sore  pressed  on  all  sides  with  a 
multitude  of  cares,  and  goest  astray  tumbling  in  a  maze  of  mental 
error.’ 

Our  readers  will  see  that  Creech  is  not  to  ho  despised;  he  is 
not  quite  granimatieal,  but  he  is  vigorous,  and  it  is  no  fault  of 
his  that  he  has  been  eclipsed  by  Dryden.  That  great  man  is, 
as  usual,  ea.sy  and  masterly.  Of  the  last  two  lines  of  his 
original  we  think  he  might  have  made  more  than  he  has  done. 
The  metaphor,  as  we  understand  it,  is  not  from  a  man  wander¬ 
ing  in  a  labyrinth,  but  from  a  ship  without  a  pilot,  which  reels 
and  staggers  through  the  water,  pressed  and  tossed  by  billows 
on  all  sides.  Virgil,  at  any  rate,  that  diligent  student  of  the 
language  of  Lucretius,  has  borrowed  the  w'ord  ‘  fluitare  ’  for 
the  motion  of  iEneas’  ship  when  deprived  of  her  helmsman. 
GikkI  is  nearly  valueless.  Blank  verse  ought  to  be  almost  as 
close  as  prose,  and  he  is  far  from  close,  while  what  he  substi¬ 
tutes  is  no  compensation  for  what  he  takes  away.  ‘  Indignant 
‘  die  ’  is  not  the  same  thing  as  ‘  indignabere  obire.’  ‘  Scarcely 
‘  death  exceeds  ’  is  a  wretidied  dilution  of  ‘  mortua  est  prope.’ 

‘  Dreaming  still  and  torturing  all  thy  mind  ’  represents  as  the 
same  state  two  phases  of  unsoundness  Avhich  had  better  have 
been  kept  distinct.  In  the  next  line  lamenting  is  substituted 
for  being  ill  at  ease.  ‘  Urged  on  ’  is  not  ‘  urgeris ;  ’  and  neither 
‘  multis  ’  nor  ‘  undique  ’  is  given.  ^Ir.  AVatson  is  very  toler¬ 
able,  though  less  good  than  Mr.  Munro.  ‘  ^Vastest.’  by  which 
both  of  them  render  ‘  conteris,’  would  have  been  a  better  equi¬ 
valent  for  a  less  strong  w’ord,  like  ‘  teris.’  AVe  should  j)refer 
‘  wearest  away,’  not  as  in  itself  more  graphic  than  ‘  wastest,’ 
but  as  less  hackneyed,-  and  so  preserving  its  original  out¬ 
line  more  clearly.  ‘  Geris,’ which  Mr.  AVatson  renders  ‘  bearest,’ 
Air.  Alunro  extenuates  into  ‘hast.’  Perhaps  he  is  right,  as 
Lucretius  constantly  uses  ‘  gerere  ’  when  he  means  no  more 
than  ‘  habere.’  If  we  had  only  this  passage  to  think  of,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  suggest  ‘  bearest  about  with  thee.’ 
‘  Stupified  and  w'retched  ’  couples  two  w'ords  which  Lucretius 
has  not  coupled.  There  is  force  in  the  order  of  the  Latin : 
‘  ehrius,’  standing  at  the  head  of  the  line,  gives  the  tone  to 
the  w’holc ;  ‘  miser  ’  is  little  more  than  a  qualifying  adverb.  For 
the  rest,  ‘  stupified  ’  seems  to  us  rather  better  than  ‘  besotted,’ 
which  has  come  to  be  ai)propriatcd  to  extreme  folly,  with 
scarcelv  a  notion  of  bewilderment  or  unsteadiness.  ‘  Stagger- 
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‘  ing  as  from  drink,’  or  ‘  drunken  as  with  wine  ’  would,  w'e 
think,  give  the  figure  better.  In  the  last  line,  whether  we 
read  ‘  aniini  ’  or  ‘  animo,’  we  do  not  like  Mr.  Munro’s  ‘  mental 
‘  error,’  which  turns  into  conventional  prose  what  in  Lucretius 
is  graphic  and  iM)etical. 

We  must  conclude.  We  doubt,  as  we  have  already  inti¬ 
mated,  whether  even  Mr.  ]Munro’s  lalamrs  will  make  Lucretius 
popidur,  in  that  limited  sense  in  which  any  Latin  classic  can 
be  made  popular.  But  we  have  no  sort  of  doubt  that  his 
book  will  tell  powerfully  on  English  scholarship,  and  that 
English  students  of  Latin  literature  will  gladly  resort  to  him 
for  much  which  could  not  have  been  obtained  from  any  English 
source,  and  something  perhaps  which  even  Germany  might  have 
failed  to  supply. 


Aut.  XL — An  Essay  on  the  History  of  the  Enylish  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Constitution  from  the  Reiyn  of  Henry  VII.  to 
the  Present  Time.  By  Joiix,  Earl  Russell.  New  edition. 
London:  1865. 

l^His  volume  combines  a  luminous  survey  of  the  past  history 
of  the  British  Constitution  by  a  great  master  in  Parlia¬ 
mentary  statesmanship,  with  a  forcible  and  instructive  com- 
liarison  between  the  period  Avhich  preceded,  and  the  period 
which  has  succeeded,  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  The  author 
of  that  great  measure  himself  relates  this  history,  exhibiting 
from  the  same  ]K)int  of  view,  but  in  difterent  lights,  the  East 
and  the  AV'est,  the  dawn  and  the  setting,  the  aspirations  and 
the  perfonnances  of  his  own  useful  and  honourable  life.  The 
Essay  ou  the  ‘  History  of  the  English  Government  ’  was  ori¬ 
ginally  written  by  Lord  John  Russell  between  the  years 
1820  and  1823,  before  its  author  had  completed  his  thirtieth 
year.  It  is  now  republished,  more  than  forty  years  after¬ 
wards,  with  no  material  alteration,  but  with  the  addition  of 
an  Introduction,  explaining  the  great  changes  these  forty 
years  have  brought  forth.  A  remarkable  destiny — both  of 
the  book  and  of  the  author  I  F or  in  these  pages,  Avhich  reeord 
the  studies  of  his  youth.  Lord  Russell  found  but  little  to 
efface ;  and  the  changes  he  has  oceasion  to  relate  are  changes 
of  fact  rather  than  of  opinion.  An  entire  consistency  of  con¬ 
viction  and  of  conduct  prevails  throughout  the  work  and 
throughout  the  career  of  Lord  Russell.  No  man  who  has 
navigated  so  long  the  vexed  and  fluctuating  tides  of  public 
life  ever  steered  more  straight  by  the  chart.  Imbued  from 
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his  earliest  youth  with  strong  and  clear  convictions,  drawn 
from  the  headsprings  of  English  history,  and  inspired  bv 
the  actions  and  the  writings  of  the  noblest  Englishmen,  the 
author  of  this  book,  as  a  member  of  Opi)osition  and  as  a 
member  of  Government,  as  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  and  as  First  Minister  of  the  CrowTi,  or  in  whatever  «)ther 
position  he  may  have  served  the  country,  has  made  these 
principles  his  constant  guide.  This  is  not  the  place  to  record 
his  numerous  services  to  that  cause  of  freedom  and  justice 
which  he  has  loved  so  well,  but  great  as  those  services  are, 
tnis  succinct  record  of  his  judgments  and  opinions  on  English 
constitutional  history  may  be  reckoned  among  the  most  durable 
of  his  works.  Action  passes  away.  The  greatest  resolu¬ 
tions  of  the  statesman,  the  greatest  triiunjihs  of  the  orator, 
lose  something  of  their  importance  and  their  lustre  with  the 
occasion  that  gave  them  birth,  and  an  infinite  amount  of 
intellectual  power,  expended  in  the  work  of  government, 
leaves  no  visible  trace  behind  it.  But  the  written  word 
remains.  Posterity  counts  the  ‘  De  Oratore  ’  of  Cicero  or  the 
‘  Thoughts  ’  of  Burke  ‘  on  the  present  Discontents  ’  as  of  far 
higher  value  to  itself  than  the  transactions  in  which  the 
illustrious  Homan  or  the  not  less  illustrious  Irishman  was 
engaged.  Lord  Russell,  not  untouched  by  literary  ambition, 
and  well  versed  in  the  literary  stores  of  his  own  and  of 
foreign  countries,  has,  at  various  times  and  in  various  forms, 
sought,  Avith  greater  or  less  success,  to  leave  his  mark  on 
the  literature  of  England.  If  we  Avere  to  select  from  his 
Avritings  that  one  Avhich  ap|)ears  to  us  the  most  likely  to 
earn  and  to  retain  the  rank  of  a  classic,  Ave  should  name 
this  ‘  Essay  on  the  Constitution.’  Our  language  boasts  of  no 
A’olume  in  Avhich  the  leading  facts  of  our  history  and  the  lead- 
Ing  principles  of  the  Constitution  are  stated  Avlth  so  much 
clearness  in  so  small  a  compass.  The  composition  is  the  more 
remarkable,  inasmuch  as,  at  the  time  it  Avas  Avritten,  llallam 
had  not  yet  explored  to  their  sources  the  springs  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  Brodle,  GodAvin,  Forster,  Macaulay,  had  not  yet 
directed  their  poAA'erful  analysis  to  the  events  of  the  scA’en- 
tcenth  century,  and  the  public  archives,  Avhich  are  the  sources 
of  authentic  history,  uoav  so  profusely  opened,  Avere  still  com- 
]>aratively  closed.  The  authority' of  Clarendon,  Blackstone,  and 
Hume  Avas,  forty  years  ago,  almost  as  undisputed  as  the 
authority  of  Lord  Sidmoutli  at  the  Home  Office,  or  of  Lord 
Eldon  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Nevertheless,  in  those  days 
Lord  John  Russell  found  means  to  extract  and  elaborate  for 
himself,  from  such  materials  as  he  jmssessed,  a  more  true  and 
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living  image  of  the  earlier  and  the  later  freedom  of  his  country. 
He  traced  from  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets  the  origin  of  those 
liberties  which  set  a  peculiar  stamp  upon  the  political  and 
social  institutions  of  the  kingdom.  He  showed  that  even  the 
haughty  and  unscrupulous  Tudors  discreetly  avoided  that  col¬ 
lision  with  the  fundamental  rights  of  the  nation  which  was 
afterwards  provoked  by  the  infatuated  Stuarts.  Their  pre¬ 
sumption  and  their  punishment,  fatal  to  themselves,  consoli¬ 
dated  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  established  the  limited  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  monarchy ;  and  for  nearly  two  centuries,  since 
the  Kevolutiou,  the  stream  of  our  history  has  flowed  steadily 
onwards,  gathering  here  and  there  a  tributaiy  to  its  course, 
expanding  in  a  broader  channel  as  the  nation  grows  in  intel¬ 
ligence  and  wealth,  increasing  by  natural  development  rather 
than  by  curious  innovation,  but  retaining  that  ponderation  of 
classes  and  of  powers,  which  is,  after  all,  the  most  |)eculiar 
and  essential  characteristic  of  our  form  of  government. 

In  1823,  Lord  John  liussell,  conscious  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  task,  but  not  doubting  the  spirit  and  resources  of  his 
country  and  of  his  time,  thus  stated  the  condition  of  the 
nation : — 

‘Upon  the  whole,  to  sum  up  the  circumstances  which  favour  and 
these  which  oppose  the  establishment  of  arbitrary  power  in  England, 
we  have,  on  the  one  hand,  the  immense  patronage  in  the  hands  of 
the  Crown,  the  corruption  of  the  boroughs,  the  horror  caused  by  the 
French  Revolution,  the  growing  disposition  of  men  to  cling  to  ease 
and  quiet  as  a  security  for  property,  the  want  of  respect  for  old  forms, 
the  custom  lately  and  perniciously  begun  of  recurring  to  new  reme¬ 
dies  and  new  restraints  on  the  appearance  of  popular  excesses,  aud 
the  increase  of  the  numbers  of  the  people  causing  dissensions  to 
kindle  more  quickly,  and  appear  more  formidable  than  formerly. 
We  must  add  to  all  this,  that  a  late  minister  has  greatly  abused  all 
those  means  of  government  which  our  Whig  ancestors  were  the  first 
to  use,  thereby  making  the  usual  machinery  of  the  State  odious  to 
the  people,  and  of  dangerous  employment  to  all  future  rulers.  Mr. 
Pitt,  entrusted  at  an  early  age  with  the  care  of  the  government, 
made  the  country  live  too  fast.  Prodigality  and  profusion  everywhere 
prevailed  ;  the  nation  borrowed  year  after  year,  with  increased  and 
thoughtless  extravagance  ;  new  and  artificial  facilities  were  invented 
to  enable  us  to  run  into  debt;  the  peerage  was  depreciated  by  crea¬ 
tions  which,  at  the  same  time,  enfeebled  the  gentry  of  the  kingdom ; 
af'actitious  vigour  was  produced  by  the  application,  from  time  to  time, 
of  the  most  hurtful  stimulants,  and  a  temporary  repose  was  obtained 
at  the  expense  of  permanent  strength  and  the  stamina  of  life  itself. 
Hence  a  frame,  which  was  formed  to  endure  longer  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  period,  may  be  cut  off  by  a  premature  failure  of  its  powers. 
Nations  which  have  been  our  inferiors  or  our  rivals  are  watching  us 
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those  obstacles  may  be  removed  by  a  judicious  modification  of  the 
proposed  suflfrage,  and  by  a  happy  sense  on  the  part  of  the  public 
tliat  an  addition  of  the  votes  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  working- 
classes  to  the  constituent  body,  will  form  a  security  and  not  a 
danger. 

‘  When  the  question  can  be  fairly  entertained,  I  trust  the  suffrage 
will  be  extended  on  good  old  English  principles,  and  in  conformity 
with  good  old  English  notions  of  representation.  1  sliould  be  sorry 
to  see  the  dangers  of  universal  suffrage  and  of  unlimited  democracy 
averted,  or  sought  to  be  averted,  by  such  invidious  schemes  as 
granting  to  the  rich  a  plurality  of  votes,  or  by  contrivances  altoge¬ 
ther  unknown  to  our  habits,  such  as  the  plan  of  Mr.  Hare,  though 
sanctioned  by  the  high  authority  of  so  profound  a  thinker  as  Mr.  lilill. 

‘  If  there  were  to  bo  any  deviation  from  our  customary  habits  and 
rooted  ideas  on  the  subject  of  representation,  I  should  like  to  see 
such  a  change  as  I  once  proposed,  in  order  to  obtain  representatives 
of  the  minority  in  large  and  populous  counties  and  towns.  If,  when 
three  members  are  to  be  chosen,  an  elector  were  allowed  to  give  two 
votes  to  one  candidate,  we  might  have  a  Liberal  country-gentleman 
sitting  for  Buckinghamshire,  and  a  Conservative  manufacturer  for 
Manchester.  The  local  majority  w'ould  have  two  to  one  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  the  minority  would  not  feel  itself  disfranchised  and 
degraded.  Yet  even  this  change  would  be  difficult  to  introduce, 
and  would  perhaps  be  unpalatable  in  its  first  working.  We  are  a 
people  who  love  our  free  institutions,  not  only  because  they  are 
good,  but  also  because  they  are  old.  Wlien  our  ancestors  banished 
James  II.  and  changed  the  wdiole  practice  of  the  Constitution, 
they  took  care  to  assert  that  he  had  abdicated  the  throne,  and  to 
display  the  precedent  of  Richard  II.  as  the  justification  of  their 
conduct.  In.stitutions,  it  is  true,  do  not  grow  like  a  tree ;  they  are  the 
work  of  man’s  hands,  and  are  not  fit  subjects  of  our  idolatry.  Yet 
tliere  is  something  venerable  in  old  privileges ;  in  rights  that  have 
been  claimed  by  Hampden  ;  in  liberties  that  have  been  vindicated  by 
Somers.  Mechanical  inventions  and  physical  discoveries  have  no 
assignable  limits,  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  in  this  age  of  the  world 
that  there  are  models  of  government,  still  untried,  promising  a  cup 
of  felicity  and  of  freedom  which  England  has  not  yet  tasted. 

‘  Tlie  limit  appears  to  me  to  have  been  rightly  laid  down  by  Lord 
Grey.  That  which  tends  to  increase  the  security  of  the  preroga¬ 
tives  of  the  Crown,  the  authority  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  may  well  be  accepted ;  the 
plan  which  has  other  objects,  and  looks  to  a  different  form  of  go¬ 
vernment,  ought  at  once  to  be  rejected.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten, 
that  tlic  intolerance  of  a  despotism  and  of  a  democracy  aro  alike  un¬ 
known  in  the  temperate  zone  of  our  ancient  form  of  government; 
that  the  liberty  to  think  as  we  please,  and  speak  as  we  think, 
which  was  a  rare  felicity  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire,  is 
the  common,  vulgar,  and  general  happiness  enjoyed  under  a 
British  Sovereign  ;  that  the  freedom  of  thought,  of  invention,  of 
discovery,  of  writing  and  of  publishing,  which  is  a  pledge  for  the 
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progress  of  our  people  in  science,  in  religion,  and  in  morals,  is  also 
the  best  security  for  our  political  liberties.  This  general  dilFusiou 
of  opinion  fills  up  many  a  void  in  the  form  of  our  institutions. 

‘  But  I  am  not  without  apprehension  on  a  different  score.  There 
appears  to  me  a  danger  more  pressing  and  more  insidious  than  that 
of  universal  suffrage  and  democracy.  This  danger  is  that  with  a 
view  of  satisfying  the  demands  of  those  who  require  an  extension  of 
the  suffrage  some  apparent  concession  may  be  made,  accompanied 
by  drawbacks,  or  securities,  as  they  will  be  called,  inserted  with  a 
view  to  please  the  large  Conservative  party  in  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament.  This  is  no  imaginary  danger ;  Lord  Althorp  in  vain 
warned  the  members  of  his  own  party  against  granting  to  50/. 
tenants-at-will  the  same  right  of  voting  in  counties  as  had  been 
hitherto  enjoyed  by  independent  forty-shilling  freeholders.  The 
sound  of  extension  of  franchise  tickled  the  ears  of  the  Refonners ; 
the  Chandos  clause  was  carried,  and,  as  Lord  Althorp  predicted, 
the  county  representation  has  been  weighed  down  by  the  influence 
of  the  great  landowners.  At  the  very  moment  of  carrying  the 
Reform  Bill,  Lord  Grey  was  beset  by  the  section  called  the  Wa- 
verers,  Avho  endeavoured  to  induce  him  still  further  to  degrade 
the  county  electoral  body,  by  transferring  to  the  boroughs  the  forty¬ 
shilling  freeholders  in  towns  and  boroughs.  By  a  similar  provision, 
coupled  with  a  power  of  sending  votes  by  the  post,  the  last  Conser¬ 
vative  Reform  Bill  would  have  created  thirty  or  forty  nomination 
boroughs,  and  this  perhaps  in  a  way  unperceived  by  the  professed 
authors  of  the  Bill. 

‘  In  fact  the  subject  is  full  of  unknown  pitfalls,  and  it  is  far  better 
for  the  great  Liberal  party  in  the  country  to  consent  to  no  untried 
compromise,  to  place  no  weights  in  the  scale  against  democracy,  to 
trust  to  no  nice  tricks  of  statesmanship,  no  subtle  inventions  of  in¬ 
genious  theorists,  than  to  be  parties  to  a  plausible  scheme,  which, 
under  the  guise  of  an  improvement  of  the  Reform  Act  of  Lord 
Grey,  might  sweep  away  half  its  fruits,  and  give  a  worthless  husk 
in  exchange. 

“  Maximus  novator  tempus.” 

Let  them  rather  trust  to  the  greatest  of  innovators.  Time.’  (Intro¬ 
duction,  p.  Iv.) 

The  narrative  of  this  steady  and  gradual  progress  is  related 
by  Lord  Russell,  in  its  salient  points,  in  the  successive  chapters 
of  his  book  and  in  his  Introduction.  They  are  precisely  the 
points  which  every  man  who  cares  for  the  honour  and  welfare 
of  his  country  ought  to  know  by  heart.  We  have  been 
struck  in  reading  this  volume  over  again,  nith  the  clearness 
and  precision  with  which  they  are  disentangled  from  all 
superfluous  matter.  Hence,  in  our  judgment,  this  Essay  is 
peculiarly  well  adapted  for  the  use  of  students  as  well  as 
thinkers  and  statesmen.  It  might  with  advantage  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  every  lad  who  leaves  an  English  school,  and. 
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with  a  few  alterations  arisini;  out  of  the  reforms  Lord  Russell 
has  himself  conti'ibuted  to  bring  about,  it  might  be  employed 
as  a  text-book  in  public  education.  We  learn,  indeed,  as  these 
sheets  are  passing  through  the  press,  that  a  third  edition  of 
the  work  has  just  appeared,  with  some  further  additions  and 
amendments.  An  important  passage  has  been  added  on  Par¬ 
liamentary  Reform,  and  the  Introductory  Chapter  of  the  last 
edition  now  takes  its  ap])ropriate  position  at  the  close  of  the 
volume.  The  book  has,  therefore,  now  received  its  last  correc¬ 
tions  from  the  hand  of  the  author,  and  may  safely  be  committed 
to  the  judgment  of  the  nation  and  of  iwsterity. 

The  excessive  influence  of  the  Croum,  against  which  Mr. 
Dunning  directed  his  celebrated  motion,  the  formidable  abuses 
of  the  old  Poor  Law,  the  corruy)tion  of  rotten  boroughs,  the 
exclusion  of  many  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  kingdom  from 
the  representation,  the  close  system  of  municipal  corporations, 
the  inhuman  severity  of  the  criminal  law,  are  things  of  the 
past ;  but  they  are  recorded  in  this  Essay,  to  make  us  sensible 
of  the  incredible  changes  which  England  has  undergone  in 
the  life  of  a  single  generation.  The  Introduction,  written  at 
the  present  time,  is  a  retrospect  of  progressive  imjjrovement 
on  which  the  eye  may  well  rest  with  complacency,  although 
it  be  mingled  with  regret  for  those  who  bore  Avith  Lord  Russell 
the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  but  who  have  not  lived,  like 
him,  to  behold  the  complete  gathering  of  the  harvest.  For  in 
this  respect  his  life  has  been  one  of  an  unexampled  good 
fortune — shared  only  >vith  his  venerable  coadjutor  Lord 
Brougham.  He  entered  Parliament  early  enough  to  promote 
the  rising  movement  of  Liberal  opinion,  which  was  beginning 
to  break  against  the  outAvorks  of  Toryism,  petrified  by  forty 
years  of  almost  uninterrupted  power.  He  Avas  selected  by 
Lord  Grey  to  sit  on  that  committee  of  the  Whig  Government, 
which  Avas  charged  in  1831  practically  to  remodel  the  popular 
element  in  the  Constitution.  The  first  sketch  of  the  first 
Reform  Bill  is  in  his  own  handAvriting.  He  stood  by  Lord 
Althorp  in  the  memorable  contests  of  those  tempestuous 
years — yielding  nothing  to  the  threats  or  the  terrors  of  a 
frantic  opjAosition — but  equally  firm  in  restraining  the  extreme 
and  inflammatory  elements  Avhich  were  associated  with  the 
Whig  party,  and  excited  to  fever  heat  by  the  occurrences  of 
the  time.  Then  it  Avas  that  Lord  John  Russell  and  his  friends 
performed  the  greatest  and  most  difficult  of  the  labours  they 
had  undertaken  :  having  contributed  to  raise  the  storm,  they 
allayed  it ;  having  justified  the  expectations  of  their  friends,  they 
falsified  the  j)redictions  of  their  opponents.  Let  any  one  look 
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back  at  the  arguments  by  which  the  measures  of  the  Reform- 
in"  Government  were  chiefly  resisted  by  the  Tory  OpjJosition, 
frimi  the  first  introduction  of  the  Reform  Hill  down  to  the  last 
instalment  of  Free  Trade.  They  consisted  mainly  of  incessant 
aj)peals  to  the  fears  of  Parliament — fears  of  revolution,  fears 
of  democracy,  fears  of  financial  ruin,  fears  of  social  disorder- 
foal's  which  were  jierfectly  sincere  in  the  minds  even  of  men 
as  brave  as  the  Duke  of  AVellin"ton  and  as  wise  as  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  The  Whi"  Ministers  confronted  these  spectres.  They, 
as  little  as  their  adversaries,  were  prejiared  to  consign  the 
country  to  confusion,  to  overthrow  the  monarchy  and  suh'vert 
the  Constitution.  But  the  difference  between  the  Tories 
and  Whigs  of  that  day  Avas  that  the  former  believed  in  all  the 
frightful  consequences  conjured  up  by  their  excited  passions; 
the  latter  disbelieved  them  altogether,  and  resolved  to  stake 
their  reputation  on  the  experiment  and  j)ut  the  jieril  to  the 
proof.  How  many  of  these  tremendous  vaticinations  have 
been  fulfilled?  How  many  of  these  disastrous  consequences 
have  actually  ensued  ?  It  may  safely  be  said  not  one :  but,  on 
the  contrary,  every  one  of  these  predictions  has  jiroved  entirely 
false  and  groundless ;  and  it  must  now  be  concedetl,  even  by 
those  who  most  vehemently  opjioscd  and  obstructed  these  pro- 
]K>sals,  that  they  have  brought  about  results  the  most  opjMisite 
to  those  erroneously  ascribed  to  them — that  they  have  strength¬ 
ened  the  monarchy ;  augmented  the  authority  and  ability  of 
the  House  of  Commons;  preserved  to  the  House  of  Lords  an 
undisputed  influence;  rendered  the  Church  of  England  more 
])opular,  more  jmre,  and  more  respected;  cured  the  chronic 
sedition  of  the  lower  orders  which  not  unfreqnently  broke 
out  in  agrarian  riots  and  in  city  mobs ;  enomunisly  increased 
by  free-trade  the  industry,  the  wealth,  and  the  revenue  of  the 
nation ;  and  augmented  the  union  and  mutual  confidence  of  all 
classes  in  society.  How  woidd  it  have  been  with  England  if 
the  same  opposition  to  Reform  Avhich  had  retained  an  unbroken 
ascendency  from  1785  to  1825  were  still  paramount?  Does 
any  one  now  suppose  that  the  institutions  of  the  country  could 
have  borne  such  a  strain  as  Avould  then  have  been  put  u)»on 
them  ?  Does  any  one  doubt  that  the  danger  of  revolution  lay 
not  in  just  and  timely  concessions  to  the  jwogresslve  spirit  of 
the  age,  but  in  rash  resistance  to  it  ? 

‘Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  every  measure  wliicli  etfaces  a  blot  in 
our  institutions,  which  deprives  popular  discontent  of  a  topic  of  just 
complaint,  and  remedies  an  obvious  and  offensive  grievance,  lends  to 
confirm  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  their  government,  and  is 
thus  a  conservative  measure. 
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‘“There  arc,”  said  Lord  Palmerston,  in  his  great  speech  of  1850, 

“  revolutionists  of  two  kinds  in  the  world.  In  the  tirst  place,  there  arc 
“those  violent,  hot-headed,  and  unthinking  men,  who  fly  to  arms, 

“  who  overthrow  est.ablished  governmen  ts,  and  who  recklessly,  wi  thou  t 
“regard  to  consequences,  and  without  measuring  difficulties  and  com- 
“  paring  strength,  deluge  their  country  with  blood,  and  draw  down 
“the  greatest  calamities  on  their  fellow-countrymen.  These  are  the 
“revolutionists  of  one  class.  But  there  are  revolutionists  of  another 
“kind— blind-minded  men  who,  animated  by  antiquated  prejudices, 
“and  daunted  by  ignorant  apprehensions,  dam  up  the  current  of 
“human  improvement,  until  the  irresistible  |)ressure  of  accumulated 
“discontent  breaks  down  the  opposing  barriers,  and  overthrows  and 
“levels  to  the  earth  those  very  institutions  which  a  timely  application 
“of  renovating  means  would  have  rendered  strong  and  lasting.” 
Such  were  the  renovating  means  which,  applied  between  1830  and 
1850,  have  restored  to  our  institutions  a  strength  which  was  about 
to  decay.’  {^Introduction,  p.  Iviii.) 

It  was  not  for  want  of  firmness  or  energy  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  liis  Cabinet  (tlie  last  genuine  Tory  Cabinet 
which  has  governed  England)  liad  brought  the  country,  in  the 
autumn  of  1830,  to  the  most  jrcrilous  crisis  in  our  recent 
hist4)ry.  All  authority  was  shaken.  A  war  of  classes  had 
begun.  The  old  jK)licy  «)f  repression  was  worn  out,  even  in 
the  hands  of  its  most  vigorous  defenders.  And,  as  Lord  Russell 
expresses  it : — 

‘  The  political  party  which  for  sixty  years  had  swayed,  with  very 
brief  intervals,  the  destinies  of  the  State;  which  had  led  the  nation 
to  the  American  and  the  French  war.s  ;  which  had  resisted  all  reform 
and  protected  all  abuse;  which  had  maintiiined  all  that  was  bigoted 
and  persecuted  all  that  was  liberal — broke  down  under  this  great 
failure. 

‘  The  light  now  burst  in  ;  after  the  general  election  tl;e  Ministry 
was  defeated,  and  Lord  Grey,  the  new  Prime  Minister,  proclaimed 
the  advent  of  peace,  retrenchment,  and  reform,’  (^Introduction, 
p.  xxi.) 

We  have  dwelt  the  more  on  these  topics,  which  are  natu¬ 
rally  suggested  by  Lord  Russell’s  observations  and  experience, 
because  we  have  seen  of  late  with  surjwise  some  disposition 
even  on  the  Liberal  side  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  revive 
this  ancient  cry  of  alarm — ‘  Sjn-ead  of  democracy  ’ — ‘  Over- 
‘  throw  of  the  Constitution  ’  —  ‘  Ruin  of  the  country.’  The 
old  common  chord  into  which  Sir  Charles  Wetherall’s  varia¬ 
tions  and  dissonances  were  wont  to  resolve  themselves,  has 
been  struck  in  the  present  Session  by  men  immeasurably  su¬ 
perior  to  Sir  Charles  AVetherall  in  intellect  and  in  judgment. 
When  jmliticians  gifted  with  the  acuteness  and  the  knowledge 
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of  Mr.  Lowe  and  ^Ir.  Ilorsinan  direct  their  criticism  against 
a  crude  and  imperfect  measure  of  Keform,  we  listen  to  them 
with  interest,  and  we  derive  advantage  from  their  arguments. 
But  Avhen  they  api)eal  to  fears  and  prejudices,  Avhich  may  be 
roused  alike  by  every  form  of  change,  however  salutary — 
when  they  confound  the  just  and  politic  extension  of  the 
suffrage  with  the  inciu’sions  of  an  uncontrollable  democratic 
|K)wer — when  they  read  us  lessons  borrf)wed  from  America  and 
Australia,  countries  whose  social  condition  is  even  more  un¬ 
like  our  own  than  their  |)olltical  institutions — we  question  not 
only  the  force  of  their  reasoning,  but  the  Avisdom  of  their 
policy.  In  considering  the  past  services  and  the  future  de¬ 
signs  of  the  Liberal  i)arty,  it  would  be  absurd  to  conceal — it 
is  unjust  to  deny — their  essentially  conservative  character. 
Those  who  sought  to  preserve  the  venerable  fabric  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  from  the  sacrilegious  hands  of  the  architect  and  the 
mason,  Avere,  in  truth,  much  less  judicious  and  prudent  states¬ 
men  than  those  Avho  repaired  the  structure,  enlarged  its  foun¬ 
dations,  and  raised  its  toAvers.  In  his  excellent  Avork  on  the 
Constitutional  History  of  the  ])ast  century,  ^Ir.  Erskine  May 
observes,  Avith  equal  force  and  truth,  that  the  great  changes  in 
our  laAvs  and  policy,  Avlilch  have  been  the  legislative  fruits  of 
extended  liberty,  have  not  been  effected  in  the  spirit  of  de¬ 
mocracy  ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  Constitution,  having 
worked  out  the  alms  and  pi\)moted  the  just  interests  of  society, 
has  yained  upon  democracy.*  AVe  believe  it  is  so.  If  there 
ever  existed  in  this  country  what  could  fitly  be  termed  a 
revolutionary  party,  it  has  been  disarmed  by  the  wise  and 
timely  refonn  of  abuses.  Those  who  looked  to  radical  and 
organic  changes  in  the  fabric  of  the  Constitution,  as  the  only 
means  of  effecting  the  redress  of  intolerable  grievances,  have 
learned  by  the  experience  of  the  last  thirty  years  that  they 
have  no  such  pretext  for  their  demands.  And  to  those  de¬ 
mands,  the  steady  and  gradual  progress  of  Reform  is  the  best 
ansAver.  It  is  therefore  inconsistent,  not  only  with  jwlicy,  but 
with  the  very  theory  of  our  government,  to  draw  a  frightful 
and  alarming  picture  of  the  consequences  of  change. 

The  true  principles  of  the  Constitution  may  be  stated  in  two 
words — Ponderation  and  Development,  As  the  nation  grows 
in  knoAvledge,  intelligence,  and  Avealth,  we  hope  to  see  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  our  fellow-citizens  exercising  a  share  of 
political  poAver,  and  adding  the  force  of  their  Avill  and  their  in¬ 
terests  to  the  Avill  and  interests  of  the  electoral  body.  Far  from 
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entertaining  any  apprehension  of,  or  aversion  to,  that  jjopular 
influence,  combined  with  the  influence  of  all  other  classes  in  the 
country,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  danger  lies  not  in  the  admis¬ 
sion,  but  in  the  exclusion,  of  that  important  element.  For 
whilst  a  fuller  representation  of  the  popular  class  lncor}K)rates 
it  more  closely  with  the  Parliament  of  the  realm,  and  directs  its 
force  in  the  normal  lines  of  government,  the  forces  which  are 
excluded  from  this  common  action  are  more  easily  directed  against 
it,  and  may  at  critical  conjunctures  be  roused  into  dangerous 
hostility.  This  principle  of  development,  which  we  owe  to 
the  genius  t)f  the  unwritten  Constitution  of  England,  mainly 
distinguishes  our  political  system  from  that  which  has  been 
erect^  or  attempted  with  infeiior  success  by  other  nations. 
Charters  and  contracts  are  apt  to  grow  old ;  few  of  them  have 
survived  for  half  a  century  without  a  forcible  disruption  caused 
by  an  alteration  in  the  state  of  things  or  of  opinion.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  the  omnipotence  of  Parliament  and  the  entire  freedom  of 
discussion  have  the  effect  of  adjusting  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  to  the  wants  of  the  time.  Our  political  edifice  is 
at  once  the  oldest  and  the  newest  in  the  world — the  oldest, 
because  its  foundations  are  coeval  ndth  our  existence  as  a 
nation ;  the  newest,  because  every  year  adds  or  adapts  some 
portion  of  it  to  the  progress  of  knowledge.  It  may  be  said 
to  be  the  more  complete,  because  it  is  never  finished,  and  Ave 
look  forward  to  the  labours  of  the  future  Avith  as  much  confi¬ 
dence  as  Ave  feel  in  the  results  of  the  past. 

It  is  true,  that  one  of  the  conditions  of  this  systematic 
development  of  our  liberties  is,  that  the  new  should  not  be 
based  ujx)n  the  destruction  of  the  old,  and  that  in  extending 
power  to  another  class,  Ave  should  not  Avrest  it  from  those  classes 
which  have  previously  enjoyed  it,  and  have  certainly  not 
forfeited  it  by  selfishness  or  incompetence.  When  Ave  consider 
the  difficulty  of  this  problem,  Ave  see  no  reason  to  regret  that 
the  progress  of  Reform  has  not,  of  late  j’ears,  been  quite  as 
rapid  as  the  more  eager  advocates  of  a  liberal  ])ollcy  may  desire. 
If  legislation  advances  as  rapidly  as  political  knoAvledge,  there 
is  no  reason  to  deplore  the  result :  and  as  the  discussion  of  these 
questions  is  never  suspended  for  a  single  day,  no  day  passes 
Avithout  adding  something  to  the  work.  The  debates  of  Par¬ 
liament  on  any  particular  Rill  bear  but  a  small  proportion  to 
that  great  debate  constantly  going  on  out  of  doors,  in  Avhich 
every  man  Avho  can  frame  a  speech  or  Avield  a  pen,  or  even 
take  part  in  an  ale-house  argument,  may,  if  he  ])leases,  en¬ 
gage.  These  are  the  means  by  Avhich  the  effects  of  legislative 
measures  are  calculated,  foreseen,  and  adjusted ;  these  are  the 
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tests  applied  to  erude  or  uneertain  j)ro|K»sitioiis :  and  when 
])id)lic  opinion  is  sufficiently  enlightened  to  ])ronounce  itself 
with  certainty,  it  is  idle  to  supp<vse  that  any  obstacle  can  long 
retard  the  legislative  adoption  of  the  change. 

The  present  state  of  opinums  in  the  Libeml  ])arty,  both  in 
Parliament  and  in  the  country,  affords  a  striking  proof  of  the 
benefits  of  this  cautious  mode  of  proceeding.  It  is  far  more 
essential  that  measures  of  permanent  importance  should  be 
matured  by  argument  and  inquiry,  than  tluit  they  should  be 
precipitately  carried.  The  result  of  this  searching  prwess  has 
not  always  been  favourable  to  the  ultimate  adoption  »>f  changes 
which  were  at  one  time  confidently  regarded  as  measures  of 
progress.  The  Ballot,  for  example,  is  one  of  the  joints  on  which 
the  convictions  of  the  Liberal  party  have  fluctuated,  and,  of  late 
years,  receded;  and  perhaps  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  pro- 
pos.al  to  extend  the  electoral  body  by  a  simple  reduction  of  the 
franchise  based  on  house-tenancy.  The  true  test  to  apply  to 
the  mechanism  pf  representation,  and  the  improvements  to  be 
made  in  it,  is  to  ask  whether  they  really  tend  in  the  direction 
rf  freedom  and  of  good  government.  It  docs  not  follow,  that 
by  throwing  a  mask  of  secresy  over  the  act  of  voting,  the 
elector  will  exercise  that  duty  with  greater  purity,  honesty,  and 
indepentlence  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  behind  the  impenetrable 
screen  of  the  ballot-box,  the  abuses  which  might  creep  in 
w«)uld  be  far  more  difficult  of  detection  and  punishment,  than 
they  arc  when  every  man  bears  the  public  responsibility  of 
his  vote.  Before  Ave  accede  to  the  pro}X)sal  to  reduce  the 
borough  franchise  to  a  six-pound  qualification,  we  should  be 
glad  to  know  more  accurately  th.an  we  do  at  present,  Avhat  the 
relations  of  the  new  constituency  will  be  to  the  old  one; 
Avhether  the  numerical  .addition  to  the  electoral  class  would  be 


in  a  fair  proportion  to  the  classes  already  represented,  or 
whether  it  would  absorb  them  altogether ;  and  whether  the 
]»resent  state  of  lAolltical  knoAvlcdgc  and  intelligence  in  this 
powerful  reinforcement  is  such  that  it  will  not  lend  its  suppil 
to  exploded  errors,  and  undo  a  portion  of  the  work  alrcjidy 
completed.  These  are  topics  still  anxiously  discussed  by  the 
most  devoted  .adherents  of  the  Llbenal  cause,  and  by  the  keen¬ 
est  intellects  Avhich  have  directed  their  jiOAvers  of  analysis  to  the 
subject.  Mr.  Mill,  Mr.  Hare,  Lord  Grey,  Dr.  Temjde,  Mr. 
Buxton,  and  many  others  have  taken  p.art  in  the  discussion,  Avith 
at  least  as  much  effect  as  such  politicians  as  Mr.  Bright  and 
iMr.  Baines.  It  is  one  of  the  most  favour.able  8ym])tonis  of 
the  present  time  tluit  the  discussion  of  the  ques-tion  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Reform  is  carried  on  ivlth  more  zeal  in  the  closet  of 
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the  philosopher  and  the  statesman,  than  in  the  heated  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  ])olitical  a<;itation.  The  great  trntlis  of  political 
economy  which  have  incalcidably  promoted  the  welfare  of  the 
nation — which  placed  the  currency  on  a  sound  basis,  checked 
jtauperism,  and  struck  f>ft‘  the  shackles  of  ])rotection — have 
all  been  worked  out  in  the  same  manner.  T'be  cause  of  the 
successful  operation  of  the  important  changes  brought  about 
in  almost  every  branch  of  our  administration  within  this  cen¬ 
tury  is,  that  they  rest  on  a  scientific  basis :  they  are  not  so 
much  triumphs  of  ]>arty  as  triumphs  of  truth  ;  and  they  owe 
even  more  to  the  wisdom  in  which  they  were  conceived  than 
to  the  vigour  with  which  they  were  executed.  It  is  a  rash 
assumption  that  true  freedom  always  finds  its  most  appn)ved 
defenders  in  the  multitude,  or  that  the  greatest  trium[>hs  of  a 
liberal  policy  have  always  originated  witli  the  masses.  On  the 
contrary,  history  demonstrates  that  prejudices,  intolerance,  aiul 
even  desinttic  jtrtwer,  never  hold  their  ground  so  firmly  as 
when  they  are  nmted  in  jHjpular  delusions ;  and  that  the  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  art  of  government,  of  which  we  bo'ast,  is  the  wi)rk 
of  intelligent  minorities,  working  gradually  by  argument  and 
persuasion,  until  they  have  leavened  the  mass.  The  iinlis- 
criminate  admission  of  the  uneducated  classes  to  the  franchise 
would  be  quite  as  likely  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  op|M)- 
nents  of  enlightened  improvement,  as  to  direct  the  jwwcrs  of 
govennnent  to  nobler  and  higber  ends. 

If  these  views  are  just,  it  is  no  cause  of  reproach  to  the 
(lovernment  that  they  have  not  sought  to  give  immediate  etfcct 
to  conclusions  not  yet  definitively  arrived  at,  and  to  decide  by 
the  weight  of  ministerial  authority  questions  of  policy  on  which 
the  o])inion  of  the  country  is  not  yet  determined.  The  indi¬ 
viduals  who  form  the  Cabinet  have,  of  course,  like  all  other 
men  engaged  in  public  aftairs,  their  opinion  on  these  questions. 
Those  opinions  are  favourable  to  lleform  and  to  a  large  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  sufifrage.  In  accordance  with  those  opinions  they 
have  given  their  votes.  But  when  they  are  called  \qx>n  to 
decide  whether  the  time  for  action,  as  a  Government,  is  come, 

I  and  whether  it  is  their  duty  to  advise  the  Crown  to  sanction, 

1  and  Parliament  to  adopt,  a  scheme  for  the  modification  of  the 
electoral  system,  they  are  bound  to  take  into  consideration 
the  opportunity  of  the  measure,  the  prospects  of  success,  the 
state  of  public  opinion,  and  the  eftect  of  a  new  Reform  Bill  on 
the  whole  state  of  the  nation.  Twice  within  the  last  twelve 
years  the  Whig  party,  coming  into  office  under  a  distinct 
pledge  to  present  a  measure  of  Reform,  has  redeemed  that 
pledge  by  producing  the  Bills  of  1854  and  1860.  Even  the 
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Tory  ailminietratioii  1859,  letl  astray  by  a  puerile  desire  to 
disguise  tlieinselves  in  the  dress  of  their  ojiponents,  imitated 
their  example,  and  proposed  a  measure  which,  however  im])er- 
fect,  was  an  admission  fatal  to  the  plea  of  finality.  The  failure 
of  these  schemes  was  a  demonstrative  ])roof  that  at  the  time 
they  were  brought  forward  l*arliament  and  the  country  had  not 
made  up  their  minds  on  the  subject.  That  fact  alone  explains 
the  exti-aordinary'  result,  that  altlmugh  both  the  great  parties 
and  almost  all  the  leading  statesmen  on  both  sides  were  com¬ 
mitted  to  an  extension  of  the  franchise,  no  such  Bill  was 
passed.  The  Government,  w'hich  had  a  jrledge  to  redeem,  was 
much  more  in  eaniest  than  the  majority  of  its  supporters  in  the 
House  of  Commons;  and  the  Liberal  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  who  had  also  given  a  pledge  to  their  constituents, 
were  more  in  esirnest  than  their  constituents  themselves.  We 
say  then  that  it  rests,  not  with  the  administration,  nor  with 
members  of  Parliament,  to  determine  the  futufe  and  immediate 
progress  of  the  Refonn  movement,  but  with  the  ])eople  of 
Rngland  ;  and  this,  which  is  true  at  all  times,  is  especially  true 
on  the  eve  of  a  general  election,  v.’hcn  that  people,  exercising  a 
direct  and  not  a  delegated  authority,  bound  by  no  pledges,  and 
in  the  free  exercise  of  their  own  convictions,  Avill  pronounce  to 
which  side  in  this  conti-oversy  tl.eir  judgment  inclines.  The 
declaration  made  by  Sir  George  Grey,  on  the  7th  of  May,  in 
the  name  of  the  Cal)Inet,  was  therefore  a  Avise,  honest,  and  op- 
|M)rtune  declaration.  He  avowed  that  the  Government  would 
not  consider  itself  bound  by  anything  that  had  oceurretl  in  the 
late  Parliament  to  an  unqualified  8uj)])ort  of  the  six-pound 
franchise  as  the  crucial  test  and  sine  qua  non  of  Reform ;  and 
he  further  stated  that  the  Govenunent  Avould  enter  into  no 
engagement  to  produce  a  fresh  scdieme  of  Reform  in  the  new 
Parliament,  until  the  opinion  of  the  country',  now  about  to  be 
taken  at  the  general  election,  should  be  ascertained.  To 
accuse  the  Government  or  the  Liberal  juirty  of  having  broken 
faith  on  this  subject  of  Reform,  is  therefore  simply  an  abuse  of 
terms.  No  Government  can  bind  itself  to  do  more  than  the 
11  ouse  of  Commons  will  consent  to  do  ;  no  House  of  Commons 
can  bind  itself  to  a  course  of  future  action  independent  of  ar¬ 
gument  and  of  events.  It  rests  with  the  country  to  judge; 
and  if  the  peojde  of  England  think  that  these  Bills  liaA  C  not 
been  urged  forward  with  sufficient  vigour,  the  remedy  is 
in  their  OAvn  hands. 

On  one  point  of  his  thoughtful  and  memorable  speech  we 
are  entirely  agreed  Avith  Mr.  Loavc.  We  deprecate  Avhat  he 
termetl  the  fatalistic  argument  of  the  progress  of  democracy, 
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as  if  the  future  policy  of  the  nation  had  already  been  decided 
upon  by  the  fates  and  destinies,  and  nothin"  remained  fur  us 
but  to  ratify  their  decree.  IMiatever  we  do,  let  us  do  it 
freely,  not  as  the  slaves  or  victims  of  some  occult  power  which 
we  are  too  feeble  or  pusillanimous  to  resist,  but  as  the  mas¬ 
ters  of  circumstances  and  lords  of  our  own  institutions.  It  is 
true  that  in  foreign  countries,  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
in  America,  and  in  our  own  colonies,  the  progress  of  de¬ 
mocracy  is  rapid  and  unchecked — unless  it  be  checked  J)y 
arbitrary  power.  The  reason  is  evident.  In  those  countries 
freedom  knows  no  other  fonn.  There  are  no  other  materials 
of  pojmlar  government.  The  struggle  lies  between  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Government,  nith  its  centralised  authority  and  its  military 
force,  and  the  ]K)pular  masses  who  may  be  summoned  to  the 
ballot-box.  It  is  in  the  social  rather  than  in  the  ]M)liticaI  con¬ 
stitution  of  England  that  the  diflerence  lies — it  is  in  the 
preponderance  in  this  country  of  the  wealthy  and  educated 
classes,  but  these  classes  are  open  and  accessible  to  every  man 
who  has  the  industry  to  acquire  a  competency  and  the  wit 
to  cultivate  his  intelligence.  And  until  the  social  organisa^ 
tion  of  this  country  is  overthrown  —  until  the  independent 
vigour  of  its  civil  existence  in  every  county,  borough,  and 
])arish  throughout  the  realm,  is  annihilated — until  the  tradi¬ 
tions  and  hal)its  of  every  class  and  every  family  are  mate¬ 
rially  changed — we  deny  that  the  extension  of  the  franchise 
to  a  body  of  men  wdio  do  not  yet  j)ossess  it  Avoidd  necessarily 
democratise  the  country.  No  doubt,  there  exists  in  the  true 
Radical  and  democratic  party  a  certain  class  of  persons,  of 
which  Mr.  Bright  is  the  most  conspicuous  type,  Avho  desire, 
by  changing  the  conditions  of  jtroperty  and  by  restricting 
the  liberty  Ave  noAV  enjoy,  to  level  the  ranks  of  society.  But 
we  believe  their  numbers  to  be  small  and  their  influence 
limited.  The  proof  is  that  they  seek  to  conceal  and  to  disavoAv 
the  ulterior  tendency  of  their  doctrines,  and  they  have  never 
gained  the  ear  of  the  country.  They  knoAv  Avell  enough  that  the 
most  fatal  charge  to  be  brought  against  a  measure  of  Keform  in 
England  is  that  of  being  revolutionary  in  its  effects,  and  that 
no  party  Avould  purchase  an  apparent  extension  of  political 
freedom  at  the  j)rice  of  a  social  catastro])he,  in  Avhich,  judging 
by  the  experience  of  other  nations,  freedom  herself  might  be 
doomed  for  a  time  to  perish. 

Mr.  Mill  has  laid  it  doAvn  dogmatically  that  ‘  as  the  time  icill 
‘  certainly  arrive  AA'hen  the  only  choice  Avill  be  betAveen  plural 
‘  voting  and  equal  universal  suffrage,  Avhoever  does  not  desire 
‘  the  last  cannot  too  soon  begin  to  reconcile  himself  to  the 
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‘  former.’  *  AVe  entirely  deny  the  truth  and  reason  of  such  an 
ar<;nment.  As  well  might  Mr.  Mill  say  that  as  the  time  will 
certainly  arrive  when  ])roj>erty  will  he  transferred  from  the 
jiossessing  to  the  non-|>ossessing  classes,  the  sooner  we  recon- 
cile  ourselves  t»»  the  theory  of  communism  the  better.  Men 
have  still  greater  incitements  to  wrest  property  from  those  who 
hold  it  than  to  wrest  votes.  The  ])roi)erty  and  the  votes  are 
defended  hy  law.  These  rights  are  sanctioned  not  merely  by 
thef  advantages  they  may  confer  on  those  who  possess  tlieni, 
hut  by  the  advantages  they  secure  to  the  whole  nation.  The 
destruction  of  the  seciinty  of  property  would  he  quite  as  inju¬ 
rious  to  those  who  do  not  ]>ossess  it  as  to  those  who  have  it :  in 
like  manner  the  transfer  of  |M)litical  jiower  from  the  educated  to 
the  uneducated  classes  would  he  follow'ed  by  consequences  not 
onfv  not  beneficial  to  them,  but  highly  injurious.  AA'e  see  no 
reason  whatever  to  apprehend  the  occurrence  of  such  a  cata- 
sti’ttphe,  unless  reason,  truth,  and  ex])erience  are  to  he  over- 
]M>wercd  by  brute  f<»rce  ;  and  Avhen  that  ha])pens,  it  is  idle  to 
talk  of  the  mechanism  of  government — the  result  is  anarchy, 
and  the  remedy  m(»st  commonly  ajt]  tiled  to  anairhy  is  absolute 
go>  crnment.  If  it  he  assumed  that  there  exists  in  the  country 
some  force  capable  of  applying  an  irresistible  ])rcssure  to  our 
existing  institutions,  and  of  sweeping  away  the  bairiers  of  the 
franchise,  what  reason  have  we  to  imagine  that  the  ]>eciiliar 
and  highly  artificial  barrier  of  a  jdurality  of  votes  would  resist 
this  pressure,  when  everything  else  has  given  way  before  it  ? 

T’here  is  yet  another  cause  which  renders  the  unlimited 
extension  of  the  suftrage  dangerous  to  liberty.  The  franchise 
is  not  an  element  of  freetlom,  but  an  instrument  of  oppression, 
Avhen  it  is  held  by  a  numerical  majority  ill  prepared  to 
exercise  it  with  Independence,  and  easily  Influenced,  as  in 
France,  by  the  patronage  of  the  State,  or,  as  in  England,  by 
the  corrupting  influence  of  w^ealth  and  local  iM)wer.  The  Tories 
at  the  time  of  the  Refi)rm  Bill  fought  the  battle  of  the  lowest 
class  of  electors,  the  freemen,  well  knowing  that  they  were  the 
most  venal  and  unscrupxdous  |M)rtion  of  the  constituencies; 
and  with  the  existing  character  and  habits  of  the  English 
j)eople,  it  is  iin}K)ssible  that  a  large  extension  of  the  suffrage 
should  take  jdace  without  Including  a  considerable  number  of 
j)ei-sons  w'ho  would  value  their  vote  by  what  they  could  get  for 
it.  In  France,  Avhere  electoral  corrujttlon  was  almost  unknouTi 
before  1848,  it  is  now  rapidly  increasing.  Every  true  friend  of 
liberty  in  France  deplores  the  fatal  consequences  of  universal 
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suftVajre,  which  has  not  only  become  the  mainstay  of  Impe¬ 
rialism,  but  has  incurably  infected  and  demoralised  the 
great  bulk  of  the  electors  insomuch  that  the  independent 
class  can  be  outvoted  by  the  venal  and  dependent.*  Hitherto, 
there  is  no  page  in  English  history  which  acknowledges  or 
sanctions  the  doctrine  of  a  franchise  founded  on  an  a  priori 
conception  of  the  rights  of  man.  That  theory  is  in  truth  the 
proper  basis  of  a  democratical  republic  and  not  of  a  limited 
monarchy.  Our  Constitution,  with  whatever  merit  it  may 
jwssess,  rests  on  a  totally  different  principle.  Let  us  have 
the  courage  to  avow  the  institutions  under  which  this  country 
has  flourished  for  centuries,  and  not  to  disguise  them  in  a 
foreign  dress.  To  borrow  the  words  of  Lord  Russell  in  de¬ 
scribing  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  : — 

‘  There  were  evidently  two  modes  in  which  Reform  might  bo  ap¬ 
proached.  The  one  was  to  consider  the  right  of  voting  as  a  personal 
privilege  possessed  by  every  man  of  sound  mind,  and  of  years  of 
discretion,  as  an  inherent  inalienable  right,  belonging  to  him  as  a 
member  of  a  free  country.  According  to  this  theory,  the  votes  of 
the  whole  male  adult  population  form  the  only  basis  of  legitimate 
government. 

‘  Other  political  writers  and  eminent  statesmen,  while  of  opinion 
that  a  free  and  full  representation  of  the  people  forms  a  necessary 
condition  of  free  government,  acknowledge  no  personal  right  of 
voting  as  inalienable  and  essential.  They  consider  that  the  purpose 
to  be  attained  is  good  government ;  the  freedom  of  the  people  within 
the  State,  and  their  security  from  without ;  and  that  tlie  best  mode 
of  attaining  these  ends  is  the  problem  to  be  solved. 

‘It  seemed  to  me  that  these  last  reasoners  were  in  the  right.’ 
{Introduction,  p.  xxxi.) 

The  demand  for  Parliamentary  Reform,  which  has  made 
itself  heard  at  intervals  for  the  last  century,  assumes  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  a  very  different  character.  The  Refomi  Bill  of 
Lord  Chatham,  and  that  of  his  son  in  1784,  were  avowedly 
directed  against  the  immoderate  influence  of  the  Crown,  then 
justly  considered  by  the  Whigs  to  be  the  danger  that  threat¬ 
ened*  the  Constitution.  The  Reform  Bills  of  1831  and  1832 
were  mainly  directed  against  the  abuse  of  rotten  boroughs ; 
the  jjreponderating  influence  of  the  class  into  whose  hands 

•  Among  the  curious  problems  likely  to  arise  out  of  the  revolution 
now  occurring  in  America  is  that  of  the  negro  suffrage.  Once  con¬ 
cede  to  negroes  the  rights  of  humanity,  and  it  is  argued  that  you 
cannot,  on  American  principles,  refuse  their  votes.  But  what 
would  be  the  result  of  entrusting  political  power  to  men  who  are 
but  one  step  removed  from  slavery?  Obviously,  their  votes  will 
become  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  others. 
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these  boroughs  had  fallen,  and  the  monstrous  refusal  of  a  due 
representation  to  many  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  kmgdom. 
But  it  w'as  no  part  of  the  original  design  of  the  authors  of  that 
measure  to  create  new  classes  of  constituents  or  materially  to 
displace  the  electoral  franchise.  On  the  contrary,  the  enor¬ 
mous  disproportion  between  the  10/.  borough  franchise  and 
the  50/.  county  franchise  was  retained  ex])ressly  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  marking  the  distinction  between  the  classes  of  borough 
and  county  voters — of  borough  and  county  members.  Another 
perio<l  has  j)assed  away,  and  distinctions  which  apj)eared  reason¬ 
able  in  1832  may  be  thought  unreasonable  now  :  but  we  depre¬ 
cate  the  attempt  to  convert  this  into  a  question  of  classes.  A 
member  of  Parliament  is  sent  to  the  House  of  Commons  not 
by  one  class,  but  by  men  of  different  ranks  and  classes  of  one 
opinion ;  and  when  there  he  sits  and  votes,  not  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  class,  but  of  all  classes  in  one  nation. 

This  doctrine  of  class  hostility  appears  to  us  to  have  failed, 
whether  it  has  been  put  forward  by  those  who  sought  to  profit 
by  it,  or  by  those  who  used  it  to  excite  terror  and  a  spirit 
of  resistance  to  Reform.  In  our  judgment  both  are  equally 
false  and  mischievous,  and  both  are  equally  remote  from  the 
true  view's  and  policy  of  the  English  people.  A\Tien,  therefore, 
w'e  are  exhorted  in  vehement  language  to  withstand  the  torrent 
of  democracy,  w'e  ask  with  some  surprise  aud  uncertainty,  in 
which  direction  tlie  torrent  is  flowing.  It  may  be  as  necessary 
to  w'ithstand  the  backwater  of  the  stream,  as  to  oppose  its 
downward  course.  But,  in  fact,  the  opposition  which  has  f» 
a  time  suspended  the  progress  of  Reform  has  arisen  much  less 
from  the  determination  of  its  direct  antagonists  than  from  the 
altered  pt)sition  of  its  advocates.  The  eminent  men  to  whom 
we  have  already  adverted — Mr.  Mill,  Mr.  Hare,  Mr.  Greg, 
Lord  Grey,  the  late  Mr.  John  Austin  in  his  admirable  ‘  Plea 
‘  for  the  Constitution  ’ — are  all  Liberals  in  opinion — some  of 
them  are  Democrats,  and  we  might  include  Mr.  Holyoake 
himself  in  the  number.  Yet  these  writers  all  say  with  Mr. 
Mill,  ‘  No  lover  of  improvement  can  desire  that  the  predo- 

*  minant  power  should  be  turned  over  to  persons  in  the  mental 

*  and  moral  condition  of  the  English  working-classes ;  and  no 
‘  Conseiwative  needs  object  to  making  the  franchise  accessible 
‘  to  those  classes  at  the  price  of  a  moderate  degree  of  useful 

*  and  honourable  exertion.’  * 

The  following  passages  from  the  seeond  edition  of  Earl 
Grey’s  ‘  Essay  on  Parliamentary  Government’  state  the  same 
objection  wth  great  force  and  clearness : — 


*  Mill,  ‘  Thoughts  on  Parliamentary  Reform,*  1859. 
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‘  It  is  a  question  therefore  deserving  the  most  serious  consideration, 
whether  the  transfer  of  supreme  political  power  to  the  numerical 
majority  of  the  people  (to  which  the  passing  of  such  a  measure 
would  manifestly  tend)  would  be  likely  to  promote  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  the  nation.  For  my  own  part,  I  regard  it  as  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  inconsistent  with  a  firm  attachment  to  free  institu¬ 
tions  and  to  popular  liberty,  to  express  my  conviction  that  such  a 
change  in  the  character  of  our  government  would  be  one  of  the 
greatest  misfortunes  that  could  befall  the  country.  I  believe  that  it 
would  prove  injurious  to  all  classes  of  society,  and  perhaps  to  none 
more  than  to  that  vi'hich  might  seem  at  first  to  be  the  most  direct 
gainer  by  it.’  {Earl  Grey,  p.  156.) 

‘But  even  if  the  experiment  had  never  been  tried,  we  should 
surely  have  little  right  to  expect  that  placing  supreme  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  numerical  majority  of  the  population,  and  carefully 
removing  every  obstacle  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  will  so  soon 
as  it  is  pronounced,  would  conduce  to  such  a  wise  administration  of 
a  nation’s  affairs  as  would  be  calculated  to  advance  its  welfare.  In 
every  country  the  working  classes  must  largely  outnumber  all  the 
other  classes  of  the  community  united;  and  from  the  mere  fact  of 
almost  their  whole  time  being  occupied  by  their  daily  labour,  it  is 
impossible  that  labouring  men  should  in  general  be  equally  well 
instructed  with  those  who  have  greater  advantages  of  fortune. 
Hence,  if  the  conduct  of  the  Government  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
pleasure  of  the  numerical  majority  of  the  population,  it  follows  that 
the  policy  of  the  Nation  will  be  directed  by  those  who,  being  the 
least  enlightened,  are  the  least  competent  to  form  a  sound  judgment 
as  to  what  that  policy  ought  to  be.  We  might  also  have  inferred 
beforehand,  that  if  unchecked  power  Avere  given  to  the  majority  of 
the  People,  there  would  not  only  be  danger  of  error  from  want  of 
knowledge,  but  that  the  multitude  would  be  exposed  to  the  still 
greater  danger  of  being  led  astray  by  men  who  would  have  an 
interest  in  deceiving  them  and  in  flattering  their  passions.’  {Earl 
Grey,  p.  185.) 

We  have  read  with  great  interest  Mr.  Holyoake’s  able 
letter  to  Joseph  Cowan,  junior,  entitled  ‘  The  Liberal  Situa- 
‘tion:  Necessity  fora  Qualified  Franchise;’  and  although  we 
differ  from  some  of  his  principles,  and  we  regret  the  tone  of 
irritation  discoverable  in  some  parts  of  it,  the  writer  appears  to 
us  to  state  his  case  with  great  fairness  and  candour.  W e  can¬ 
not  accept  the  dictum  of  Major  Cartwright,  adopted  by  Mr. 
Holyoake,  that  ‘  all  not  having  the  right  of  suffrage  are  slaves, 
‘  and  that  a  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  are 
‘  slaves,’  for  the  simple  reason  that  slavery  means  a  forced 
condition,  from  which  a  man  cannot  relieve  himself.  But  the 
conditions  of  the  borough  suffrage  in  England  are  not  so 
I  high,  but  that  any  man  of  ordinary  industry  and  intelligence 
I  may  sunuount  them  by  his  own  exertions.  We  Avish  to  see 
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these  conditions  rendered  still  more  accessible  to  industry  and 
intelligence,  and  equalised  throughout  the  country,  but  to  call 
a  man  a  slave  merely  because  he  has  not  yet  acquired  rights, 
which  it  is  open  to  him  to  obtain,  is  a  misuse  of  the  term. 
We  also  regret  that  ^Ir.  Ilolyoake  should  employ  such  expres¬ 
sions  as  that  ‘  all  lu)pe  in  Parliament  has  long  been  over.  .  .  . 

*  It  may  be  imprudent,  it  may  be  disastrous,  to  think  of  vio- 
‘  lence,  but  that  is  a  mere  question  of  i)olicy.  The  necessity 
‘  of  resorting  to  some  fonn  of  force,  moral  or  physical,  is  un- 

*  questionable  ’  (p.  35).  Such  intimations  are  extremely  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  |X)])ular  cause,  and  we  believe  that  Mr.  Holyoake 
Avould  himself  admit  that  the  only  force  Avhich  can  produce 
lasting  and  beneficial  results  is  the  force  of  reasoning  and  d 
justice.  For  there  is  much  in  other  portions  of  this  remark¬ 
able  prcnluction  which  shows  that  the  Avriter  is  by  no  means 
averse  to  moderate  measures.  lie  denounces  the  j)rogramme 
of  the  Manchester  Keform  Union,  Avhich  ‘  runs  in  the  old, 

‘  tiresome,  tame,  Avearying,  struggling,  discouraging  Kadical 
‘  rut ;  pro|X)ses  a  suffrage  Avithout  guarantee  for  its  qualified 

*  action,  and  gives  the  Avorking-class  the  numerical  majority’ 
(p.  32);  and  he  adopts  as  valuable  suggestions  Lord  Grey’s 
scheme  for  giving  representatives  to  the  Avorking-classes  by 
means  of  guilds,  and  Mr.  Mill’s  scheme  of  ‘plural  voting,’ 
apparently  on  the  principle  that  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no 
bread. 

Considerations  such  as  these,  j)roceeding  from  men  whose 
attachment  to  freedom  and  progress  cannot  be  called  in  question, 
and  Avho  Avritc  not  from  |)rejudice  or  interest  but  from  reason, 
have  undoubtedly  contributed  to  modify  the  zeal  of  the  great 
Liberal  party  for  a  change  based  exclusively  on  a  reduction  of 
the  property  qualification  to  a  nominal  amount.  AVe  say  a 
nominal  amount,  because  if  the  occujtation  of  a  dAAelling  at  less 
than  tAvo  shillings  per  Aveek  is  to  confer  the  right  of  voting, 
and  to  be  admitted  as  a  test  of  capacity',  it  is  hanl  to  say  on 
what  ground  any  |»ortiou  of  the  AA  orking-cIasses  domicilctl  in  a 
borough  is  to  be  excluded.  The  same  argument  has  had  its 
AA'eight,  n(tt  on  jdiilosojdiers  and  members  of  Parliament  alone, 
but  on  the  existing  constituencies ;  for  a  little  reflection  may 
suffice  to  persuade  them  that  the  ])roposal  to  extend  the  fran¬ 
chise  to  the  classes  beneath  them,  AA-hich  increase  in  numbers 
exactly  as  they  decrease  in  Avealth  and  education,  is  practically 
to  surrender  it  to  classes  numerically  more  poAverful  than  them¬ 
selves,  and  to  alloAv  the  poAver  they  noAV  possess  to  be  absorbed 
by  others.  For  as  Mr.  Mill  has  aa'cII  observed,  the  power  of 
A  oting  imj)lies  not  only  a  right  to  control  the  iwAver  of  govern- 
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nient  over  him  who  votes,  hut  a  rij^ht  to  control  that  power 
over  the  interests  ot*  the  whole  community.  It  must  there¬ 
fore  be  atlmittecl,  that  a  measure  (lesijrned  to  reform  tlie 
representation  of  the  nation  by  a  simple  reduction  of  the 
franchise  is  suspected  to  be  a  mere  transfer  of  ]w)wer  to 
the  hands  of  those  who  individually  contribute  least  to  the 
taxation  of  the  country,  and  who  are  least  qualified  by  educa¬ 
tion  to  augment  tlie  stock  of  knowledge.  Such  a  measure  is 
therefore  at  any  rate  unjust,  and  might  be  dangerous.  The 
question  of  the  redistribution  of  seats  necessarily  excites  similar 
reflections  on  the  part  of  those  who  would  be  called  upon  to 
sacrifice  their  representatives.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of 
the  equity  or  |M)licy  of  leaving  some  of  the  lai’ger  towns  un¬ 
represented  while  Caine  and  Bodinin  send  members  to  the 
House  of  Ctmnnons,  it  is  not  in  human  nature  that  Caine  and 
Buduiin  shoidd  commit  suicide  or  desire  their  own  re})resenta- 
tives  to  offer  them  up  upon  the  national  altar. 

To  meet  these  objections  vainous  ingenious  expedients  have 
been  suggested.  Of  these  the  least  objectionable  is  perhaps 
the  ‘  cumulative  vote  ’  pro|K)sed  by  Mr.  James  Marshall  and 
approved  by  Lord  Grey,  by  which  each  voter  should  be  at 
liberty  to  dis|)ose  of  as  many  votes  as  there  are  members  to  be 
retunicd,  cither  by  dividing  them,  as  at  present,  among  the 
candidates,  or  by  giving  them  all  to  one  candidate  of  his  choice. 
Mr.  Hare  and  ilr.  !Miil  go  further.  They  recommend  a  system 
of  ‘  plurality  of  votes,’  by  which  the  several  classes  of  society 
should  exercise  a  power  proportional  to  their  station  in  life  and 
their  education,  so  that  an  artisan  would  have  twice  as  many 
votes  as  a  labourer,  a  tradesman  twice  as  many  as  an  artisan, 
and  a  member  of  the  liberal  j)n)fession8  or  of  the  higher  classes 
a  still  higher  proportion.  Of  all  the  schemes  proposed,  this 
appears  to  us  the  most  mischievous  and  impracticable.  For, 
if  it  were  adoptetl,  the  voter  in  the  humbler  classes  of  society 
would  be  degraded  to  become  the  fraction  of  a  man,  and  the 
election  might  be  carried  by  a  minority  of  electors  disposing 
of  a  fictitious  majority  of  votes.  Suppose  the  jwpular  candidate 
in  a  borough  to  be  supported  by  a  thousand  voters,  each  |)olling 
one  vote.  Suppose  the  Conservative  candidate  to  be  supjjorted 
by  five  hundred  of  the  upper  classes,  having  on  an  average  three 
voteg  apiece.  The  latter  would  be  returned  by  a  majority  of 
500  over  his  opjwnent,  although  the  actual  number  of  his  sup¬ 
porters  would  bo  500  less.  Can  anything  be  conceived  more 
insulting  to  the  defeated  party — more  inconsistent  with  that 
spirit  of  equality  which  makes  every  English  freeholder  or  ten- 
pound  householder,  on  the  day  of  election,  hold  his  head  as  high 
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as  the  wealthiest  or  wisest  majriiate  In  the  land  ?  It  seems  to  us 
that  such  a  provision  would  place  in  the  most  odious  and 
invidious  shape  the  adventitious  distinctions  of  property  and 
station,  and  that  it  is  better  to  leave  a  man  without  any  vote  at 
all,  until  he  has  earned  it  by  thrift  and  industry,  rather  than 
to  degrade  the  most  numerous  class  of  voters  by  making  them 
feel  that  they  are  no  more  than  the  small  ehange  of  society. 

N  umbers  are  not  always  a  safe  test  of  politleal  judgment ;  but 
it  is  the  height  of  imprudence  to  appeal  to  numbers,  to  excite 
their  political  passions,  to  bring  them  into  the  lists,  and  then 
to  supiK)se  that  they  will  submit  to  be  emasculated  by  an  arti¬ 
ficial  contrivance.  Equality  is  not  the  basis  of  the  English 
Constitution,  and  is  not,  as  in  France,  the  ruling  passion  of  the 
people ;  but  to  establish  a  system  of  j)alpable  privilege  and  * 
inetiuality,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  reducing  the  most 
numerous  class  of  voters  to  a  position  of  inferiority  in  the 
exercise  of  the  franchise  conferred  upon  them,  is  an  experi¬ 
ment  which  would  not  be  tried  twice  upon  the  citizens  of  a 
free  country. 

The  distinctions  of  rank  and  poAver  most  acutely  felt  by  men 
are  not  those  which  exist  between  themselves  and  the  classes 
to  which  they  do  not  belong,  but  distinctions  introduced  into 
their  own  class.  A  man  may  submit  w'illingly  to  be  without 
the  franchise,  knowing  that  it  rests  with  himself  to  acquire  it, 
and  that  when  he  does  acquire  it,  he  will  be  invested  with 
the  full  rights  and  privileges  of  an  elector.  Propose  to  him 
a  half  or  a  third  of  the  franchise  of  his  w'ealthier  neighbour, 
and  he  will  spurn  terms  which  would  degrade  him  in  the 
electoral  body.  It  is  singular  that  this  scheme  should  proceed 
from  men  whose  sympathies  are  strongly  democratic,  and  who 
regard  equality  as  an  essential  condition  of  modern  society ;  for 
in  England  no  one  ever  before  proposed  so  aristocratic  a  dis¬ 
tinction,  since  it  would  plant  inequality  in  the  heart  of  the 
populace  itself,  and  reduce  electors  Avho  have  hitherto  voted  on 
a  footing  of  ])erfect  parity,  to  an  inferior  condition.  AVTint 
would  be  the  force  of  such  restrictions  ?  how  long  could  they 
be  maintained  ?  As  w'ell  might  you  bring  one  hundred  men 
into  the  field  against  fifty,  U|>on  a  stipulation  that  the  larger 
number  should  equalise  the  contest  by  using  but  one  of  thdr 
arms.  You  acknowledge,  ex  hypothesi,  that  the  class  of  small 
voters  is  so  large  and  jwwerful  that  you  are  afraid  it  will 
submerge  all  the  other  classes  of  society,  if  they  meet  on  equal 
terms  ;  but  you  conceive  that  the  minority  can  dictate  terms 
of  inequality  to  the  majority,  by  w’hich  this  disproportion  of 
forces  will  be  adjusted.  How  long  will  the  majority  consent 
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to  be  held  in  tutelage  by  such  a  device  ?  How  long  will  it 
consent  to  be  outvoted  by  the  ai’tificial  means  you  have  adopted 
for  the  crqiress  purpose  of  robbing  the  franchise  of  its  true 
power?  Just  as  long  as  the  strong  man  consents  not  to  use 
his  strength,  or  the  skilful  man  not  to  put  forth  his  skill.  The 
game  of  |M)litlcs  and  the  fierce  contention  for  power  are  not  to  be 
balanced,  like  the  game  of  billiards,  by  giving  a  few  points  of 
the  score  from  the  stronger  to  the  weaker  [)arty.  Where  the 
strength  lies,  there  the  |)ower  will  be ;  and  it  is  an  extravagant 
delusion  to  suppose  that  conditions  imposed  by  the  weaker 
side,  in  defence  of  their  own  weakness,  can  be  permanently 
biading  on  those  who  choose  to  cast  them  off.  Perhaps  it  is 
this  last  consideration  which  induces  Mr.  Holyoake  to  declare 
himself  in  favour  of  Mr.  Mill’s  proix)sal :  otherwise  we  should 
be  at  a  loss  to  conceive  on  what  principle  a  writer  so  jealous  of 
the  rights  of  the  people  and  so  sensitive  to  their  exclusion  from 
political  power,  could  consent  to  see  their  j)ower  diluted  to  so 
unequal  a  strength.* 

We  entirely  agree  with  the  judgment  Lord  llussell  passes 
on  these  singular  expedients,  and  we  are  confident  that  no 
such  schemes  will  ever  be  adopted  by  a  British  House  of 
Commons : — 

*  The  theory  of  Mr.  Mill,  that  every  man  ought  to  have  a  vote,  but 
s  vote  weighed  according  to  a  sort  of  handicap,  seems  to  me  vision¬ 
ary  in  the  extreme.  1  cannot  perceive,  should  it  be  once  admitted 
in  principle  that  in  order  to  form  a  free  government  it  is  necessary 
that  every  man  should  have  a  vote,  that  it  is  practicable,  or  possible, 
to  put  every  man’s  vote  into  a  balance  ;  to  count  a  merchant  or  a 
banker  for  more  voices  than  a  baker  or  a  grocer,  and  still  less,  how 
it  is  possible  to  gauge  the  intellect  of  labourers  or  artisans  of  superior 
talent  or  knowledge,  and  enter  them  as  weighing  more  than  a  fund¬ 
holder  or  a  merchant,  a  landholder  or  a  great  capitalist,  whose  mind 
has  not  been  cultivated,  or  whose  talents  have  never  been  very  bright. 
For  besides  the  interminable  disputes,  the  never-ending  jealousies, 
the  appeal  of  a  wise  baker  against  a  foolish  banker,  the  doubt  and 
suspicion  thrown  upon  the  integrity  of  the  examiners,  who  in  fact 
decide  the  election  between  the  Liberal  and  Conservative  candidate 
— is  there,  after  all,  any  reason  to  say  that  a  man  who  knows  the 


*  Mr.  Holyoake  argues  with  a  plausible  ingenuity  that  this  sort 
of  inequality  already  exists  in  our  constituencies,  since  the  suffrage 
of  a  voter  in  Thetford  has  thirty-two  times  the  power  of  a  voter  in 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  an  elector  in  Portarlington  has  289  votes 
more  than  an  elector  of  the  Tower  Hamlets.  But  these  electors  are 
not  opposed  to  each  other,  or  reduced  to  the  same  denominator.  In 
each  constituency  every  vote  is  equal.  Here  lies  the  fallacy  of  this 
argument. 
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higher  mathematics,  who  can  calculate  compound  interest,  who  is  won¬ 
derful  in  his  knowledge  of  geography,  is  abetter  elector  of  a  member 
for  the  county  than  the  man  who  goes  to  market  every  Saturday,  or 
is  at  the  covert  side  every  Monday  morning  ?  After  all,  were  not 
the  distinctions  made  by  our  ancestors,  that  a  man  who  has  a  free¬ 
hold  of  40s.  a  year,  shall  vote  for  the  county,  and  a  man  who  pays 
scot  and  lot  shall  vote  for  the  borough,  and  those  who  have  not 
these  qualifications  shall  not  vote — were  not  these  distinctions  much 
more  simple,  much  less  invidious,  much  more  attainable  by  industry 
and  thrift,  and  after  all  quite  as  philosophical  a  basis  of  representa¬ 
tion  as  the  metaphysical  categories  of  modern  times  ?  ’  {Introduc¬ 
tion,  p.  xxxii.) 

It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  interest  taken  by  Parliament 
in  the  rights  and  welfare  of  those  classes  which  are  not  directly 
represented  in  it,  that  this  very  question  of  Reform,  the 
most  important  question  of  the  day,  chiefly  concerns  those 
unrepresented  classes,  and  not  the  classes  by  which  the  House 
of  C'ommons  is  now  returned.  The  latter  have  already  their 
votes.  They  have  little  to  gain  by  granting  the  same  privilege 
to  others.  Their  share  of  ))ower  will  be  diminished  rather  than 
increased  by  extending  it  to  far  m*)re  numerous  bodies  of 
voters.  Yet  already  the  interests  of  the  classes  now  imre- 
jmesented  do  so  far  preiK)nderate  over  the  present  interests 
of  the  electoral  btxly,  that  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the 
Liberal  section  of  electors  throughout  the  country  is  to  obtaiu 
the  franchise  for  the  classes  below  themselves.  No  doubt 
they  expect  to  derive  an  indirect  advantage  from  the  re<hiction 
of  the  franchise  by  giving  greater  strength  to  the  popular  party; 
but  we  are  by  no  means  satisfied  that  this  will  always  be  the 
result.  If  the  contest  lay  between  the  ])eoplc  and  the  Crown, 
or  the  ])cople  and  the  aristocracy,  no  doubt  all  classes  of  the 
jKJople  might  be  sup|M)scd  to  have  a  common  interest.  But  the 
questions  likely  to  l)e  fought  with  eagerness  in  our  time  are 
those  which  will  arise  between  the  employers  and  the  ein- 
ployetl,  between  the  capitalist  and  the  workman,  between  the 
middle  class  and  the  classes  beneath  it.  There  is  already  in 
the  middle  trading  class  a  very  strong  apprehension,  that  the 
same  power  and  organisation  which  now  manifests  itself  in 
Strikes  and  Unions  might  exercise  a  very  formidable  control 
over  the  industry  of  the  country,  if  it  were  invested  with  poli¬ 
tical  authority.  In  the  I’ural  districts  the  extension  of  the 
suffrage  would  have  an  opjwsite  effect.  It  would  bring  to  the 
jK>ll  the  classes  least  eager  for  novelty  and  least  conversant 
with  political  theories.  Mr.  Disraeli  has  more  than  once 
pointed  out  to  his  followers  that  an  extension  of  the  suffrage 
amongst  the  more  dependent  classes  implies  an  extension  of 
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influence  among  their  landlords ;  and  the  use  made  of  universal 
suffrage  in  France  proves  that  a  state  of  things  may  occur  in 
which  the  votes  of  an  uneducated  peasantry  serve  chiefly  to 
jrive  a  broad  basis  to  absolute  power.  Mr.  Ilolyoake  says 
in  his  letter  entitled  ‘  The  Liberal  Situation  ’  (p.  33),  ‘  I 
‘  know  towns  where  ai’dent  Reformers  are  themselves  .afraid 
‘  of  an  unqualified  suftrage.  Good  Radicals,  the  most  tho- 
‘  rough  of  their  (dass,  have  said  to  me,  “  There  is  a  mob  in 
‘  “  our  town  [there  is  in  every  tow'n]  ignorant,  selfish,  venal, 

‘  “  and  reckless  of  princijfie :  had  they  all  votes,  onr  present 
‘  “  Liberal  members  would  be  unseated  at  the  next  general 
‘  “  election.  They  would  vote  against  those  who  seek  to 
‘  “  raise  them.”  This  is  a  general  feeling  in  Liberal  bo- 
‘  roughs.’  So  th.at  however  low  the  franchise  may  be  carried, 
there  is  a  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  more  intelligent  of  the 
electors,  that  the  jH)wer  they  are  seeking  to  extend  miyht  be 
used  by  the  ignorant  and  the  ])rofligate  to  outvote  them.  !Mr. 
Holyoake  complains  of  rights  held  on  sufferanre ;  but  what 
would  such  a  state  of  things  be,  but  to  hold  .all  the  advantages 
of  good  government  and  liber.il  principles  on  the  sufferance  of 
those  who  are  most  liable  to  be  turned  against  them  by  false 
opinions  or  by  corrupt  Influence  ? 

For  ourselves  we  remain  jierfectly  faithful  to  the  princi[)lcs 
and  opinions  which  we  have  expressed  »)n  vanous  iK*casions  on 
this  subject.*  We  believe,  to  ({note  from  onr  own  pages,  that, 
in  our  present  state  of  society,  the  1 ,045,000  registered  electors 
of  Great  Biitain  do  not  adequately  represent  tlie  pojiulation  of 
twenty  millions  of  their  fellow-countrymen.  We  desire  to 
obtain  the  representation,  not  of  numbei-s  merely,  but  of  classes, 
in  a  fair  and  beneficent  proportion.  We  have  to  devise  some 
franchise  which  shall  give  to  the  working-classes  such  a  share 
of  electoral  jMiwer,  as  may  enable  their  influence  to  be  felt  and 
heard,  but  not  to  predominate.  We  are  entirely  satisfied  that 
the  maintenance  of  the  arbitrary  distinction  and  enormous 
difference  between  the  10/.  borough  voter  and  the  50/.  qualifi¬ 
cation  of  house  and  land  beyond  the  borough  boundary  is 
unjust  and  indefensible.  Its  consequences  have  been  repeat¬ 
edly  exi)08ed — for  instance,  a  man  on  one  side  of  a  street  may 
have  a  vote  in  virtue  of  a  tenement  which  would  convey  none 
whatever  to  his  opjxisite  neighbour.  The  small  county  voter  is 
practically  disfrancliised  in  favour  of  the  holder  of  a  larger 
landed  occupation.  Yet  the  small  county  voter  has,  it  seems 


*  See  especially  articles  on  Reform  in  this  journal  for  January 
1852,  October  1853,  and  July  1857. 
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to  us,  quite  as  good  a  claim  to  vote  as  the  borough  voter  with 
a  similar  qualification.  It  is  no  answer  to  that  claim  that  the 
exercise  of  the  right  would  affect  the  influence  of  the  county 
families.* 

With  regard  to  the  borough  franchise,  the  difficulty  arises 
much  more  from  the  j)letlges  given  by  many  members  of  the 
Liberal  party,  when  the  subject  was  less  clearly  understood, 
than  from  any  inherent  difficulty  in  it.  Never  having  advo¬ 
cated  the  principle  t)f  representation  based  on  the  extension  of 
numbers,  without  reference  to  capacity  and  independence,  we 
have  nothing  to  recant,  and  we  are  fii-mly  convinced  that  the 
true  interests  of  free  government  and  of  the  Liberal  party  itself 
are  far  more  concerned  in  just  and  wise  measures  for  the 
improvement  of  constituencies  than  in  a  wholesale  and  pre¬ 
cipitate  augmentation  of  them.  We  deny,  in  the  first  place, 
that  it  is  either  just  or  wise  to  confer  indiscriminately  the 
right  of  voting  on  every  man  who  happens  to  come  within  the 
broad  limits  of  a  low  j)ecuniary  (qualification.  Franchises 
so  conferred  are  comparatively  little  valued,  and  are  easily 
prostituted  to  coiTupt  purjHJses.  One  of  the  greatest  evils  of 
our  j(resent  system  is  that  very  large  numbers  of  those  who 
possess,  or  might  ]K)ssess,  the  franchise,  do  not  care  to  exercise 
or  to  obtain  it.  The  practice  of  com|K)unding  for  rates,  which 
is  a  voluntary  practice,  has  the  effect  of  taking  the  voter’s 
name  off  the  register  and  consequently  disfranchising  him. 


*  Lord  Brougham,  one  of  the  surviving  authors  of  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1832,  expressed  himself  with  great  force  on  this  subject  in 
bis  speech  on  Parliamentary  Reform,  delivered  as  late  as  August 
1857.  lie  said,  ‘1  regard  tlie  maintenance  of  that  distinction  ia- 
‘  violate  as  absolutely  necessary  to  the  Constitution  of  this  country,’ 
because  the  equalisation  of  the  county  franchise  would  virtually 
transfer  an  iDr.mcnse  numerical  majority  from  the  rural  population 
to  the  voters  registered  in  small  county  towns.  Mr.  John  Austin 
also  held  (‘  Plea  for  the  Constitution,’  p.  26)  that  ‘  any  reform  of  the 
‘  present  representative  system,  which  suppressed  the  aristocratical 
‘  influence  of  the  county  constituencies,  would  be  followed,  ulti- 
‘  maudy,  but  not  immediately,  b^  the  virtual  suppression  of  our 
‘  present  parliamentary  constitution.’  We  must  take  leave  to  doubt 
these  conclusions.  An  anomaly  is  kept  up  in  order  to  preserve  an 
imaginary  distinction  ;  and  as  for  the  county-town  voters,  they  are 
in  fact  as  much  allied  to  the  agricultural  interest  by  their  respective 
trades  as  the  tenant  farmer  is  by  his  occupation  of  land.  Perhaps 
but  few  Englishmen  know,  or  recollect,  that  the  county  franchise  in 
Ireland  descends  to  a  12/.  franchise,  and  we  observe  that  Lord 
Russell  suggests  in  the  last  edition  of  his  Essay,  that  this  provision 
might  fairly  be  extended  to  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
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From  a  note  to  the  returns  published  by  Government,  and 
quoted  by  Mr.  Holyoake,  it  appears  that  in  Binninj^ham  alone 
there  are  upwards  of  7,000  male  occupiers  of  10/.  houses  who 
comi)ound  Avith  their  landlords  for  their  rates,  and  Avho  prefer 
losing  their  votes  to  becoming  personally  liable  to  such  rates. 
Yet  it  is  evident  that  these  persons  could  enfranchise  themselves 
without  any  real  pecuniary  sacrifice  Avhatever.  In  the  colony 
of  Victoria,  where  universal  suffrage  prevails,  the  hiAV  noAv 
requires  that  every  elector  should  ])ay  a  shilling  fee  on  regis¬ 
tration,  and  be  registered  in  the  district  he  resides  at :  this 
simple  provision  has  sufficed  to  induce  about  one  quarter  of 
the  constituencies  to  disfranchise  themselves.  The  abuses  of 
the  cla«s  of  freemen  and  scot-and-lot  voters,  which  led  to  their 
disfranchisement  by  the  Keform  Bill  of  1832,  had  arisen 
from  the  existence  of  these  rights  in  a  very  Ioav  class  of 
dtizens,  incapable  of  a  satisfactory  exercise  of  them ;  though, 
in  point  of  fact,  the  existence  of  those  franchises  proves  that 
the  representation  of  the  working-classes,  even  to  the  humblest 
rank,  is  an  ancient  and  essential  element  in  the  Constitution. 

The  intnKluctlon  of  a  uniform  10/.  qualification  in  boroughs 
was  one  of  the  ])eculiar  provisions  of  the  Reform  Bill.  ^Ir. 
Molesworth,  one  of  the  recent  historians  of  that  measure, 
enumerates  all  the  qualifications  which  existed  before  1832 — 
householders,  householders  paying  scot  and  lot,  inhabitants, 
burgesses,  capital  burgesses,  baggage-holders,  freeholders, 
fireemen,  |K>twallopers,  and  payers  of  |K)or’s  rates,  and  many 
more.*  No  doubt  these  qualifications  had  given  hirth  to  a  very 
corrupt  and  degenerate  class  of  electors  in  many  lioroughs,  and 
it  was  desirable  to  sweep  them  aAvay.  For  this  reason  we 
cannot  agree  Avith  !Mr.  Gladsttme  in  the  regret  which  he  lately 


•  The  City  of  London  Avas  exempted  at  the  time  of  the  Reform 
Bill  from  the  operation  of  the  disfranchising  clauses  of  the  Act. 
This  great  Metropolitan  Constituency,  therefore,  still  consists  of  tAvo 
classes  of  voters.  1.  The  Liverymen  of  the  City  Companies  residing 
within  seven  miles  of  Guildhall,  and  as  the  freemen  of  the  trading 
companies  usually  rise  by  seniority  to  the  Livery,  these  include  the 
upper  rank  of  all  the  trades  of  the  city.  The  freemen  of  the  Water¬ 
men’s  Company,  having,  as  avc  are  informed,  no  liverymen,  all  retain 
voles.  The  number  of  liverymen  and  freemen  having  votes  in  the 
City  is  6,534.  2.  The  10/.  householders  to  the  number  of  11,921. 
As,  however,  2,029  electors  belong  to  both  classes,  the  actual  number 
of  voters  is  15,426.  The  liverymen,  therefore,  form  more  than  one 
third  of  the  constituency.  This  remarkable  example  of  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  the  suffrage  by  the  old  guilds  appears  to  us  to  deserve  great 
consideration. 
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expressed  at  Chester  at  the  extinction  of  these  voters.  But 
■vve  are  by  no  means  satisfied  that  the  present  uniformity  of 
system  is  just  or  beneficial,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  other 
franchises  should  not  be  introduced,  based  either  on  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  property  in  the  borouj^h,  or  on  personal  qualifications 
of  apprenticeship  or  employment. 

Little  value  could  be  attached  to  the  right  of  voting  confen’ed 
by  the  accident  of  birth,  marriage,  or  settlement,  but  we 
should  desire  to  afford  to  every  man  the  utmost  facility  of 
obtaining  the  franchise  by  the  exercise  of  a  iiKulerate  amount 
of  self-control,  industry,  and  intelligence.  It  may  be  inis- 
chievous  to  lower  the  franchise  so  as  to  Include  the  whole 
labouring  classes,  but  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  beneficial  to 
raise  a  portit)U  of  the  labouring  class  to  the  franchise ;  and  this 
w»)uld  not  be  the  only  instance  in  our  constitutional  legislation 
in  which  a  }K»rtl(tn  acts  for,  and  represents,  the  whole  of  a  cla»s, 
It  is  neither  wise  nor  necessary  to  throw  open  to  the  populace 
the  door  of  the  Legislature,  but  it  is  equally  unwise  to  refuse 
admission  to  any  man  who  has  a  reasonable  claim  to  it,  and  who 
will  make  some  eftl*rt  to  obtain  it.  In  |>oint  of  fact,  that 
is  almost  the  case  alreadj*.  A  moderate  amount  of  prudence 
might  enable  any  good  workman  to  save  enough  to  j)urchase 
a  40a-.  freehold  or  to  occupy  a  10/.  dwelling-house  ;  and  these 
facilities  tend  continually  to  increase.  The  pecuniary  qualifi¬ 
cation  fixed  thirty-three  years  ago  is  already  considerably 
modified  by  the  change  in  the  value  of  money.  Wages  have 
augmented,  rents  have  risen  ;  already  the  ten-pt)und  house¬ 
holder  is  about  equal  to  the  eight-pound  Inuiseholder  of  1832, 
and  in  a  few  years  more  we  have  no  doubt  that,  by  the  natural 
progress  of  wealth  and  the  influx  of  gold,  the  nominal 
qualification  of  10/.  will  let  in  as  large  a  chiss  of  electors  as  a 
6/.  franchise  of  half  a  century  back.  At  the  present  time  a 
40s.  freehold  is  a  nominal  value ;  but  at  the  time  it  first 
appears  in  our  history  it  was  a  small  landed  estate.  Far  from 
regretting  these  changes,  we  think  them  highly  satisfactory 
and  desirable,  because  they  suj)ply,  by  a  natural  process,  that 
gra<lual  increase  and  growth  which  is  one  of  the  conditions  of 
health  and  vitality. 

There  is  another  change  of  a  totally  different  nature,  to 
which  we  can  only  cursorily  advert  at  this  moment,  but  which 
would,  in  our  judgment,  tend  more  than  any  other  to  raise 
and  purify  the  House  of  Commons — Ave  mean  the  transfer  of 
the  private  business  from  Parliamentary  Committees  to  an 
independent  and  impartial  tribunal.  The  mode  in  Avhich  Pri¬ 
vate  Bills  are  now  carried  through  Parliament  appears  to  us  to 
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be  unsatisfactory  as  regards  the  undertakings  they  are  designed 
to  ])roin()te;  to  exercise  a  corrupt  influence  on  the  electoral 
and  representative  bodies ;  and  seriously  to  aflect  the  political 
constitution  of  the  country  by  the  enormous  and  increasing 
number  and  power  of  persons  whose  chief  claim  to  sit  in 
Parliament  is  their  connexion  with  Joint  Stock  Companies. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  these  Comj)anies  may,  in  modern 
society,  make  their  influence  felt  as  much  as  the  Influence  of 
the  Crown  or  the  aristoeracy  was  felt  in  former  times,  and  it  is 
not  too  soon  to  take  precautions  against  it. 

It  can  hardly  be  asserted,  exeej)t  by  those  who  desii-e  to 
bring  about  organic  changes  in  the  Constitution  and  in  English 
society,  that  the  work  of  good  government,  of  jwactical  refonn, 
and  especially  of  measures  designed  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  the  working-classes,  has  been  arrested  by  the  failure  of  the 
attempts  hitherto  made  to  remodel  the  electoral  system.  In 
1831  the  Reform  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  an  indis¬ 
pensable  preliminary  to  the  removal  of  a  thousand  abuses,  and 
to  the  inauguration  of  that  grand  system  of  liberal  policy 
which  has  in  the  last  thirty  years  renovated  and  invigorated 
every  branch  of  our  legislation  and  our  government.  That 
work  being  done,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  ehanges 
ecpially  important  and  equally  beneficial  should  be  the  result 
of  another  electoral  change.  Those  who  are  in  vigorous  health 
need  not  the  alterative  system  Avhich  can  alone  prolong  the 
sick  man’s  existence.  And  Ave  say  with  confidence  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  country  is  in  vigorous  health.  There  never 
was,  in  any  land  or  any  age,  a  nation  more  successfully  or 
harmoniously  governed — enjoying  a  larger  amount  of  freedom 
— advancing  more  rapidly  in  knowledge,  Avealth,  and  poAver — 
or  more  eager  to  seek  out  and  apply  a  remedy  to  every  form 
of  evil  Avhich  is  remediable,  than  England  under  the  SAvay  of 
Queen  Victoria.  Her  Majesty  had  the  good  fortune  to  ascend 
the  throne  at  the  very  time  Avhen  the  great  tempest  of  the 
preceding  reign  Avas  abating,  and  Avhen  the  nation  could  look 
hopefidly  for  the  fruits  of  those  vehement  struggles.  She 
gave  her  confidence,  Avithout  the  slightest  hesitation  or  reserve, 
to  the  Ministers  Avho  had  successfiilly  Aveathered  that  great 
crisis ;  and  although,  some  years  afterwards,  the  other  great 
party  in  the  State,  laying  claim  to  a  more  conservative  policy, 
rose  to  poAA’er  under  the  leadership  of  a  great  statesman,  it 
soon  appeared  that  the  principles  of  Reform  had  Avon  oA  er 
even  their  opponents,  and  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  himself  Avas 
intent  on  shoAving  that  he  too  could  apply  them  to  the  com¬ 
mercial  policy  of  the  country,  to  finance,  and  to  the  interests 
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of  the  humbler  classes  of  society.  So  that  it  may  with  truth 
be  said,  that  during  the  whole  of  this  beneficent  reign,  the 
chief  contention  of  parties  has  been  as  to  which  of  them  could 
best  promote  the  welfare  of  the  greatest  number.  Therefore,  as 
a  renowned  foreign  statesman  remai’ked  not  long  ago,  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  our  condition,  ‘  England  presents  the  singular  spectacle 
‘  of  a  country  which  is  not  only  well  governed,  but  which 
‘  believes  itself  to  be  well  governed.’  Rarer  even  than  the 
possession  of  that  great  blessing  is  the  disposition  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  w’e  possess  it. 

it  would  be  tedious  to  recapitulate  the  long  series  of  mea¬ 
sures  to  which  these  results  are  due  ;  and  on  a  recent  occasion 
we  showed  that  the  ‘  Five-year-old  Parliament,’  which  is  now 
completing  its  sixth  Session,  has  not  been  behind  any  of  its 
jtredecessors  in  adopting  laws  of  practical  utility.  The  re¬ 
marks  Ave  published  last  October  on  this  subject  have  since 
beeu  reprinted  with  considerable  additions  in  another  form,  to 
which  we  may  refer  our  readers.  But  no  one  page  in  this 
memorable  history  tells  a  more  impressive  lesson  than  that  of 
our  finances.  The  Avhole  current  t)f  legislation,  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years  especially,  has  been  to  remove  or  reduce 
the  taxes  which  pressed  most  heavily  on  the  industry,  the 
Avants,  or  even  the  luxuries  of  the  people ;  and  to  substitute 
for  them  burdens  more  direct,  and  in  some  cases  more  onerous 
on  proj)ei*ty.  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  may  un¬ 
questionably  lay  claim  to  one  proof  of  their  fidelity  to  |>opular 
interests:  in  CA'erv  instance  where  choice  Avas  jiossible,  they 
have  nt»t  hesitated  to  reduce  the  taxation  Avhich  bore  most 
heavily  on  the  masses,  even  though  it  Avas  necessary  to  imiKwe 
additional  burdens  on  the  classes  by  Avhich  they  are  elected, 
or  to  Avhlch  they  belong.  Never  Avas  there  an  assembly  less 
actuated  by  class  interests,  or  more  ready  to  place  in  the  first 
rank  the  interests  of  the  most  numerous  and  least  fiivoured 
|M>rtion  of  society. 

Let  us  go  back  ten  years,  although  if  our  survey  embi’aced 
a  longer  period  Ave  should  find  that  the  same  principles 
have  been  constantly  at  AA-ork.  The  progress  of  financial 
retluctions  Avas  violently  interrupted  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
Crimean  War,  and  the  expenditure  of  the  country  rose  from 
51  millions  in  1854  to  65  millions  in  1855,  and  to  88  millions 
in  1856,  and  75  millions  in  1857.  In  these  years  nearly 
15  millions  of  w'ar  taxes  Avere  imposed  on  the  country.  With 
the  return  of  peace  in  1856  the  reductions  commenced;  and 
they  may  be  traced  in  the  following  table : — 
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REDUCTIONS.* 

£  I  £ 

1856.  Customs  .  .  3,475  1  1862.  Customs  and  Excise  348,671 

Malt  War  Tax  .  .  2.200,000 

'2,203,'47'5 

1857.  Customs  .  .  .  1,623,582 

Property  and  Income  9,125,000 

10,753,582 

1858.  Property  and  In¬ 

come  Tax  .  .  2,100,000 

1859.  Customs  (repealed)  981,250 

1860.  Customs  (reduced)  1,895,681 

Hops  and  other  Taxes  245,000 

3,085,931 

1861.  Customs  .  .  .  279,558 

Paper-duty  .  .  1,350,000 

Income  Tax  .  .  1,060,000 

"2,689,558  |  3,778,000 

By  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  duties  repealed  or  re¬ 
duced,  were  duties  which  pressed  upon  the  industry  of  the 
country,  or  upon  the  wants  or  luxuries  of  the  working-classes. 
The  duty  on  tea  has  gradually  come  down  from  2s.  to  6d. 
per  pound.  The  duty  on  sugar  from  1/.  to  12.<t.  lOrf.  per  cwt. 
The  duty  on  hops  has  been  repealed.  The  duties  on  foreign 
wines  and  spirits  have  been  reduced  until  wine  may,  and 
we  hope  ndll,  become  an  article  of  habitual  consumption  to 
a  much  larger  class  of  the  people.  jSIeanwhile  the  revenue 
itself  has  not  materially  decreased,  and  exceeds  the  large 
expenditures  of  the  country.  Provision  has  been  made  for  the 
public  service  by  the  maintenance  of  the  Property  Tax  and 
the  imposition  of  the  Succession  Duty — im|K)sts  which  have 
become  permanent  charges  on  the  property  of  the  countrj", 
because  the  Ministrj'  and  the  House  of  Commons  preferred  to 
perpetuate  those  burdens,  rather  than  to  interrupt  the  course  of 
reductions  by  which  the  whole  nation,  and  more  especially  the 
poorer  classes,  are  largely  benefited.  Yet  we  have  by  no 
means  reached  the  end  of  these  reductions.  On  the  contrary, 
with  every  reason  to  hope  that  peace  will  be  preserved,  and 
that  the  costly  reconstruction  of  the  navy  and  the  erection  of 
fortifications  will  soon  have  reached  a  point  at  which  we  may 
rest  in  safety  and  await  the  further  progress  of  the  military 

•  In  some  of  these  years  additional  faxes  w’ere  imposed  in  other 
branches  of  the  revenue.  In  1858  to  the  amount  of  456,780/. ;  in 
1859,  of  577,904/. ;  in  1860,  of  2,680,904/. ;  in  1862,  of  252,500/. 
But  the  amount  of  reduction  exceeds  the  amount  of  addition  by 
about  fourteen  millions. 


Hop  Duty  and 

Stamps  .  .  .  5,000 

1863.  Customs  .  .  .  1,896,319 

Income  Tax  .  .  2,750,000 

4jM6,3i9 

1864.  Customs  (sugar)  .  1,744,384 

Excise,  Stamps,  In¬ 
surance  .  .  .  312,000 

Iiicome  Tax  .  .  1,230.000 

3,2867384 

1865.  Customs  (tea)  .  .  1,868,000 

Half-year’s  Income  Tax  650,000 
Insurance  .  .  .  260,000 
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sciences,  we  hope  that  the  puhlic  expenditure  may  he  brought 
down  to  a  snm  aj)]iroaching  that  which  sufficed  to  our  wants 
before  the  Crimean  War.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  total 
amount  of  the  Civil  List  and  the  civil  charges  of  all  kinds  for 
the  government  of  this  country  barely  exceeds  ten  millions,  or 
about  one-seventh  of  the  revenue  of  the  kingdom — a  sum  which 
contrasts  very  favourably  with  the  expenditure  of  several  foreign 
States.  If  it  were  not  for  the  interest  of  the  debt,  amounting 
to  twenty-six  millions,  and  the  cost  of  the  forces,  amounting  to 
the  same  sum,  we  might  boast  that  no  country  was  ever 
governed  at  a  less  expense,  in  proportion  to  its  Avealth,  than 
the  United  Kingdom  noAV  is.  Every  other  State  in  Europe, 
in  spite  of  a  long  pericnl  of  almost  unbroken  peace  and  great 
prosperity,  has  stretched  taxation  to  its  last  point,  and  acoumu- 
lated  year  by  year  Increasing  debt.  England  alone  has  re¬ 
duced  her  debt  by  eighteen  millions  in  the  last  feAv  years,  and 
relieved  the  nation  from  a  vast  amount  of  taxation. 

The  progress  of  Parliamentary  Reform  has  been  checked, 
not  so  much  by  the  resistance  of  the  Tory  Opposition — for  Mr. 
Disraeli’s  Bill  of  18o9  did  in  fact  surrender  the  key  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  he  had  undertaken  to  defend — as  by  the  want  of  unifor- 
initv  and  agreement  among  the  Liberal  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  as  to  the  shajK?  the  new  Refonn  Bill  should 
assume.  Of  this  the  country  and  the  advocates  of  Refonn  may 
be  certain — whenever  the  Liberal  party  is  united,  and  resolved 
as  one  man  to  carry  a  Refonn  Bill,  the  Bill  Avill  be  carried. 
But  that  time  is  not  come  yet,  and  until  it  does  come,  it  may 
be  not  unfairly  argued  that  the  preparation  of  the  measure  is 
incom]>lete.  ^len  of  the  confident  and  adventurous  stamp  of 
Mr.  W.  Forster,  whom  Ave  respect  for  tlie  honesty  and  vigour 
of  their  principles  more  than  fi»r  their  judgment  and  their  aats- 
dom,  tell  us  that  a  Liberal  Governmeut  ceases  to  be  a  Liberal 
Goveniment  if  it  fails  after  the  next  election  to  bring  fovAvard 
a  comprehensive  measure  of  Reform  at  all  risks  and  hazards; 
and  in  the  event  of  their  being  too  Aveak  to  carry  it,  Mr.  Forster 
thinks  that  Ministers  ought  to  throAV  u])  their  offices,  and  con¬ 
sign  the  Avhole  management  of  public  affairs  to  their  opponents, 
until  the  Reform  imj)ulse  has  reached  the  jAolnt  required  to 
bring  them  b.ack  again.  In  short,  to  use  an  old  and  humorous 
illustration,  they  A\ould  burn  doAvu  the  house  to  singe  a  pig. 
!Mr.  Ilolyoake,  Avho  cannot  be  accused  of  AVhig  predilections, 
has  too  much  sense  to  be  imposed  upon  by  this  nonsense.  He 
•lenounces  ‘  the  immoral  indifference  towards  the  return  of  the 
‘  Tories  to  pOAver,’  and  declares  that  if  the  next  election  give* 
us  a  strong  Tory  GoA  ermnent  (as  he  seems  to  anticipate,  AAith 
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very  little  reason),  ‘  the  people  will  soon  find  out  the  difference 
‘  then.  The  right  thing  is  to  vote  for  Reformers  only  who 
‘  can  be  relied  upon,  and  take  measures  to  secure  the  choice  of 
‘  those  likely  to  keep  their  word.  The  difference  between  a 
‘  Whig  and  a  Tory  is  very  clear  : — The  Tory  will  rob  you  of  a 
‘  pound  and  give  you  a  shilling  back,  in  a  patronising  way  ;  the 
‘  Whig  will  rob  you  equally  and  won’t  give  you  even  a  shilling 
‘  back,  but  he  will  give  you  the  means  of  earning  two  for  your- 
‘  self.  The  Whig,  stingy  as  he  is,  is  greatly  to  be  preferred. 

‘  He  promotes  self-help  and  self-respect.  The  Tory  represents 
‘  the  comfortable  principle  of  authority  and  the  graciousness  of 
‘  patronage — the  Whig  troublesomeness  of  reason  and  the 
‘  harshness  of  self-exertion ;  the  Tory  sufferance  and  submis- 
‘  sion — the  Whig  independence  and  progress.’  Although  this 
advice  is  not  conveyed  in  terms  which  are  complimentary  or 
even  just  to  the  party  to  which  we  belong,  we  very  much 
prefer  it  to  Mr.  Forster’s  insidious  recommendation — that  if 
the  Government  should  fail  to  bring  forward  a  comprehensive 
scheme  of  Reform  after  the  general  election,  and  to  carry  it 
out,  they  should  ‘  not  be  supported  ’ ! 

Other  members  of  the  Whig  party,  not  less  sincerely  at¬ 
tached  to  liberal  principles  than  Mr.  Forster  and  even  Mr. 
Bright,  and  not  less  anxious  to  extend  and  ameliorate  the 
suflfege,  are  nevertheless  convinced  that  it  would  be  utterly 
inconsistent  with  public  duty  to  break  up  Her  Majesty’s 
Government,  and  transfer  every  department  in  the  State  to 
other  hands,  solely  because  the  existing  electoral  body  may 
not  think  fit  to  arm  Ministers  with  power  to  alter  the  basis 
of  the  Constitution.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  said,  a  Liberal 
Administration  which  does  not  carry  a  Reform  Bill  is  a  farce 
and  a  sham — we  had  rather  be  without  such  a  Liberal  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  throw  power  back  into  the  hands  of  the  Tories, 
than  submit  to  be  governed  by  men  who  have  disap|K)lnted 
our  exj)ectations  in  this  particular.  On  the  other  hand  it  may 
be  answered,  that  these  vehement  partisans  are  ready  to  sacri¬ 
fice  the  very  objects  for  which  they  exist  as  a  party,  and  to 
occasion  what  we  cannot  but  regard  as  a  very  serious  evil,  in 
the  hope  of  bringing  about  by  reaction  a  less  certain  good.  Is 
it  wise  or  patriotic — is  it  consistent  with  duty  or  with  princij)le 
—to  wrest  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  this  Empire  from  the 
hands  of  men  who  have  conducted  them  with  signal  success, 
merely  to  urge  on  a  question  w'hich  the  country,  as  a  whole, 
has  not  yet  decided?  Let  these  gentlemen  allow  us  to  tell 
them,  especially  on  the  eve  of  a  general  election,  that  they  arc 
practically  the  woi-st  enemies  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  because 
VOL.  CXXII.  NO.  CCXLIX.  V 
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they  cause  it  to  be  associated  with  ideju<  extremely  unwelcome 
to  large  classes  of  reflecting  men  in  this  country.  No  niau 
has  done  half  as  much  service  to  what  is  called  ‘  Conserva- 
‘  tive  reaction,’  as  Mr.  Bright,  with  his  American  principles 
and  his  revolutionary  ))assions  ;  just  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
extravagant  language  of  the  old  Tories,  in  1832,  greatly  in- 
creased  the  intensity  of  the  Reform  movement.  llai>pilv 
these  intemperate  agitators,  to  whichever  side  they  belong, 
generally  do  much  more  harm  than  good  to  the  cause  they 
advocate. 

We  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  people 
of  England  desire  to  see  Lord  Palmerston  prolong  to  the  utter¬ 
most  his  venerable  and  glorious  career.  They  would  be  ill 
})leased  to  transfer  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs,  seldom 
more  delicate  than  at  the  jrresent  time,  to  hands  less  experienced 
than  those  of  Lord  Russell.  What  Tory  financier  is  to  receive 
from  ^Ir.  Gladstone  that  mystic  scrip  and  wand  of  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  with  which  he  at  least  has  known  how 
to  work  marvels  of  taxation,  and  to  raise  a  revenue  of  exceed¬ 
ing  magnitude  by  means  which  press  each  year  more  lightly  on 
the  community  ?  It  would  be  invidious  to  contrast  with  names 
such  as  these  the  names  and  antecedents  of  the  men  whom 
Lord  Derby  might  again  be  driven,  by  a  cruel  necessity,  to 
force  into  their  places.  But  the  question  we  have  to  ask 
is,  whether  Liberal  politicians  and  Liberal  voters  can,  with  any 
show  of  reason  or  consistency,  withdraw  their  support  from  the 
good  old  cause,  or,  what  is  worse,  divide  the  sup|)orters  of  that 
cause,  solely  on  the  ground  that  although  satisfied  with  the 
conduct  of  Government  in  the  performance  of  all  its  ordinary 
duties,  all  this  goes  for  nothing  as  long  as  Ministers  refuse  to 
pledge  themselves  to  an  organic  measure,  without  knowing  by 
what  means  it  is  to  be  carried.  If  the  information  we  receive 
is  correct,  nothing  could  be  more  fatal  to  the  true  Liberal  in¬ 
terests  of  the  country  than  the  belief  that  Ministers  were 
resolved  to  force  on  measures  for  which  the  country  is  not  pre- 
])arcd.  Mr.  Disraeli,  indeed,  with  that  happy  recklessness  of 
assertion  which  characterizes  his  eloquence,  has  represented  to 
his  constituents  that  the  Constitution  in  Church  and  State  has 
only  been  saved  by  the  vigour  of  the  Tory  Opi)osition  in  the 
last  six  years  from  the  constant  attacks  directed  against  it 
If  serious  attacks  on  the  Constitution  were  made  or  contem¬ 
plated  at  the  present  time,  no  one  would  be  better  pleased  than 
Mr.  Disraeli,  for  nothing  would  be  more  likely  to  secure  to  him 
the  majority  he  is  in  scar,  'i  of.  But  the  reverse  is  the  case- 
The  people  of  England  have  long  found  out  that  the  Constitu- 
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tion  is  a  gi’cat  deal  safer  in  the  hands  of  those  who  seek  to 
defend  it  by  improvement  rather  than  by  obstruction ;  but 
thev  are  also  disinclined,  in  the  jwesent  temper  of  the  country, 
to  great  or  abrupt  changes.  We,  who  are  Whigs,  but  not 
Radicals — firmly  attached  to  Liberal  principles,  but  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  adopt  violent  methods  of  giving  effect  to  them — are 
not  ashamed  to  confess  that  we  look  to  the  electors  of  England 
to  express  their  will  in  the  new  House  of  Commons,  more  than 
to  the  cry  of  those  who  are  not  yet  invested  with  the  franchise ; 
and  to  the  tried  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party,  rather  than  to  its 
less  influential  members,  to  guide  and  determine  its  future 
policy. 

It  would  be  an  exaggeration,  in  the  jtrescnt  prosperous  and 
peaceful  state  of  the  country,  to  apjdy  the  term  Crisis  to  the 
dissolution  of  Parliament  and  the  renewal  of  the  national  re¬ 
presentation  which  is  about  to  take  place.  But  though  it  is 
not  a  Crisis,  it  may  justly  be  described  as  an  E|X)ch,  of  more 
than  common  solemnity  and  importance.  The  Parliament, 
whose  existence  may  now  be  counted  by  hours,  is  one  of 
those  (more  numerous  than  is  commonly  supposed)  which  have 
very  nearly  completed  the  full  term  of  its  legal  existence.* 
Elected  in  1859  under  the  influence  of  Lord  Derby’s  admi¬ 
nistration,  and  destined  to  put  to  the  proof  the  delusive  hopes  of 
the  Tory  party  by  immediately  ejecting  that  administration  from 
office,  it  has  nevertheless  been  singularly  free  from  fierce  party 
contentions.  The  Oj)position  has  for  the  most  part  acquiesced 
in  Mr.  Disraeli’s  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  feeling,  no  doubt, 

•  Since  the  passing  of  the  Septennial  Act,  the  following  are  the 
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The  writs  of  the  Parliament  elected  in  1859  were  returnable 

the  31st  May  of  that  year;  consequently  the  actual  duration  of  the 
Parliament  will  be  about  6  years  and  5  weeks. 
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that  (to  use  his  highly-coloured  but  incorrect  language)  ‘  who 
‘  may  be  the  Ministers  of  the  (^ueen  are  the  accidents  of  history;’ 
and  that  if  the  jwlicy  pursued  was  not  to  their  taste,  they  had 
not  the  jKiwer  to  change  it.  The  majority  of  13  which  threw 
out  Lord  Derby  in  1860,  had  risen  in  1864  to  a  majority  of  18 
in  favour  of  Lord  Palmerston  upon  the  great  party  vote  of  last 
Session.  The  Ministry,  undisturbed  by  any  great  internal  agi¬ 
tations,  has  followed  an  even,  j)rosperous,  and  successfid  course. 
It  has  had  to  deal  Avith  questions  of  the  utmost  difficulty  and 
novelty  both  at  home  and  abroad,  arising  out  of  the  American 
Avar;  it  has  cemented  our  good  understanding  AA'ith  France  by 
a  Treaty  of  Commerce,  Avhose  effects  have  silenced  the  cavilling 
of  its  opponents  and  surpessad  the  expectations  of  its  friends; 
it  has  maintained  peace  and  improved  our  amicable  reliitions 
Avith  all  countries ;  it  has  aided  in  the  consolidation  of  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  Italy ;  and  it  has  j)laceAl  our  affairs  in  China 
and  Japan  on  an  honourable  and,  Ave  believe,  a  safe  footing. 
To  these  marks  of  its  Avisdom  and  influence  abroad,  may  be 
added  the  signs  of  progress  and  good  government  at  home,  in 
the  abundance  of  our  flnancial  resources,  the  improved  state  of 
the  national  defences,  the  judicious  relief  of  the  cotton  famine, 
and  the  general  content  of  the  peojde.  The  severest  blows  the 
Administration  has  had  to  sustain  have  been  dealt,  not  by  its 
political  opponents,  but  by  the  hand  of  death :  losses  such  as 
those  of  Sir  Cieorge  CorneAvall  LeAvis,  of  Sidney  Herbert,  and 
of  the  late  Duke  of  NcAvcastle,  are  irreparable  in  the  places 
they  already  filled  ;  hoAv  much  more  irreparable  in  the  places 
they  might  one  day  have  occujned ! 

The  lapse  of  years  since  the  last  election  cannot  fail  to  lead 
to  considerable  changes  in  the  persons  of  our  representatives. 
]Many  of  them  are  retiring  from  public  life,  and  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  men  of  the  younger  generation,  AA'ho  have  risen 
to  manhood  or  to  social  im|K)rtance  in  the  last  six  years,  should 
largely  recruit  the  ranks  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  to 
them  Ave  must  hvok  for  the  future  government  of  the  country, 
and  Avith  the  utmost  respect  for  those  veterans  Avhose  ‘heroic’ 
achievements  have  filled  the  annals  of  England  for  the  last 
half-century,  aa’c  have  no  Avish  to  see  the  elder  generation  of 
statesmen  prejamderate  in  the  Cabinet  or  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  On  the  contrary,  Ave  hold  it  to  be  essential  tliat 
Parliament  should  mainly  consist  of  men  in  the  fidl  vigour  of 
life  and  in  direct  sympathy  Avith  the  opinions  and  habits  of 
the  time.  The  most  immediate  consequence  of  the  ai)proach- 
ing  election  is,  that  Ave  shall  see  on  the  benches  of  the  next 
House  of  Commons  the  tnen  to  Avhom  the  interests  of  the 
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country  are  likely  to  be  intrusted  for  the  next  twenty  years. 
"We  therefore  earnestly  hope  that  many  young  men  of  talent  and 
character — although  they  must  necessarily  be  untried  men  in 
the  ]X)litical  sense — will  be  returned ;  and  from  what  we  know 
of  the  younger  generation,  w'e  are  persuaded  that  it  is  not  de¬ 
ficient  in  worthy  aspirants  to  the  highest  honours  in  the  State, 
to  whom  nothing  is  wanting  but  the  opportunity  to  earn  them. 

It  is  certain,  in  the  course  of  public  affairs  and  of  human 
life,  that  a  Government  whose  term  of  office  is  already  long, 
and  whose  most  conspicuous  members  are  advanced  in  years, 
must  at  no  very  distant  period  undergo  some  modification. 
Indeed,  the  vitality  of  its  principles  and  the  vigour  of  its  action 
depend,  in  some  degree,  on  the  renewal  of  its  composition. 
The  country  looks  to  the  new  Parliament  to  supply  that  re¬ 
novating  power.  We  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  same 
Liberal  principles  which  have  long  triumphed,  almost  without 
dispute,  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  will  derive  a  fresh  sanction 
from  the  constituencies.  AV e  utterly  disbelieve  that  the  elec¬ 
toral  body  is  prepared  to  repudiate  the  Government  to  which 
the  country  owes  six  years  of  prosperous  administration.  But 
that  is  not  all — the  country  must  also  supply  by  the  election 
of  able  and  energetic  men  the  statesmen  who  are  to  prolong 
the  existence  of  that  administration  and  to  extend  its  action. 

This,  then,  is  emphatically  the  Parliament  of  the  Future. 
To  this  Assembly  the  nation  is  about  to  intrust  the  control  of 
its  policy  and  its  affairs  for  a  term  of  years.  It  is  one  of  the 
wisest  provisions  of  the  Constitution  that  at  stated  intervals 
the  existing  Parliament,  whether  it  be  serviceable  or  not,  shall 
be  transmuted  ;  and  the  most  serious  objection  to  the  Septen¬ 
nial  Act  is  that  towards  the  close  of  so  lengthened  a  period, 
a  certain  languor  begins  to  creep  over  that  j)opular  Assembly 
— the  House  of  Commons  —  which  is  to  our  |)olitical  frame 
what  the  heart  is  to  the  body.  It  is  time  this  languor  should 
cease.  Easy  times  are  apt  to  make  careless  statesmen,  and  a 
contract  of  mutual  insurance  between  the  Ministry  and  the 
House  of  Commons  for  the  [)rolongation  of  their  respective 
existences  may  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the  country.  In 
government,  as  in  every  other  pursuit  of  life  or  industry,  the 
soil  must  be  turned  and  the  plant  renewed : — 

‘  Vidi  Iccta  diu  et  multo  spectata  labore 
Degenerare  tamen,  ni  vis  iiuinana  quotannis 
Maxuma  quaeque  manu  legeret.’ 

The  new  Parliament  is  to  give  us  ^linlsters,  when  those  who 
now'  hold  the  helm  of  aftairs  cease  to  guide  it  with  so  firm  a 
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grasp;  it  is  to  give  us  a  majority  capable  of  supporting  a 
vigorous  and  active  government ;  it  is  to  give  a  voice  and  a 
will  to  those  measures  which  public  opinion,  fecundated  by 
the  press,  expects  the  time  to  bring  forth.  The  duty  of  the 
country  is  to  return  that  Parliament,  passing  judgment  indeed 
on  the  previous  conduct  of  its  representatives,  but  far  more  in¬ 
terested  in  their  future  proceedings. 

Can  it  then  be  supposed  that,  after  thirty  years  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  application  of  the  principles  of  lleform,  the  electors  of 
Great  Britain,  conscious  of  all  they  owe  to  those  principles 
and  resolved  to  preserve  those  results,  wll  take  the  supreme 
j)ower  from  the  hands  of  the  men  by  whom  these  marvellous 
changes  have  been  wrought,  in  order  to  place  it  in  the  hands 
of  those  by  whom  all  changes  were  strenuously  op|M)sed,  as 
long  as  opi)osition  was  possible  ?  The  Tory  party  has  indeed 
sought  to  re])udiate  the  stubborn  unprogressive  creed  of  the 
Toryism  of  the  last  generation ;  but  Avhilst  the  Tories  have 
become  more  progressive  in  spite  of  their  opinions  and  by  the 
sacrifice  of  their  consistency,  the  Whigs  have  triumphed  by 
their  opinions  and  by  the  gradual  development  of  their 
original  theory  of  government.  What  part  have  the  Tories 
borne  in  the  peaceful  and  prolific  revolutions  of  this  century? 
They  resisted  Catholic  emancipation ;  they  resisted  Keform ; 
they  resisted  even  Railroads  and  Penny  Postage ;  they 
sacrificed  the  most  eminent  of  their  statesmen  to  their  insane 
revenge,  because  he  preferred  the  interests  of  the  country  to 
the  creed  of  his  party ;  they  have  chosen  for  their  leader  in 
the  House  of  Commons  a  man  who  has  no  other  claim  to 
their  allegiance  than  that  he  made  himself  the  organ  of 
their  hatred ;  and  down  to  the  latest  hours  of  the  expiring 
Parliament,  ]Mr.  Henley’s  resistance  to  the  most  important 
social  measure  of  this  Session  —  the  Union  Chargeability 
Bill — proves  how  little  their  temper  is  changed.  The  very  last 
act  of  the  Tory’  majority  in  the  House  of  I^ords  was  to  prove, 
by  throwing  out  the  Roman  Catholic  Oaths  Bill,  that  the  in¬ 
tolerance  and  timidity  of  their  political  creed  still  render  them 
the  irrcconcileable  enemies  of  complete  religious  freedom.  In 
Opjiosition,  as  well  as  in  power,  great  measures  may  be  pro¬ 
duced,  new  and  original  o])inions  may  be  started  and  discussed, 
the  public  interest  may  be  served.  Yet,  in  this  Parliament, 
what  measure  has  any  Tory  statesman  given  to  the  country? 
Lord  Robert  Montagu  has  made  a  meritorious  effort  to  ini- 
j)rove  the  drainage  of  our  towns,  and  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  has 
made  an  abortive  attempt  to  repeal  the  Malt  Tax.  But,  with 
the  fewest  ix)ssiblc  exceptions,  the  whole  policy  of  the  Oppo- 
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gltion  has  been  passive,  inert,  sterile.  Mr.  Disraeli  has  never 
added  a  sinjxle  useful  enactment  to  the  statute  book.  Tlie 
only  merit  he  himself  claims  in  his  Address  is  to  have  saved 
the  Church  and  rescued  the  State  when  no  one  attacked  them ; 
the  only  institution  of  the  country  he  can  pretend  to  have 
protectal  is  a  system  of  Church-rates  so  ineflficient  that  it  has 
ceased  to  operate  as  a  rating  ])()wer  and  that  it  contributes 
nothing  to  Church  extension.  The  sum  of  the  Tory  manifesto 
is  an  appeal  to  apprehensions  of  imaginary  dangers,  and  a  total 
silence  as  to  the  real  dangers  to  which  a  Tory  jK)licy  woulel 
expose  the  country. 

We  say,  on  the  contrary,  that  there  is  nothing  so  dangerous 
as  to  stand  still — nothing  so  dangerous  as  to  bury  the  talent 
of  the  Constitution  in  a  napkin,  as  if  it  were  some  palladium 
of  stone,  which  these  men  worship,  and  not  a  living  acting 
power — nothing  so  dangerous  as  to  pledge  the  Government  of 
England  to  the  maintenance  of  abuses,  when  the  time  is  come 
for  the  removal  of  them.  The  policy  of  the  Whig  party  is  to 
guide  that  movement  and  to  give  effect  by  gradual  and  well- 
considered  measures  to  the  just  desires  of  the  country  at  large. 
The  question  for  the  country  to  decide  is,  which  of  these 
courses  it  prefers,  what  are  the  measures  it  adopts,  and  by 
whom  those  measures  can  best  be  framed  and  carried  ?  The 
moment  is  come  when  the  nation  is  called  upon  to  answer 
these  questions.  We  cannot  doubt  its  answer,  but  it  be¬ 
hoves  every  man  who  feels  the  momentous  consequences 
of  that  answer,  to  throw  the  weight  of  his  vote  and  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  side  of  an  enlightened  Parliament  and  a  liberal 
Administration. 


No.  CCL.  will  be  published  in  October. 


